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A SKETCH OP GENERAL HISTORY. 

(Continued /irom Fok VIl. page 8U.) 

ATHENS, FAOM THE DEATH OF 80CBATE8, B.C. 400. TO THE DEATH 

OF PHIUP. 

SocRATBS liappened to be condemned the day after 
the departure of the sacred ship which yearly sailed to 
Crete, to fulfil the tow of Theseas, a hero of the faba« 
lous ages of Greece. It was a religions rnle, never to 
be broken, that during the absence of this ship, no male- 
factor might be put to death. Socrates was conse- 
quently in prison thirty days; in this time he was viated 
by his friends, who offered to carry him to a place of 
safety ; at which he laughed, and said, ** Do you know 
any place out of Attica where men do not die? " Plato, 
who was a witness of his death, has given the account of 
it in these words : '' It was now sunset, for he had staid 
long within, when the officer entered, and after a little 
pause, said, ^ Socrates, I have not found that carriage in 
you which I have found in others, but as I thought you 
the most generous, the mildest and best of all men that 
ever came into this place, so I now see you hate me not 
for that whereof others are the cause :. you know the mes- 
sage I bring — farewell ; bear* what you cannot remedy.' 
With that he departed, weeping. * And fare thee well,' 
said Socrates, ' I am well : how civil is this man ; I found 
him the same all the time of my imprisonment; he would 
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often vbit and discourse with me, osed me always cour- 
teously, and now see how kindly he weeps for me ; but 
come, Crito, let us do as he bids us; if the. poison be 
ready, let it be brought.' ' The sun is yet scarce set,' an- 
swered Crito ; * others take it late, after a plentiful supper 
and full of cups; make not so much haste, there is time 
enough/ He replied, ' they who do so, think they gain 
time: but what shall I gain by drinking it late? Only de- 
ceive myself, as covetous of life, and sparing of that 
which is no longer mine: pray let it be as f say/ Then 
Crito sent one of the attendants, who immediately re- 
turned, and with him the man that was to administer the 
poison, bringing a cup in his hand. To whom Socrates 
— ' Prithee, honest friend, for thou art well versed in these 
businesses^ what must I do?' 'Nothing,' said he, ' but as 
soon as you have drunk, walk till yon find your legs be- 
gin to fail, then lie down ; and in so saying he gave him 
the cup. Socrates took it cheerfully, not changing either 
countenance or colour, and looking pleasantly upon him, 
demanded whether he might spill any of it as a libation; 
who answered that he had made no more than would 
just sdrve. * Yet,' said Socrates, * I may pray to God, and 
will, that 'my passage hence may be happy, which I be- 
seech him to grant; and in that instant drank it off easily 
and without disturbance.' Many of us, who till now had 
refrained from tears, when we saw him put the cup to his 
mouthy and drink off the poisoti, were not able to con- 
tain any longer; which Socrates observing, said, ' Friends, 
whiEit mean ye? For this reason I sent away the women, 
lest they should be so unquiet: I have heard we should 
die with gratulation and applause ; be quiet then, and 
take it patiently.' These words made us with shame sup- 
press our tears. When he had walked awhile, perceiv- 
ing his legs to fail, he lay down on his back as the exe- 
cutioner directed him ; who, looking at his feet, pinched 
them hard, asking him if he felt it; he answered iio; he 
did the like to his legs, and showing us how every part 
successively grew cold and stiff, told us when that chilli- 
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ness came to his heart, he would die. ' Not long after he 
spake these his last words — ' O Grito, I owe Esculapios a 
cock ; pay it, neglect it not.' ' It shall be done/ said Crito : 
'will you have any thing else?' He made no answer, lay 
4itill awhile, then stretched himself forth; with that the 
executioner uncovered him — his eyes were set— Crito 
closed them. This was the end of the best, the wisest, 
and most just of men." 

The eulogium Plato passes on his firiend, does indeed 
seem to have been deserved. Speaking truth, and 
teaching it, was the only charge his bitterest enemies 
made against him. That Socrates knew something of 
the falseness of the popular religion, and suspected tho 
existence of an unseen Gt)d, by whom in life he was 
directed^ and to whom in death he committed himself, is 
apparent from his own words, and from the accusations 
of his enemies. But both at his trial, and in his la^ 
words, he avowed the propriety of making vows and 
offerings to the false gods of his country. This he was 
£ftr too honest and fearless to have 'done, had he seen 
clearly tiie truths of which he is supposed to have had 
some faint suspicion. Thick indeed must have been the 
darkness that veiled from men's perceptions the God 
who was all the while disposing of them and their affairs, 
as the work of his hands and the creatures of his sole 
creation, when such a man as Socrates, who devoted 
himself to the study of truth, and died for defending it, 
could discover so little of Him. So true has it been 
proyed, that no man by wisdom can find out God. 
• The Athenians grew very quickly sensible of the mis- 
chief they had done, and because it was irreparable, 
they- so hated its authors, that they would not suffer them 
to light fire in their houses. They would not answer 
them a question — they would not bathe with th^m — and 
if they were seen to touch a vessel of water, however 
large, they threw it away as impure, until these men, 
unable to bear this usage longer, 'hanged themselves* 
For the same reason, the Athenians, that they might 
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lose the memory of so black an action^ forbade the name* 
of Socrates to be mentioned in the theatre. B.C. 400. 

Athens, having thus ridden herself of her best and 
bravest citizens, her walls rased, her government, though 
nominally restored, still under terror of Spartan supe- 
riority, was yet not without friends or resources. Conon« 
whom we mentioned as succeeding Alcibiades in the 
command of the fleet, and whose defeat had accelerated 
the fall of the city, had since remained close in Cyprus. 
BiTt now^ aspiring to be the reviver of Athenian glory* 
he made application to the court of Persia for aid against 
the Lacedsemonians. Persia, ever ready to intermeddle 
in the affairs of a country whose internal dissensions 
were its only safety, granted the request. Conon was 
made admiral of the Persian flieet, the small states lying 
within reach of Asia were compelled to change sides, 
some successors were obtained, and Conon returned to 
Athens. He promised there to rebuild the fortifications, 
and proceeded to the work, landing a great number of 
men from the fleet, the Thebans and other cities sending 
carpenters and masons to assist him. The Persians 
shortly became jealous of this use of their power ^^ 
Conon was sent for to Sardis, and thrown into prison. 

Iphicrates and Thrasybulus are names of note that 
now occur in Athenian history, opposed to the Spartan 
Agesilaus ; but ours is too brief a sketch to enter into 
the minute details of this period. We have mentioned 
in Lacedaemonian history the peace of Antalcidas, which 
now ensued, more advantageous to Persia than honour- 
able to Greece. B.C. 387. At the battle of Mantinea, 
where Epaminondas bought with his life so memorable 
a victory, we find 6000 Athenians fighting gallantly on 
the side of Sparta. About the year B.C. 360, a new 
enemy appeared in Greece. Greatness and power 
were passing on, and Macedon begins to claim a place 
in history. Philip, their king, began to affect the pre- 
dominance of Greece, and in the present corruption of 
ber people, the gold mines of Thrace were likely to 
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serve bis purpose better than legpions of soldiers* Athens 
became the first object of his machinations. 

Another great name at this time appears in the his- 
tory. We have* mentioned that the orators, or, as the 
Athenians called them, the Demagogues, had great in- 
fluence in the affairs of the state ; and now that military 
glory had declined, smd their heroes become extinct, they 
seem to have engrossed it quite. Most of these orators 
were retained and payed by foreign powers, by their 
eloquence to incline the people to their party. Demos- 
thenes was the greatorator of this period, and by his 
oratory, held a kind of dominion over the people. He 
was the son of an eminent Athenian, who had made a 
great fortane by the manufacture of sword-blades; but 
was by no means a blacksmith, as some have asserted. 
Demosthenes seemed little designed by nature for an 
orator; his person was not handsome, his tongue too 
large, his voice weak and broken, and his gesture very 
uncouth. His father dying while he was young, and his 
own constitution being weak, his mother indulged him 
to the prejudice of his education, and his guardians im- 
posed on him to the equal prejudice of his fortune. 
These circumstances led him to commence orator ; for 
being engaged, before he was seventeen, in several law- 
suits, he pleaded his own cause, and thus attained some 
facility in speaking. At the proper age, he attempted 
to harangue the people, and succeeded so ill, it might 
well have discouraged his purpose. But his determina- 
tion overcame all obstacles. To render his tongue 
flexible, he accustomed himself to speak with stones in 
his mouth ; to raise his voice to a sufficient pitch, he 
declaimed on the sea-shore ; to correct a habit of shrug- ' 
gping his isho aiders, he hung up a sword in his chamber at 
such a height that it might prick his shoulders when he 
raised them. Practice supplied every thing else ; and 
knowing he had nothing to trust but his own merits, by 
study and patience he acquired a solid, manly eloquence, 
superior not only to his contemporaries, but to all who 
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followed or preceded him, as the oiBtions still remaiiiii9g^> 
are allowed to prove. Though Demosthenes has beeo 
aecased of accepting Persian gold, he seems to have 
used his extraordinary inflaence welK He declared 
himself, in strong terms, against the prevailing follies of 
his countrymen— -he reproached them with their fickle- 
ness, faithlessness, and want of true regard to the publick 
interest. He exclaimed against their vanity, in attri- 
buting to themselves the merit of their ancestors, and- 
fancying that the reputation of the ancient Athenians 
would support the vices of their posterityr He expa- 
tiated on ike necessity of renewing the old method of 
making war, by maintaining an army of free citizens, 
not of mercenaries, and taking care of their naval affairs* 
He exhorted them to keep on good terms with Persia^ 
which, no bnger expecting to conquer them, dewed to 
preserve the separate states in independence^ Above 
all, he cautioned them against the growing power of 
Macedon, where now the danger lay, aiKl to distrust the 
professions of friendship they thence received* . 

Philip had taken occasion of the Phodan or Saered 
War, which we have mentioned elsewhere, to marcfi his^ 
forces into Ghreece. It was on this occasion. Demos* 
thenes delivered the first of those famous orations, 
termed Philippic, considered to be unequalled in their 
kind. In this he proved to the Athenians, that Philip's 
purpose was to make himself sovereign of Greece : and 
though he might call them allies, they must be his sub- 
jects. If they trusted any longer to expedients, they 
would be ruined, because his power grew white theirs 
declined; whereas, if they would make vigourous war 
against the Macedon, he might yet be vanquished. The 
Athenians listened and assented, but did not act. They 
had no generals, and probably no means of war. Tho^ 
cion was the only man of note among them, and he 
opposed Demosthenes' opinions, and wished to cultivate 
the friendship of Philip. He, too, was an orator ; but 
his words were few, and his counsels mild : he accepted 
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the ' commands assi^ed him, but never canvassed for 
ai^, and lived and died poor. Meantime Plulip \ad- 
vanced. The Athenians sent feeble supplies to some of 
the invaded states; but conld not be indaced to forego 
their pu1)lic diversions, and expend their riches for the 
defence of iSreece, though there are three fine orations^ 
of Demosthenes on the subject* War with Macedon 
was ultimately forced upon them, and they were 
defeated at the battle of Chssronea, Phocion was a 
good general— rbut of Demosthenes it is said, that he 
forsook . his post and fled. In this battle, Alexander 
' appears commanding under his father. Hulip was shortly^ 
after murdered ; on which occasion, th^ Athenians made 
great rejoicings^ and wore chaplets of flowers, as if for a- 
victory* They had small reason, for the son proved 
more formidable than the father. He refused to make 
peace, nnless the Athenians would deliver up to him 
Demosthenes, and nine more of the orators. Phocion- 
advised compliance — ^he was the favourite and constimt' 
friend of Alexander. Demosthenes contented, himself 
with saying, that ** once on a time the wolves ofiered to 
make peace with the sheep; but first ihey would have 
them give up theijr dogs," 



REFLECTIONS 

ON SELECT PASSAGES OF SCRIPTUKK 



Le$t if tkeU be sihnt to me, I become like them that go 
down into the pit — PsALM xxviii. 1. 

The saint is, to his own sensations, distinguished from 
odiers, only so long as the voice of God is heard within 
him, witnessing to his copscience that he walks witb 
God in simplicity of obedience and of love. It is in 
vain that men, who have seen his profession of religion, 
call him Christian — ^it is in vain, that in the Scripture he 
sees it written, that in whom God has begun a good 
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work, he will not fail to finish it. Unless there be witiK 
in him a spirit testifying to his spirit, that he is a child 
of Grod, he can take no comfort from these things. He 
knows them true — eqaallj true, whether he be saved or 
not : and in this Grod sees him different to the unbeliever 
who disputes his word — but he cannot see himself so. 
The voice of God is silent to him, he has no sense of 
his immediate presence, and does not feel he loves him : 
on the contrary, his heart is occupied with earthly 
things. He is not conscious of having chosen him for 
his portion — on the contrary, his enjoyment is made 
up of other matters, and comes and goes with the tides 
of earthly fortune. He is not persuaded of peace and 
safety on the rock of ages — on the contrary, he is 
anxious and troubled in every passing storm. How is 
he different from those who go down unransomed to the 
eternal pits ? To the eye of Omniscience, he may be still 
unlike — for God may see him penitent, and about to 
make return — ^mourning, and on the eve of being com- 
forted. But before he can distinguish himself from 
those that perish, he must hear that voice now silent, 
speak within him — ^mixing with his joys, and mixing with 
his sorrows — twining the sweet cords of love about his 
heart, constraining him to lively willing acquiescence in 
his will, active obedience to his word, simplicity of trust 
in his decrees, and joyfulness of love for all his attri- 
butes, his character and ways. When it speaks ^thus, it 
is no uncertain voice --it does not speak in whispers 
the noises of the world can drown. There is no danger 
of mistaking it — for it is musick, such as none but 
ransomed spirits hear. The talk of mortals, and their 
reproachful words, nor even the voice of sin itself within 
us, cannot spoil the harmony of this bosom's song — the 
witness of a good conscience before God. But woe is 
to the heart, and sadness is its portion, where this holy 
ivitness has been never heard, or where memory only 
knows the sweetness of its silenced notes. 
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The wkled borrowetk and payetk not offum: but the 
righteous man is merciful and giveth. — PSALM 
XXX vii. 21. • - 

Thb righteoas are sometimes disposed to complain of 

the returns they meet with from the wicked. In the 

days of sickness, these would fain borrow some beneyo^ 

lent works, or gentle offices of love, such as they know 

the righteous give for Jesus' sake. In time of broken*' 

heartedness and sorrow, they would borrow some of 

those holy consolations and supporting truths they know 

the righteous hold in Jesus' name. In suffering, if they 

want help, in difficulty, if they want wisdom, in misery, 

if they want hope, they know who has it— for so much 

as this the wicked do know of religion, with all their 

boast against it — and straightway they come to borrow* 

But no sooner is the emergency gone by, than the 

lender is foi^otten, or more likely paid the loan in bit-* 

temess of speech, coldness of affectioti, or unjustness of 

treatment. Has tiie righteous to complain of tUs? 

Should he complain, or should he not rather say, I did 

not lend to these — ^they came to me as the steward of 

my Lord, and I gave them something from his store. 

To him they must answer, if they pay it not again. I 

liad his word: — " From him that would borrow of thee, 

turn not thou away.'' I did it for his love, and not for 

theirs. Why am I pained by their ingratitude, and ill-^ 

contented and resentful^ that they will not pay ? It was 

no lending, but a gift — and they are welcome. Let 

them keep the service, and enhance the price by what 

base requitement of it they may please — and when they 

please, let them come back for more, and they shall have 

it. These treasures cost me nothing— they were not 

lent to me, that I should pay for them again. If I have 

thoughts of wisdom, and words of peace, and help for 

them that need, it came to me a gift, unpaid and free. 

And should I sell it for human gratitude, or earthly 

lovcj and fret myself against the ungodly, that they will 
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not pay ? — nay, bid them welcome rather. The stores 
of Heaven's bouDties are too large to miss what they 
Have borrowed. I can have more, I can have all for 
asking. If they have taken of my substance, they have 
not lessened it, for all the earth is my inheritance — ^if 
they have taken of mj time, they have not shortened it 
*^for eternity has no bounds. If they have taken from 
my peace by their base dealings, one whisper from 
above has filled it up again to the full measure. Why 
should I complain, or be at trouble for their dealings? 

FortifieZ''i)ous dans le Seigneur. — Ephbsibns vi. 10. 

/ Le langage le plus commun des ames que le Seig* 
neur affiige, est d'alleguer leur propre foiblesse, pour 
justifier Tusage pen chr6tien qu'elles font de leurs afflic- 
tions. On avoue et on se plaint, qu'on n'est pas ii6 
assez fort pOur y conserver un coeur soumis et tranquil ; 
que rien n'est plus henreux que de pouvoir ktve insensi- 
ble ; que ce caract^re nous sauve bien des peines et des 
chagrins inevitables dans la vie ; mais que nous ne nous 
faisons pas k nous-mSmes un coeur k notre gr6 ; que 
la religion ne rend pas durs et philosophes ceux qui sent 
n6s avec des sentiments plus tendres et plus humains, 
est que le Seigneur est trop juste, pour nous faire un 
crime de nos malheiirs m^mes. Mais pour confohdre ici 
une illusion si commune et si indigne de la piet6, remar- 
quez d'abord, que lorsque J6sus Christ a ordonn6 k tons 
les fid^es de porter avec soumission et avec amour 
les croix que sa bont6 nous manage, il n'a pas a]out6 
que cet ordre si juste, si consolant, si conforme k ses 
exemples, ne regarderoit que les ames dures et insensi- 
bles. II n'a pas distingu^ entre ses disciples, ceux que 
la nature, I'orgaeil, ou leis reflexions avoient rendus plus 
fermes et plus constans, de ceux que la tendresse et 
Fhumanite avoient fait nattre plus sensibles; pour faire 
aux premiers un devoir d'une patience et d'un Insensibi- 
lity qui ne leur coiite predque rien, et en dispenser aux 
autres k qui elle devient plus difficile. Au contraire. 
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868 regies divines sont des.rem^des; et plus nous en 
paroissoDs €loig^es par le cairactibre de noire coeur, plus 
elles sent faites pom nous, et nous d^viennent n^cessairQS* 
En effet, qu'est ce qu'^tre foible. et sensible ? CKest aimer 
excessivement soi-m6me; c'est donner presque tout k 
la nature et rien k la foi ; c'est se labser conduire par.lai 
yi?acit6 de ses penchanSy et ne vivre quo, pour jouir da 
repos et de soi-m^me» comme de la senle f61icit6 da 
rhomme. C'est parceque vous Stes foiblejSy et que les 
moiodres contradictions trouyent toujours votre Qoeur. 
plus vify et plus r^Yolt^ centre les souffrances, que le 
Seigneur doit vous faire passer par des tribulations et des 
amertumes ; car ce ne spqt pas les forts, qui .ont besoin 
d*6tre 6prouv6s— -ce sont les foibles. Masi LLON. 

Fooh make a mod at «m.— Prov. xiv. 9. 

It is very painful to a righteous mind to hear the man- 
ner in which people speak of sin — of things known and 
admitted to be sinful. Yet the dpiqg so is often ]the ef-, 
feet of thoug^htlessness, rather than of intentional .wrong. 
We may hear lips that would not utter falsehood and. 
profanation on their own account, repeat the falsehood 
and profanation of others as a good joke. We may see. 
the laugh go round at deeds of iniquity, over which there 
^^i^y> perhaps, amoog the spirits lost; but in Heaven 
sorrow rather for God's outraged law, and the punish- 
ment that waits on the transgressor. Nay, we have 
heard some so mad as to speak sportively of their own 
sin---would it were only those who openly defy its con- 
sequence! But surely have we heard it where it should 
not be-^-a light way of speaking of our passion, and our 
pride, and our deceptions, and of those thousand de- 
fections from the purity and holiness of the divine law, 
by wluch we prpfess to regulate our conduct. .Let the 
inconsiderate babbler but reflect a moment.on the real na- 
ture of siu. K it be the sin a child of God unwillingly 
commits against his better inclination, it is no light mat- 
ter-^for it is part and portion of the agony in which th^ , 
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Saviour died, and it is committed now against convic- 
lion, against experienced and unmeasured love. It is 
very, very grievous, from a child to a forbearing Father, 
however lightly the world may think of it. If it be the 
sin the impenitent commits against a God unreconciled, 
it is commited at the cost of future suffering to himself, 
that mafces the heart tremble but to think upon. In 
either case, he is indeed a fool who mocks at it, and 
takes it for a thing to sport with, and make a laugh 
about. Deep, deep, and very painfully, upon the chords 
of a bosom that loves holiness beftter than life, and longs 
after it more than the watchers for the morning light, strikes 
&e touch of su6h strange jesting. And if it be ofTensive 
to the ear of those who but newly and imperfectly hare 
learned the character of $in, to hate it for its own sake 
as intensely as they hate the sorrow it entails, in what 
degree must it be offensive to the ear of infinite purity 
and holiness? What should He think of this folly in his 
people, who on his heavenly seat remembers what 
these things cost him while he walked a man upon the 
earth, wept for the iniquities of those who were deter- 
mined on destruction, and died for the iniquities of those 
whom he redeemed ? 



LECTURES 

ON OtJB 

SAVIOUR'S SERMON ON THE MOUNT. 



LECTURE THE THIRTIETH. 



And it came to puss, when Jesus had ended these say- 
ings, the peaph were astonished at his doctrine.-^ 
Matt. vii. 28. 

The time is past when the words of the Preacher ex- 
cited astonishment in all who heard them. If we take 
these sayings to the davage wilderness, where the namfe 
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of JesQd was nev^r heard before, some one of its wild in- 
liabiCants, perhaps, will condescend to be astonished that 
He who was God eternal, and Creator sole of all things^ 
should stand upon a speck of his wide universe, a being 
despised and dis-esteemed, explaining to men the details 
of laws tiiey had corrupted, and enforcing his* loitfg-for- 
gotten precepts — and that all his tiuditory should be but 
a few poor Israefites, gathered from the streets of Jera- 
sdem, the capital of a remote and tributary province. 
And if the savage can be made to understand it, per- 
haps he will be astonished that the import of the sayings 
is unlike every thing he has heard before, joy to the mise- 
raUe, security to the defenceless, and destruction to all 
vho hold themselves for blest. But in Christendom we 
can hear the words without emotion ; we have known 
them from our childhood ; and the only wonder is that 
any one should be disturbed about them. 

The ho nr of astonishment however must arrive. Folly 
may refuse attention to these gre&t sayings now, or wis- 
dom make light of them as an oft-told tale : but the time 
^l come when amazement shall seize on every created 
spirit, in heaven, or on earlh, or in the depths of Hell, at 
the import and the issue of these sayings : and since our 
insensibilities cannot last, deeply important is the time, 
and place, and character! under which the astonishment 
shall come. 

Wonder in heaven was the first effect of the Re- 
deemer's scheme of mercy. A.nd well it mi^t be: for 
those holy spirits could appreciate the cbnditionman had 
forfeited, and the degradation of misery to which he had 
sunk himself. They had seen angels fall from heaven, 
and no one interfere to save them ; and might exclaim with 
reason. What is man that thou art mindful of him, and 
the son of man that thou so regardest him? Adoration, 
joy and gratitude made up the wonder then; and still 
we are told that the joy of heaven is increased, when- 
ever the great sayings are seen to accomplish themselves 
m the heart of a sinner upon earth. 

VOL. VIII. c 
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Doabtlesfl there wad astoDtehment in hell, when i% 
was foand that the blot of sin and misery upon God's 
fair nniverse, the defeat, as it seemed, of his creative 
goodness, would but in the issue more exalt his glory. 
There they know the true nature of sin, and its eternal 
inseparability from misery ; and they know by experience 
how the rackbgs of that misery, instead of purifying the 
soul, harden it into deeper guilt, and rivet the chain 
faster by the writhings of anguish. They must be indeed 
astonbhed, to see the sinner and his sins part company, 
and those who like the three in Babylon were cast 
bound into the fire, walking free and unharmed, in 
company with their Saviour. 

But the astonishment of that dark dwelling amounts 
not yet to what it will be, 'when the complement of its 
inhabitants is complete, and the eternal doors are closed 
on all that are within. What amazement will then at- 
tend' the memory of these despised sayings! Every 
earth-descended spirit will speak to itself^ — ** I was 
warned of this destiny — I was offered an escape-— I wa$ 
entreated, commanded, persuaded by every remon- 
strance pity could suggest, or love devise — and I gave 
no attention to the sayings." To find all true that now 
we doubt about, all plain that now seems strange and 
difficult — to see God in all the attributes of which we 
here divested him, justice, holiness, and truth; while 
mercy, the only one we choose to think he has, can 
never again be exerted on our behalf-^to see those 
whom we contemptuously smUed upon in life, for 
making so much to do about these doctrines, possessed 
of all the blessedness they promise ; while we, so ;wise, 
so learned and* admired, who treated them as very 
common things, have the woe for our share, and must 
verify through eternity the import of their curse! 
Was ever astonishment like that, with which men happy 
and beloved on earth, will take possession of their hope- 
less immortality, and discover that not only was it their 
choice and deserving, but since there was no alternative 
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bat tbig or fhe presence of a holy God and a neg- 
lected Saviour, the only one for which their departing 
spirits were prepared ! 

The wonder that attends the first believing of thei^e 
doctrines upon earth, is scarcely less diverse in character 
than that which hereafter will divide our immortality. 
The Jews were astonished even at the hearing of them, 
without believing, becaase they had received from their 
fathers another religion, or what they took to be so, 
thongh their first fathers knew it for the same ; and not 
knowing it again, when purified and perfected by re- 
deeming love, they were amazed to hear such strange, 
unwelcome doctrines, putting to question their morality 
and their creed. The effect of this astonishment was re* 
sentmenty not conviction. We have seen christians too 
astonished without believing. Not at the words — lO 
they have heard them often enough, and believed them 
always, so they say — ^but very much surprised, to be told 
diat the words mean what they say, or that it is essen- 
tial to enquire whether they do or not. If you entreat 
them on the subject, they wonder at you with es^treme 
amazetnent— do you really believe, that a merciful God 
will consign his creatures to misery, because they have 
followed the propensities of their nature? How. very 
strange! Or, if you are silently going your own way, 
believing and acting upon the words of Christ in all 
their meanings, toiling to do, and delighted to believe, 
they stand by and wonder at you — ^why you can be takep 
with such strange fancies, and set yourself at variance 
with the opinions of other people. These are the aston- 
ishments of unbelief — the offspring of a scared and 
slumbering conscience, produced of sin, and. producing 
it in three-fold measure. For thence are engendered 
many a word profane, and many an evil passion and 
malignant deed, seemingly spent upon the disciple, but 
really excited by hatred to the doctrine. 

There stands recorded beyond the possibility of rea- 
sojiable dispute, many instauces of the astonishment that 
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tes overwhelmed the infidel, when, at theipoiiieiitof 4e>- 

..partiog life, he has discovered the$e doctrines to be true 

T-true without a promise or a hope for him* l^hal 

amazement of m^ery which wiuts his .immortality; has 

.been seen to begin before the mortal was put off; and 

when no time for repentance wasxemainii^, the sceptick 

has heard, believed^ been astonished, and expired. . Who 

. shall paint the hc^rrpri^of sucb.a death-bed! 

We h^ve seeA,le|ss hopelfsss. cases yet almost^ jsad. 
When open profljjg^cy, or secret qnbelief, oy eartWyrmiqd- 
ed carelessness, have heard for the first time with beUefthe 
demands of God's holy law, with just. light enough, fo /see 
to what extent they. have transgresed it, but not enoiigh 
to xepeive the proffered mercy,, they haye . been ,^ome* 
tim^i^^driv^i to desperatipii by the astounding sight. ,In 
these cases every ^p^w reading of the. word sinks them 
deeper and deeper ipfo, misery ; wtijle eyery examination 
( of themselves by this liew rule, discovers to them, more 
wd more the iniquity aqdpervarseness of their hearts. 
.For every curse tbpre.Js a blessing offered in exptiwge, 
.to every;, threat there is opposed a projpise, ^d for 
, every sin and all sin an atonement is, made known. B^t 
thi^ they cannot see* Astonishment ha$ such pos^^ssion of 
them, they have no senses tq perceive. Have weiiot seen 
the.isj^ue often? Suicide, insanity, or years of blank de- 
spondency, have followed conviction of sin receiy^ into 
the bospm, without the conflations of redeeming loye. 

But— can .we expect to persuade any one who has not 

proved it, what is the nature of that astonishment which 

takes possession of the soul, when these docti:iues, their 

blessings and their curses all in one, are heard, b^tiev^d, 

accepted and eigoyed. I know not w;bat to liken it too, 

, for there is nothing that is like it. We call it life from 

the dead — but that is not like it ; for hQwever the living 

. being npight wonder at his new sensations, he could not 

compare them with any thing he felt in the unconscious- 

fieBs of defii^h. We liken it ; ^o jthe imprisoned debtor, 

, aj)/solved,^at once and freed-;^()^ then these never knew 
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they were imprisoned or io debt, "till the discovery and 
the liberation eame together. No— ^there is no likeness 
to it*-4br it is the one thing in the universe that is single 
and tdone. Angels desire to look into it and cannot — ^man 
wonders at himself and is amazed. The Scripture has 
tried to describe this change by the most appropriate 
terms: but men had made no words for things they had 
not known. It is there ^called regeneration, or a new 
birlb — or it is called a new creation. It is described as 
a passage from death to life, from blindness to the use of 
sight, from bondage to freedom. And though all these fi- 
gures are by much too weak to convey any j ast idea of this 
change, tbeyare by much too strong for the apprehension 
of aay one who has not experienced it. Wherefore many 
of these expressions, although the words of inspiration, 
have become a subject of jest and ridicule: while others 
are considered as figurative allusions to-'-'it is difficult to 
say what—for certainly the unbelieving can find nothing 
in their experience to which they can by any possibility 
allude. And thns like otber parts of the Scriptures, to 
thousands who pretend to believe them, they stand for 
nothing. 

In what terms then shall we speak of that condition in 
which the amazed spirit finds itself, wheii the doctrines 
of the gospel have been heard, received and loved, and 
the regenerated sinner waits in blessedness to die in joy? 
At first he scarce believes it can be so, and yet he feels 
it is. -He looks back ** to the rock whence he was hewed, 
and the hole of the pit whence he was digged — " he rf^- 
members the circumstances of his past life, with all tiie 
feelings that accompanred them, and the principles as 
well on which he acted, and the components of which 
his happiness or misery was made. Thence he returns 
to look upon himself as he is now. Outward circum- 
stance, perhaps, remains the same, but all beside is 
altered. His whole internal world is indeed a new 
creation, afiections, purposes, desires — aiid even the ex- 
ternal world has isuch fresh hues and shadowings about 

c3 
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it, he scarcely canbelieYe itfortlM same. Thmgs lire 
beautiful there, that were not beautifiil before; and 
many a remembered object of desire has dimated itself 
to nothing in the distance. This wonder does not, like 
other wonders^ wear out ia the obsenraace — ^it becomes 
greater every hour ; aad through life, and iikely through 
all eternity, will continue to increhse. Fopev^y day an 
increasiag knowledge of our own hearts, and mose dear 
perception of the baneful nature of sin, meke us better 
understand the misery from whicdi we have been rescjued 
•*^while growing desires after holiness, an increastag 
taste for heavenly things, and especially the closer inti- 
macy we obtain with our God and Saviour, enable us 
more fully to appreciate the bliss that is prepared for 
us. Such— no, not such, for we feel that we have 
utterly failed in our attempt to speak of it— *biit some- 
thing beyond aH this, is the amaaement of Ubs, in which 
the befiever finds himself when he is pardotied, j|iistified» 
and made anew in Jesus. This astoaifhinent :W come 
like the lightning^s flash to some feW on their de^th-beds 
-—we will not say it is ever too late. But, oh ! if it be 
desirable, do not risk delay. Why lose a moment to 
begin the joy ? Eternity will be too short for it. 

If any do not believe that such strange effect cw come 
of sayings they have been accustomed to hear, and to 
repeat from their infancy with absolute insensibility # we 
might ask them, if they have n^ver been surprised by 
the effects produced by the gospel upon otjiers. .Have 
they never seen the miserable grow happy, the restless 
grow satisfied, the irritable grQW patient, and the impa- 
tient peaceful ; and le.(^rned that religion made the di^e- 
renceJ But rather we would exhort them to try the 
effect upon themselves. If they have never been aston- 
ished at these doctrines yet, let them read them jagain 
with humility and prayer, and n^BVjer rest from reading 
them till the wonder come. 

We have but ono word more to close our obserya- 
tibns on this text, iwA on the sacred sermon it concludes. 
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We.Jmyavr^Haifced on Ae wonder ^f indiTJ^M chm- 
tiaiis, edelione for bim^elC at the trauMnutpttioiis. wrought 
by divine grace upon his heart. But it seems to .^s tjb^t 
earth has one hour of astonishment in reserve, of which 
we have not spoken. Perhaps it is very near. For sis 
thousand years, within a litlie space, all things have gone 
on as they were. Corruption has had possession, and 
has seemed to do its pleasure throughout the whole cre- 
ation. Nothing in it has fully answered the beneficent 
purpose of its Maker, for all hasv brought forth the thorns 
a^thi$j^les with which the grouijid was , ci^rsed^ ;if ter* 
mjxed with the better product of . remaining ^ppd. 
And looking, jufiion l^ujipanity ^ it is,..soj]^e l^ay^ pri^omed 
to if^od^ why aperfectly (jt/^nigna^t Tfi^ty should bl^t 
bis univer^ . with , a polluted speck;» ;if|iere . t^ be^t 
things afe corrupted, and the worst pred9min^t. .Byt 
it I^^; been .so for ag^ — ^^very fe,w ^xp^cta plfffaggi, md 
fewer. yf^t desire it. All ,n^iur^, fjett^e^l./i^d^^rpanifig 
b GiQxfuption, and in bondage to 4n, not willingly^ waiti^jh 
and lon^th.,as it were for. its redemptipn. J^lap P^y 
desires and con^mplates no change,. ta)ks pf ,the^re,^ults 
of tji^Qj^ands of years to come, and calcul^f ^ th^t ,gene- 
i^f^QU after generation of his descendants ^hall do thf^ir 
pleasuf^e, as their fathers have done, with their, Creator's 
worU. They crucified, and laid him in the grave — l^e 
aro^.ai^ yiGpl to heaven, whence he came— rppw all 
things continue as they were— •'^ where is the pri^mise pf 
his coming?" 

What .a burs^ of astonishment awaits this race ^i^ensi- 
b|e, when/esus shall return tp claim the world, and bid 
away from4tjev.ery thing that ifpots its beauty, or dis- 
turbs its. pea^e. The lpver9 of cprniption must, depart, 
for its holy habitations will not suit th^i^. The : pf oud 
xaust depart, for the meek are to pps^ess.it. '^be, con- 
tentious caniiQt stay, .for all will t^en be peace. And 
Mammon's worshippers, all they who Mve [ovedsin blot- 
ter than holiness, and temporal better than eternal good, 
must change their worship, or be buried under the ruins 
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ofdieiridol. For '*tb6 earth wiR be the liord'fl, and 
the falness thereof. Amen. Eren so, cene, Lord 
Jeisiis.'^ 

(ConduMunu) 



SKETCHES OF BIOGRAPHY. 



CHAUCER. 

** In connexion with the late sobjects of onr biography, 
' the reformers of the thirteenth century, we have met 
with the following notice of the poet Chaucer ;- identify- 
ing him, by the testimony of his contemporaries, with the 
followers of Wickliffe, though not participating in their 
disgraces. We are glad of the opportunity to introduce 
a name of so much notoriety, on account of his being the 
father of English poetry ; and I believe the oldest wri- 
ter in English, whose works are still commonly current 
among us. Written before the invention of printing, 
Chaucer's poems were among the first works that issned 
'fromtiie press in England. Few of our readers are 
likely to peruse them now; but the character of such an 
anther and of his productions must ever be a subject of 
curiosity. The influence they are said to have had over 
the publick mind at the period, brings them in close 
connection with our present subjects. Notice is thus 
taken of Chaucer by an old writer — 

''As touching the time of Chaucer, by his own works 
in the end of his first book of Troilus and Greside, it is 
manifest, that he and Gower were both of one time, al- 
though it seemeth that Gower was a g^eat deal his 
ancient^: both notably learned, as the barbarous rudeness 
of that time did give; both great friends together, and 
both in like kind of study together occupied; so endea- 
vouring themselves and employing their time, that they, 
excelling many others in study and* exercise of good 
lettecSy did pass forth their lives here right worshipfitHy 



and, godij, to ^the worthy fame and cbmmendation: of 
their nasie. Chaucer's ^orfcs be all printed in ooe 
Tolmne, and therefore known to. all men/' 

"This I marvel, to see the idle life of the ptiosts and 
clergymen of that timoi seeing these lay .persons shewed 
themsehes }o tbesie kinds of liberal studies so industriooB 
and fr)iitfally occupied ; but much more J, marvel to con- 
sider this, how that the bishops condemniag and abolish* 
iog ^U maoper of English books and treati^eSy wliieb 
.might bring the people to any light of knowledge, did 
yet,antlMHiae the. works of Chaoeer to remain atilU a^d U> 
,be.DC¥^iipied ; who no doubt saw in religion as much 
ahoost as ^y^n.we do now, and uttereth in his wockis no 
less^ fmd spemeth to be. a right Wicklevinn, or else was 
toeverany; and that aU his works, almost, if they be tllo- 
/rongfaly advised^ will testify, albdt it be done in mirth and 
covertly ; and especially the latter end of his third book 
of theTeslamenitpf Love : for there purely be tonchetbthe 
highest mfitt^r, itbitt is, the communion: wherein except 
aman b^ a^tog^^ther blind, be may espje himat the full* 
4jtbpiigh in the same book, as in all ot^rhe uacttb to do, 
nnder shadows eotertly, as under a visors he snbometh 
trwth in such sort, as :. both privily she may profit the 
gcrdly^aniqdtid^ and yet not be ^eq[>ied of the crafty adver- 
sary. And tberttfore the bishops belike, taking his worics 
but for j^sto «nd' toys, in condemning other books, yet 
pepnittf d his.books to. be read^ ** 

. '' So it pleased God to blind then the eyes of them^fbr 
the more oommodity of his people ; to the intent that 
through the reading of his treatises, somoxfruit might, re- 
dound thereof to his church, as no doubt it did to many. 
As a|so I am partly informed of certain which knew the 
parties, which to .them reported, that by reading of 
Chaucer's works they were brought, to the true know- 
ledge of religion. And not unlike to be. true. Fov to 
omit other parts of his volume, whereof some ate more 
fabulous than others, wbut tale can be more plainiy told 
•^han. the ; tide of the Ploughman? Or whal finger ciab 



point out more directly the pope with hh prelates to be 
Antichrist, than the poor PeKcan reasoning against the 
GriflBn? Under which hypotyposis or poesy, who is 
so blind that seeth not by the Pelican, the doctrine of 
Christ, and of the Lollards, to be defended against the 
Chorch of Borne? Or who is so impudent that can deny 
iliat to be true, which the ^Pelican there affirmeth in des- 
cribing the presumptuous pride of that pretended church ? 
Again, what egg can be more like, or fig unto another, 
^an the words, properties, and conditions of that raven- 
ing-GriflSn resembleth the true in^age, that is, the nature 
and qualities of that which we call the Church of Rome, 
in *every point and degree? And therefore no great 
HMTvail, if that narration was exempted out of the copies 
of Chaucer's worics; which, notwithstanding, now is 
restored again, and b extant for every man to read that 
is disposed. ^ 

^ This GeoflTrey Chaucer being born, as is thought, 
in Oxfordshire, and dwelling in Woodstock, lieth buried 
•in the church of the minster of St. Peter, at Westoiin- 
ster, in an aisle on the south side of the said church, not 
:far from the. door leading to the cloister." 

Later. biographers consider Chaucer to have been bom 
•in 1328, and to .have died at the age of 72, Oct. 2S, 
1400, as stated on his tombstone. Also that he wds 
bom in London, as he. calls himself, in some of his works, 
a Londenois. Very little is known of his life ; it is on 
record that Edward IIT. granted him an annuity, and 
.:at different times various other grants and employments; 
mong the rest there is a grant for life off a piteherof 
wine daily. In the reign of Richard II. he forfeited 
.his offices hj being engaged in the city riots. In the 
same reign, and again in Henry IV. there are grants to 
him of money and wine. Whether these grants were 
the rewards of poetic genius, or of other services, we 
are not informed. 

The particular poems referred • to above, iu proof of 
^Chaucer's religious opinions, we have not seen ; but the 
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tone of all fais writiiigs confirms the Btatomait of hlg 
being secretly, if not openly attached' to the naissant 
reformation. They are a perpetual satire on the Romish 
Chorch, and the licentious habits of the period. We 
should consider the Canterbury Tales as much a satire 
on pilgrimages, as the story of Don Qnixote was 
on knight errantry : and it cannot but be remarked, that 
the tone of raillery and sarcastic commendation with 
which the pilgrims are described, is immediately dropped 
when the devoted country parson, and ins friend the 
ploughman, are described ; their characters only are 
giyen without a jest. As we cannot recommend to our 
readers, for profit or amusement, the reading of Chancer 
now, the following extracts i^ illQstration of what we 
have said^ and as a specimen of the composition of ouv 
first poet, will, probably be ipterjesting to tb^m* The 
first is in the satiric style, in which, bespeak^ of every 
thing immoral and irreligious, particnlarly pf every thing 
regarding the Romish priesthood : — 



A Frere tber was, a:«ftDtoo and a merry, 
A Limitour, a ful solempne man 
In all the ordres foure is dod that, can 
So moche of daliance and fay re langage. 
He hadde ymade ful many a manage 
Of yoDge wimmen, at his owen cost. 
Until his ordie he was a noble post* 
Ful wel beloved, and familier was he 
With frapkeliens over all in his contree, 
And eke with worthy wimraen of the town. 
For he had power of confession, 
As saide himselfe, more than a curat, 
For of his ordre he was licentiat. 
Ful swetely herde he confession. 
And pleasant was his; absolution. 
He was an esy m£^n to give penance, 
Ther as he wiste to hun a good pittance ; 
For unto a poure ordre for to give, 
Is signe that a man is wel yshrive. 
For if he gave, he dorste make avant, . 
He wiste tjiat a man wa9 repentant. 
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For many a map io hard is of bis herte, . . 
He may not wepe although him sore smerte. 
Therfore in stede of weeping and praires. 
Men mote give silver to the poure freres. 
His tippet was ay farsed ful of knives. 
And pinnesy for to give fayre wives. 
And certainly he had a meny note. 
Well could he singe and plaien on a rote. 
And over all, ther as profit shuld arise, 
Curteb he was, and lowly of servise. 
Ther was no man no wher so vertuous. . 
He was the beste begger in all his hous: 
For thoa(^ a widowe hadde but a shoo, 
(So plesant was his In princ^[no) 
Yet wold he have a farthing or he went. 

» 

The next is in the tone to which the poet always 
changes, when speaking of any one really pious ; and 
answers the description of none of the clergy at that 
time, but those who had imbibed the opinions and spirit 
of Lolbudtsm. 

A good man there was of religioun, 

That was a poure parsone of a toun : 

But riche he was of holy thought and werk. 

He was also a learned man, a cleric, 

That Chrlstes gospel trewely wolde preche. 

His parishens devoutly wolde he teche. 

Benigne he was, and wonder diligent, 

And in adversite ful patient : 

And swiche he was ypreved often sithes. 

Wide was his parish, and houses far asonder. 

But he ne left nought for no rain no thonder ; 

In^sicknesse and in mischief to visite 

The ferrest in his parish, mocfae and lite. 

Upon his fete, aiyi in his hand a staf. 

This noble ensample to his shepe he gaf. 

That first he wrought, and afterward he taught. 

Out of the gospel he the wordes caught, 

And this figure he added yet therto. 

That if gold raste, what shuld iren.dof 

For if a preest be fbule, on whom we trust, 

No wonder is a lewed man to rust. 

He sette not his benefice to hire. 

And lette his shepe accoipbred in the mire, 
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And ratt <Qttto Lottddtt, tmtor Sdttt FoiitleSy 
To seken hinl a chaatene lot aoules, 
Qr with a biotberliode to be 'Withhold : 
But dw^t at home, and kept wel his fold. 
So that the wolf ne made it not misearie, 
He was a shepherd^ and no mercenarie. 
And though he holy were, and vertuouSi 
H« .was to sinful men not dispitous, 
tie of his spieeche dangerous ne dis^, . 
But ^1 his teohkig discrete and benigne. 
To drawen folk to heven, with faimessei 
By good ensample, was his besinesse: 
But if were any peirsone obstinat, 
What so he were of highe or low estat, 
Him wolde he snibbeo sharply for the nones. 
A better pveest J trpwe that no whec noa is. 
J He waited after no pompe ne reverence, 
Ne maked him no spiced conscienoe. 
But Christes lore, and his apostleis twelve, 
He taught,* but first hefolowed it himselve. 

That Chaucer's works should at that time have great 
infloence on public feeliug, is very probable* They were 
almost the first works written in the vulgar tongue. 
Books being. all in manuscript, the learned and the great 
had been hitherto the only readers : for the former every 
thing was in Latin, for the latter every thing was written 
in French. Even before the .Conquest, as early as 
Edward the Confessor, it is said that ** all the nobility 
in their courts began to speak French as a great piece 
of gentility." After the Conquest, English seems to 
have been quite relinquished to the common sort of 
people ; and even to them French became more neces- 
sary than their native tongue. All the offices of the 
church and state were filled by foreigners ; and during 
many jBuccessive reigns it was not thought necessary for 
a clergyman to understand English. In French the laws 
also were written and administered; no other language 
being used in the courts of judicature, till the time of 
Edward the Third; and it appears that the Acts and 
Parliamentary proceedings continued to be in French 
till Bichard III. Until the age of Chaucer, to converse 

vol.. vin. D ' 



in any thing bat Fieneh was reputed vnlgar. ** The 
children who were put to learn Latin were under a ne- 
cessity of learning French at' the same time, as it waa 
the constant practice in all schools, from the Conquest 
till about the reign of Edward' II L, to make the scholars 
construe their Latin lessons into French,^ There are 
some curious remarks upon this subject, firom writers of 
that period; we have altered the spelling, as they are 
difficult to make out, but retained the words* *' This 
appearing of the birth tongue is by cause of two tlungs : 
one is for that children in school, against the usage and 
manner of all other nations, be compelled for to leare 
their own language, and for to construe thek lessons and 
other dungs in French ; and' have since that the Normans 
came first to England, Also gentlemen^s children be 
taught for to speak t^rench, from the time that they be 
rocked in the cradle, and can speak and play with a 
child's broche. And uplandish men would liken them« 
selves to gentlemen, and are fond with great business to 
speak French, for to be the more told of." . 

In the time of Richard II. we have the following 
notice of a change in this practice. .'' John Cornwall, a 
master of griammar, changed the lore in grammar school, 
and construction of French into English, and Richard 
Pencriche learned thatmanner of teaching of him; and 
other men of Pencriche. So that now, the year of our 
Lord a thousand three hundred fourscore and five, of 
the second king Richard, after the Conquest nine, in 
all the grammar schools of England children leavetH 
French; and construeth and learneth in Englbh, and 
have thereby advantage in one side, and disadvantage 
in another. Their advantage is, that they learn their 
grammar in less time than children used to do. Disad- 
vantage is, that now children of grammar school know 
no more French than can their left heel. And that fi 
barm for them, if they should pass the sea and travel in 
strange lands, and many other places also. Also gen- 
tlemen haye now much left for to teach their children 
French." 
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Tfab Gfaange was takiE^ place at the time Chaaoer 
began to write. He himself says, speaking of the bad 
French the EngUsh authors thought it necessary to 
write-^'' Certes there ben some that speak their poesy 
matter in French, of which speech ttie French men have 
as good a fantasy, as we have in hearing French men's 
English ;" and concludes — " Let then clerks indite in 
liBtm, for they have the property of science and the 
knowing in that facidty; and let French men in their 
Bcendli also indite their quaint terms, for it is kindly to 
Iheir mcKiths; and let us show our fantasies in such 
words as wie learned of our dame's tongue.'' 

It is easy 4o imagine how welcome to the popular ear 
would be the writings of Chaucer under such oircutik* 
stances; and when recited, as they were used to be, to 
the many; by the few who could obtain the manuscript 
or read it when they had it, how much influence they 
might have on popular feeling; especially in throwing 
ridicule on the comqitioBS of the Roman Church: with 
the ignorant ever a more powerful weapon than argu* 
meat or persuasion. 

Muy other English rhymers rose about the same 
^e, but none of equal eminence with Chaucer* The 
hmgnage of this first English poet is^ as might be ex- 
pected, half French. A great number of his expresnons 
we now understand as French, but not as English words; 
and of those that still belong to us, many are accented in 
the French manner, and the metre can only be preserved 
by so reading them. 



THE LISTENER,— No. XLIII. 
Mr. Listener; 

In tlie earlier part of your listening career, you gave 
us a paper upon the mis-use of the Sabbath ; in which 
!fctt reverted with mncb Irutfa iJo the weariness, idleness. 



andiinpttieiiQe which QOBtmonly att^ndit^ haUo^^dliinit?^ 
^mong t|iose who do not think th^mselveis at Ub^riy 
openly to profane them, at the same time thu^ the Jaw 
they submit too is at best ao onerousand painfal burthen. 
I donbt not that to « portion of yoor r^a^ers, these (^hipgs 
w^re applicable — I hope they were beneficiaL I. make 
no donbt that the .newspapers have disfippear^d, ti^ 
yoang ladies' correspondents waited for thdur^ letjterd 
sinqther day or two^ the friends who assemUed for^ps^ipf 
stayed at home, and , the carriages.rested in the-stfil|lje, 

AU this I am baond to believe from the kno^wn re^iilesii 

«... , . t • 

of all good people to take advice. W|iether fyie ,diotik 
that went too slowly» now keeps time on rSwd^ as visell 
as on other days, will depend. I imagine, on stronger in. 
flueaoe than yonrs* But, Mr. listener, there is apoi^. 
tiop of your JCf^defs to wbom that paper ^id not 9p[^y^ 
They iov^.the^ holy law tbey* have pledged th^n^selv^ to 
keep, .^md desire to us^ the Safobaith as sh^ be most 
ceptable tp God, and best s^rve tke;p\^pofie, ^.its ij 
tution. To them^lyes and their fi^milies they wpirid 
fain make it lovely that they may love it^ and^delightfol 
that they may delight in it* On their behalf I $id^^ss 
myself to you. Same of us are young and withonl^ider 
many adviser^ come abont ns: ^' Come Jbtther, and go 
thither*-^e at this place in the morning, and at that pkiee 
in the afternoon, and at the other in the ev^Hiiog-— teaok 
that school, help that society, devour these five hundred 
books at once. It is impossible to w^t enqploysient oa 
Sunday, v^hen there is so much to be done for the ser* 
vice of God." Others of us, if not young in years, are new 
to the desires that have taken possession of our hearts. 
We are as if just awakened to a scene where old things 
are passed away, and. all things are become new. Our 
children are about us, and our domesticks are looking to 
us for example ; yet we scarcely know ourselves what is 
best and fittest to be done. We only know that we de< 
^)xe ti^ 4o. what is most in conformity with the spirit of 
Crpd'^MWl We have lookod at ,yoi»r piqper: you have 
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miiy told t» what we are not to do. But it is not saffi- 
taent that God's laws be not broken. They are not the ' 
arbitrary appointments of a ruler who makes laws merely 
because he is a ruler, and has no object in them but to 
try the obedience of liis subjects. They are established 
for a' purpose. Every law of Ood has a reason and an 
object, tending to his glory and his people's good. Tell- 
us how we, especially those of us "who are young, or 
have the young about us, may best fulfil the spirit and 
the purpose of this law — ** Ye shall observe my Sabbattis 
to keep them holy" — Tell us how we may learn to love 
as well as to keep them. 



Many sabbaths have passed over since I received the 
above request. I would have complied with it imme- 
diately — ^for it is a subject that my heart delights in — > 
but I am expected, by virtue of my profession, to hear' 
before T speak ; and rather to report what others do, 
than offer the abstract reflections of my own mind. This 
difficulty has been removed. I was at the time upon an 
oxcarsive Tisit among my friends. I beUeved that all or 
most of them would consecrate their Sabbaths to the 
best of their judgments — for all were what is called pro- 
fessors of religion; and I had no reason to doubt but 
that the laws of God which are on their lips, are writ- 
ten on their hearts to do them. I considered that among 
these I might witnesii what my correspondents desired to 
be toldr^-and I was not deceived in my expectations. 

The family- in which I passed my first Sabbath abroad, 
were persons long di^inguished in the religious world 
as servants of God, living in his faith, and devoted to his 
service. Propriety, charity and love, were the charac- 
ter of this house at all times. During the week I had 
seen notfaii)^ of which I could have said the practice had 
an unholy and unchristiian tendency; and I had heard 
no mention of thiiigs sacred, but in such terms as chris- 

D 3 
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tiatM lofe to heax^ Birt the days «f course bad bdeft de^ 
coined with a variety of tfaiogs. The yooAger part oC 
the family were engaged every hour about some maiCter 
of their edqcatioDy some healthful exercise, or. innocetit 
recreation. The father was abroad upon business of a 
thousand kinds, and the mother engaged with business 
of ajs many kinds at home. Of course they had all th^ 
hours of private recollection, peiiiaps at day-break ot at 
midnight — but as Iteur as could be perceived^ the boarsoT 
family prayer were the only periods of cessation from 
secular affairs. Suck just importance 'was attached to 
the value of time in their house, that to hav6 been idle 
would have been felt a disgrace to the youngest of its 
members : and it is much to say that every thing I saw 
them employed about became their age, and the several 
duties of their station. 

Saturday passed like odier days, and I heard n9 one 
remark that to-morrow would be Sunday. Perfa«p<^ kt 
was not extraordinary &at what happens every webk"" 
should not be remarked upon :« bnt I am so much in the 
habit of saying to myself fen times in the day, Iscn 
morrow will be Sunday, I seemed to miss the remark ; 
and no moment occurred in' all the day, in which to havch 
said it myself would not have seemed foreign to tho^ 
purpose. 

When I waked on the Sunday morning, thouglt the 
wonted sounds without the house were hushed, the 
sounds within were judt the same ab usual-*^ns much 
brushing and banging and dusting, and all the move- 
ments that denote business and activity renewed. The 
people came down the same, and the breakfast passed 
the same, and nobody said. It h Sunday. So much' 
like another day did it feel, that to re-assure myself of 
its really being the holy day, I asked at what time the 
service began.' ''^ O, at eleven o'clock," said Maria,^ 
jumping up hastily, " is it time ?" and all were off to 
prepare themselves. They went all to church, and from 
their manner there I believd their hearts w^nt with 
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then* lltQ; littteAed irMi feeUng attealhNi td tke 

sofDOB^ and walled .home witk an air of sertons r^fle«!< 

tioD on wh^t tbey bad heard. I had etery teasan Id 

sappose some of the servaals went to chitrch also i 

^hongh %», the work rieqiiked of theai was plainly ai 

maeh as on 6ther day», all coald not hard g6ne* Daring 

the .reaiaiiider of the morning I observed the lather 

walking oYei: his grouiKb^ giving orders for to •fliorrcnri, 

and.directicms.for the ^week-day's worky to saeh of his 

seryantfs as eonld be foftnd* I observed the mofliar 

doipg the Mme M home i vvralking into the nurse^iy^ md 

about thiQ schooUroom ( noticing tilings that in the boflftte 

of .the .Uist ^eek bad escaped attention, and givia|^ 

or^fra aboat things that ito the bastie of the. next We«fc 

might esGa{>e memoiyt The chihken were not at ^it 

usual Iesson3 ; I believe they had been learnhig seal^ft- 

thi^gsai^ed-r-of.tfo 1. am not sore-^aioat likely theyi 

did so every, day : but now the youcfg ones wefd playing 

at theif asual games-r-tfae floors were strewed as ustral 

with toys, Oarts,. doUs, smd cards, and the usual comp(e- 

mept of story-books. The elder daughters were hi ^ 

gardaiit. tying, up the flowers. The^re was an ahrof jdstAfi^ 

in the ho^se, certainly,, but none of enjoyment or eon- 

cecui or any particular engagement of the auiid. Thefi^ 

was a large dinner as on other days: the deittert was 

sofurcely on the table when some one said it was church- 

tine; Md such as were inclined arose and went td 

charjch : the i^rvants certainly could not.^ Dn retnfii- 

ing» I observed that.those who had not gone, were either 

writing letters, or reading the same books as on 8atur«* 

day, I do not say they were profane books^hey were 

not ; but they were those that usually lay on the table : 

I believe they were Cowper's Task, the History of thel 

•^bigenses, and Buchanan's Memoirs. Our return 

produced -conversation : it was sensible^ national, and 

oecasioaally serious, as it was on other days ; still nbbod/ 

8aid*-.It is Sunday. 

When the younger people had retired, I asked my 
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firietid if she allowed her cMldten in ffae same aarcise- 
ments on Sunday, as oo other days. She ianswered' me 
that she did — their amasements were perfectly innocent. 
I continued, *' And you do not wish to spate year ser- 
Tants' labour on this day ?" She replied, ** I would not 
do outrage to their feelings in anything — I encourage 
and wish them to go to chnrch-«and if they chose to do 
their work on Saturday, they might — l^ut otherwise I do 
not think it of any consequence." ** Tell me then," I 
said, ** what it is you mean. I know you would not act 
against your conscience for any consideration; and I 
have always supposed your affections are with Grod. 
Tell me why you do not keep the Sabbaths he has ap* 
pointed." She answered, *^ If I believed he required it, 
I should keep them certainly : and as to outward respect 
before men, I do in somia sort observe them, because it 
is an ordinance of our country^ and tending to pnbEc 
good. It was a part of the moral law, I know, when 
men had no better rule to live by. But under the in- 
fluence of spiritual religion, I endeavour to live soberly 
and righteously before God every day— I teach my 
children never to forget, and never to offend him-^I 
think we are now under a different dispensation, and 
may enjoy the freedom that the gospel gives, without 
shackling ourselves with ordinances that belonged to a 
darker and a sadder day." ^' Madam," I said, "you 
will excuse my words — ^but your's is a strange language. 
Of course I am, acquainted with all that has been said 
about the abrogation of the Mosaic law — ^I do not wish 
to speak of it at all — ^for if it were possible to prove that 
the law of the two tables passed away with the dispensa* 
tion they belonged to, you woxdd not, I think, release 
yourself from a single obligation that is contained in 
them. . Nay, with the other nine commandments, I am 
persuaded, you would be very sorry to dispense ; and it 
seems very strange to me, that you should deidre to be 
rid of this. Is it so onerous a burthen to set apart a 
4ay in seven to the peculiar service of Grody that I hear 



;oa ialk 9C jfs^edom Md gospel piivil^a. I ^kmlA 
liave tfiaugb t the privilege was to keep it/' 

She answered me — "We must take thiiifgs ^ the 
spirit, sot ill theletter. If I did not serve. Grod on tfce 
Qther.six days, it. might he very delightful to me to be 
allowed to seive him on this : if I was in the balnt of 
foigeitiag hun^ such a memorial would be very neoeS* 
saigr-j bat I hope this is not the case. I desii>9 thdt 
eYo^.^^y with m^shqudd be * a sabbath to the Ldrd.' " 
'' Ji||r,f|iend will excuse me,'' I replied^ '< ifl dhotild.aay 
I think she speaks too proudly. An eternal sabbath is 
the:p^H|ise. of heav^n^. bitt<it is^UjOt th^ hope of earth. 
Do you mean n|e to wMi^Maiid that dorii^'tiie activity 
of secular occupation, in which I have seen your whole 
house engaged, £rom eight in thempming'tilldievefi'at 
nig^tr-^or ^veii your labours of benevdlencd, hoi^evef 
high tiheir motivil» ai'« seoular^--that your ininds have 
b^n ia no -degdeie preoccupied and dra#n off froai 
God } :ae as to, lose, if not ^ m^nory, at least theien*^ 
joyipB^ot . of. <)^ j>rQSW€e 7 Do you say that, yomr hfis'- 
bancl in his coimting^bovs^, mA your chiMr^ with their 
me^^rs, and yovr sertaiits .in. the latindry, are as able 
and as likely to re^n a holy a^d a hei^enly qoirit, as if 
the^ \tsA iOolbwg <€lke ti> e^ojupy their mibds ? Are yen 
so dispossesleid of ibat spirit of eartUine^ which ottce 
reigned in ycHi, that it never liiakes an efiS&rt to 
recover its pisedMiinaiice, tajoiig the. advantage of .]^o«r 
l^)H¥il0te occupation with the things of fime, to cUi^ 
p{i|C)0:t|i^.{Moeferemie of eternity!!" . 

** .These o^^copatidns are indispetraable," my iri^hd 
replied.; ''they are duties. .Whatever their daoigersy 
since Gt>d. has placed us in them, he can support us 
through att, and sanctify them to us. He knows th^^ich- 
firmities.of his people, and to what they staiid iexposel.'^ 

'^ And .tbHififore, " I said, '/ appomtad thfe gatilatlr^o 
strengthen them, and recover theor &om the faiisoby& 
of that exposure — as, after a hard-fought batdb, Iii6 
^snerri Of4^ his legfioBto repose^ and gives bubasatid 



diifmeiito for their wonods. I^boar was in the emse' 
pronounced on man for sin — that is, the necessity of 
labouring for the things that peridi. And no sooner 
did mercy in the Redeemer's name remit a portion of 
that curse, than it remitted, too, a portion of the iaboui^^ 
as if it had bidden us return one day in seven to para- 
dise, to forget our banishment in undisturbed enjoyment 
of our God. Are we so proud as to say we need it hot? 
Are these labours so congenial that we should desire it 
not? Is it this permission to foiget and forego every' 
thing but what our hearts are set upon, that you speak 
of as a shackle from which the children of Grod* are 
freed!" The entrance of the husband broke off the 
conversation* 

The second sabbath offered me a different scene* I- 
heard my; beautiful Amelia up before her usual time, 
sorting, and. tying up packets of school books. To 
breakfast afae came with her bonnst on^ ancl her cledL 
on her arm — ^scalded her throat with tea, and said A» 
had not time to eat^— she had to hear twenty ol^d«eD>. 
their catechism before church^time-— and quickly she 
disappeared — we found her again at the church door. 
Be it enough to say, the service was delightful — the 
sermon all that it could be to incline the heart to holiness 
and peace. My sweet Amelia looked pensively happy, 
as we bent our way homeward, till catching sight of a 
dock, ''DearT cried she, /'it is half-past one — my 
scholars will be waiting^' — and before we reached home, 
she was seated in the hall, surrounded by women and 
children. I stopped to listen, and found she was teach- 
ing them to read and spell. It was nearly three, wh^ 
seeing them disperse, I begged Amelia to take refresh- 
me;it, and asked her if reading and spelling were 
religious instructions. She said, ''Not exactly — ^but 
when they had learned to read, they could read the 
bible.'' I was jost going to say that was a contingency 
that hardly seemed to warrant the. unnecessary teaching 
of those thingpB on Sunday, when a treniendous thunder 
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i^ibe door annouDGed aotliiiig less than a oaitiage* On 
a Soaday, I thoDght, and here — »when in came an elderly 
lady,. flushed and out of breath. '' My dear child/' she 
said to Amelia, *^ don't lose a moment — I'm come for 
you, and you must go — Mr. W. of York, is going to 
preach at the New-Street Chapel — ^make haste — it is 
two miles off — IVe got the carriage— I don't use it of a 
Sunday, bat this is too great a treat to lose — I just heard 
it by chance-^there is not a moment to spare." •* O 
thank you," cried Amelia, •* how delightful ! I was going 
to the Sunday-school, but for once" — and into the car- 
riage she jumped. ''Dearest me!" said the good old 
grandmother, in the arm chair from which she was too 
infirm to move — "that child will kill herself— but there 
-^she's always after good— not a bit of luncheon has she 
had. Well, times are altered — when I was young, 
good people went to their parish church, and read their 
bible, and thought that was enough." 

The dinner was on the table at five o'clock, but Amelia 
was not returned. We were in progress when she 
came. " There now," said the old lady, " sit down and 
speak to me a word if you can — ^but eat some dinner 
first — -I have not heard the sound of your sweet voice 
to-day, nor any of the dear good things you know how 
to cheer my heart with." '* Dearest gramdmama," said 
the lovely girl, "I delight to talk to you — ^but you know 
what a day Sunday is to me— r-I never have a moment to 
sit down." The clock struck six, and we were ready 
fdr church, when there walked in a group of yoiang peo- 
ple, whose errand ran thus — ^Amelia must go with them 
to-night to Old Street — there wias a Missionary from 
Nova Scotia-^a most interesting young man, not mor6 
than three and twenty, and had preached two hours and 
a quarter this morning— he had been among the savages 
—it would be a most' interesting seridion — ^sh6 must go. 
Amelia hesitated a moment, but her blue eyes beamed 
impatience kt bet own delay — **I should like to go — biit 
I was going to churdh with grandpapa — helfill not like 
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to be left — I do long to go.** The old gentteman an^ 
derstood her looks. " There, go, dear, go if you like — 
I never cross yoang people in these things. Don't un- 
derstand it ; didn't use to be so in my time. Take care 
of yourself, that's all." We went to church, and heard 
a most beautiful finishing to the morning's discourse, 
which we then had not perceived it wanted, but by whicli 
we now found it doubly valuable. 

Amelia rejoined us after nine o'clock, for the sermon, 
as she told us exultingly, had been full two hours long. 
The colour was gone from her cl^eek, and the brightness 
from her eye; she threw herself on the sofa, took some 
tea, but said she was too much tired to eat. In vain she 
tried to read — in vain the old lady, who had heard nothing, 
intreated to be told what she had heard. Amelia was 
exhausted beyond any efibrt to recover herself. " Dear 
Amelia," I said to her as we were going to bed, ** have 
you enjoyed your sabbath ?" ** O, yes, I hope so, but I 
am dead tired." ** Do you feel the better for this day 
of rest?" She smiled at the word — ** Rest I have had 
none, but I must be the better for all the good I have 
heard." " May you not have heard too much ? " " No, 
that cannot be : is not preaching the nourishment ap- 
pointed for our souls ? It is more needful than the food 
we eat." '* But there is such a thing as digesting," 
** l^txxe!^ she said ; '' to-day I have only had time to 
devour the food, I must digest it to-morrow." '' That 
is a new system ; your powers should be strong. And 
then you have had no time to yourself all day." ** No, 
that is the worst of it : but we must not live for our- 
selves." ** And yet I think the sabbath ^as g^ven us 
for our own sakes, to rest and refresh our souls." ** From 
week-day labours — but we should spend it in well-doing, 
and imparting spiritual good to all who" — *^ Who need 
it — and you, then, are not of that number?" ** Indeed, 
yes ; I need every thing ; I feel very sad, and quite 
confused — I know I should profit more by being 
in my chamber, in communion with God ; but then" — 
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^ Bot tbea yon are the ooly pexsoo fbr nlKMe benefit 
jfoar sabbatb ^ras not intODded." 

I arrived on the following Saturday at the home of a 
friend. iShe apolc^ed for the absence of her daugh* 
ters all the morping. * *' Saturday," she said, ** is a par- 
ticular day among us — ^we feel like school-boys finish- 
log up their tasks to be ready for a holiday. We write 
all necessary letters — ^if any little matters are in agita^ 
tioQ among us, we try to arrange them, to get them off 
our minds ; particularly we try to disencumber onr me- 
mory of little things, such as orders, promises, &c«, that 
they q^ay not obtrude themselves to-morrow. In short, 
it is a^ universal settling day among us. And you 
would be amused to see how the little ones mimic and 
burlesque our plan — arranging their toys, giving back 
what they have of each other's, and settling all differences 
— ^yon will see them in every corner of the house, col- 
lecting what they have left about, and hunting for what 
is lost — ^if I want one of them, it is ' O mama, you know 
it is Saturday, and we are so busy.' I never let them 
see me smile at their odd devices of arrangement, for I 
love to see them imbibe our habits, before they can 
share our feelings." 

At dinner I learned that all arrangement was at an 
end— indeed I could see it ; for the house looked as I 
bave seen others look, when every thing b put in order 
for a rout . Fresh flowers .were in the chimney, fresh 
perfames on the table — work, books, and drawings, all 
were laid away. I foolishly asked, if company was ex- 
pected. ''Yea," my friend replied, '*we shall have 
company; but not such as will trouble you. We do 
notUng on Saturday evening but prepare for Sunday. 
We collect our poor.tpgether, to instruct them in religion, 
and prepare^heir hearts for sabbath occupation ; and, as 
far as we can, remote any little anxieties that may be 
OQ their minds, or disputes that may be between them* 
We give them tea, and while the elders instruct them, 
it is the privilege of the little ones to sit up half an hooar 
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later than usual, to wait upon them — one not lightly 
prized, I assure you. When this is done, we like to sit 
down and talk together,' or perhaps read together, if 
any thing particularly interestkig has come in — but we 
do not like to have any matters of business brought in ; 
and our girls have made it a forfeit to disarrange their 
minds by the introduction of any unwelcome subjects-^ 
it sometimes causes us a little mirth, to determine whe- 
ther the forfeit has been incurred." 

Sunday came. When I appeared, the youngest 
child ran up to me, and asked if I was sure I was in a 
good-humour — I said, " I hoped so." " Because," she 
said, " nobody must get up in a bad humour on a 
Sunday." The parents smiled, but did not check her : 
J had before remarked the stillness of the house — I be- 
lieve, literally, nothing had been done, but to light the 
fires and prepare the breakfast. 

. The little ones were all present during breakfast, an 
unusual thing, receiving from mama the materials of 
occupation and amusement ; pictures of sacred subjects, 
little Sunday books, and various articles of that sort, 
made valuable by being never produced except on 
Sunday. My friend told me that though they had 
similar things in the week, she always had a choice set 
for Sunday ; a trick that was certain to succeed in 
making them desired ; and when the set was worn, and 
the novelty quite exhausted, they passed into the com- 
mon nursery store, and new ones were provided ; by 
which the sabbath was a distinguished and desired day : 
this was all she could do for them while so youngs 
Some^ little things were given them to learn ; but it was 
made rather a matter of credit and ambition than ne- 
cessity, to have plenty of things to repeat at tea-time. 
After breakfast every body disappeared till the service- 
bell rang, then all were expected to assemble to go 
.together to divine worship. This was a rule ; we went 
.to church or chapel ; I shall not say which, though I 
know, because I would not have it supposed this is an 
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knportant point of tny picture—- it makes not to the 
sabject. It was the place the parents had selected as 
best for themselves and their children, aod it was not 
expected any one should choose to know a better. 

On oar return Jbome, my friend said to me, " You 
will excuse our leaving you till dinner. It is our rule 
to separate, and pass the time alone : our servants, who 
are confined in the week, have leave to walk out. « Our 
doors are closed against all comers. The girls go to 
their rooms, or to the garden, where they like, but are 
strictly enjoined to be each one alone. For my own 
part, charged as I am with the care of such a family, 
the right to be alone with God, and do nothing but com- 
municate with myself or him, is a privilege I cannot 
forego for any thing. I never even read, except a little 
in my Bible : I read enough on ottier days. It is so 
sweet to me to feel I 7//ay do nothing, after a week of 
which every hour is employed: it is really the greatest 
luxury I know. If I could find no thoughts of my own 
to employ my mind, this morning's service would amply 
have supplied them. I believe the girls fee} the same; 
but I do not constrain them as to occupation — ^merely 
that they should not be in company. We shall meet 
you at four o'clock to dinner. I hope, you will not want 
any thing, for it is very likely your bell might not be 
answered : there ar^ folks in the nursery, however." 

At four o'clock we met at a dinner entirely cold ; and 
remained together, talking or silent, as we pleased ; but 
no one spoke of yesterday's business, or to-morrow's 
plans; and what pleased me almost as much, nobody 
said, ** I am going so and so to-night-*- where are you 
going?" We were all going, of course, to our accus- 
tomed place of worship^ We went; and when we 
returned, all the children came forth to tea, with hymns^ 
collects, and all sorts of things to say : we each took our 
share in hearing them. There was abundance of gaiety, 
and abundance of cake; and fruit to lay by for to-morrow; 
and I remarked that wine and cakes were sent down for 
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the serfaats, Tkrea the Sanday-books mad fktmtem 
were snnendered, and in lialf an hour idl was peaee 
again. 

The. elder party remained together ; saered music waa 
Ae proposed amnsement ; every one who had learned to 
play, however imperfeetly» was to do her part All sang* 
together for thehr owb pleasnre ; and those who excelled 
sang apart for Ihe pieaanre of the rest. Books were on 
the table if any one Kked to read ; bnt not the same thai 
lay there always. Phiyers were as asaal, and we retirod* 

Here are three patterns for making a SQnday-'<-Hny: 
leaders can choose between them. 



UfTROIWCTION 

TO ▲ 

fiERTES OF ESSAYS ON THE SUBJECTT OF 

ARCHITECTURE. 



Op the wisdom and goodness of the Creator ine the 
worics of nature we have taken many occasioits to speak* 
We have desired to tarn the coarse of our stadias 
thitherward, because we would introduce ourselves to^ 
more intimate acquaintance with God^s immediate 
works^ and the secret machinery of his creation. We 
have not exhausted our subjects-r-they are inexhaus^ 
tiUe. Some parts of our natural history are still m 
course; others, if occasion appears, may be hereafter 
renewed ; and new ones will not be wanting to succeed 
them* Bnt, for the sake of variety, we have determined 
at present to forego our botanical drawings, imd supply 
" their place with plates illustrativ^e of a new subject. 

We have spoken of God's immediate works; and 
beautiful indeed it is to contemplale the resources and 
pxodnctioal of nature, wliere ah^ acts with little or no 
ke^froi^ aMii» ^ tf to mark Ina infieijorityp thaefo itfe^ 
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Ae finest of her productioDS — as the master artist re- 
serves the most cnrioas piece of workmanship for his 
own hand, -and commits the inferior to those whom he 
employs. The snowy pearl and brilliant diamond man 
must go after to the deep, and take them as he finds 
them—he cannot make the like. The flower of the 
g$atien and the oak of the forest he may take possession ' 
of, to cultivate and shelter them — but with his utmost 
e»e he seldom brings them to so much perfection as in 
their native soil— make them or imitate them for him- 
self he canaot. Still less can he approach in any thing 
to the intricacy, the wonders^ and magnificence of the 
animal creation. It is thence that men are accustomed ' 
to hold up the productions of nature to shame the pro* 
dnctionis of art, doing homage to the former as the work ' 
of God, and treating the latter as the work" of man.^ 
But it is not well that we meantime forget how small a 
s^are man has in his own works. He raised the build-*' 
ing with all its fair and beautiful proportions — he made ' 
the mortar, and he made the bricks — he made the tools' 
with which he carved the stone— but here is the limit of 
his work. He did not give to the lime its adhesive pro- 
perties, nor to the fire its capacity of hardening into 
brick the loose, soft earth. He giave th^ iron its edge, 
but not its capability of receiving it; on another sub- 
stance he might exert himself in vain to edge it. Be it 
said that still the merit of the work is man's.^ — In the 
lime, and the iron, and the earth how little beauty, rnd 
how little approach to the magnificent cathedral ! But 
then, again, man was not the maker of his own faculties. 
That power of judging of fitness and proportion^ — that 
ingenuity of contrivance to raise weights beyond his 
strength, to heights above his reach — the very necessities 
and desires which have instigated him to all this— >'are 
they of man's own workmiainship? We may' say, No;' 
bat with what skill he has adapted the productions of 
nature to the supply of his necessities, and her super- 
finities to the gratification i)f his. desires, converting her 
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l^aat beaatifal prodnctioiis to be the ornament -aad 
bjBaaty of his own* We wonld rather say that Grod baa 
so adapted, and did so* intend them. We do not believe 
that these discoveries and intentions are the happy ^ 
c}ianees of hnman industry and wit. We believe rather 
that design was in it all from the beginning ; and that 
man had his powers, and natare had her properties^ 
exactly adapted to each other, with a view to fatnre 
progressive collosioD. In vain bad man sat shivering 4& 
the rains and perceived his need of covering, if by hifi 
faculties of observation, calculation and comparison, he 
had not discovered Ihat there were sabstanees the waters 
cOnld not penetrate.^ In vain had be looked npon the 
wood in the tree and the stone in the qnarry, if he bad^ 
not found a substance hwrder than themselves with which 
to separate and frame them to his use. Go through 
with the enquiry thus, and we shall find that the material 
without the faculty, or the faculty without the material, 
would be unavailable to the production of any work of 
art God is the maker and sole workman of them bc^- 
— ^man is the infant with his dissected chart, thinking 
himself very clever that he can make it fit. 
. With reference to this evident design in the adapta- 
tion of nature's materials to man's desires, it is, that we 
judge those to be too hasty who condemn the use c^ the 
various elegancies industry produces^ and wealth takes 
possession of; as if they were a departure from the sim- 
plicity of heart and renunciation of the world required of 
us by the gospel. To set the heart upon the fretted tur- 
rets and^ the gilded roofs, to fancy we shall be the happier 
for their possession, and fret ourselves because we can- 
not have them, or to sacrifice a single duty for the attain- 
ment of them, is indeed a vanity and a f6lly inconsistent 
with every principle of religion. But otherwise, I can* 
not see for what these curious capabilities were impar- 
ted, unless for the exercise of our talents and Uie grati- 
fication of our senses ; nor to whom such superfluous in- 
dttlgences of Almighty goodness were granted, if not to 
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Us own people. When the ohastened spirit la weaiy 9$ 
its spleadofirs and wishes to pot tiiem off» it is very well 
—it may even be very wise. Bat I cwDot think we 
have a right to itnpngo the condact of those, who, pfo- 
fesBing to forego the vanities of the world* still sarroond* 
theaselves with snch snperflnities of wealth and taste,. at 
snit their rank and circomstanoe. I think in all natfeia: 
of donbt, with respect to our condact under a reUgioua. 
profession, we should have a view to the original designs 
ofProvideiice. 

There ia notlung in which man's ingenuity went so 
early and ao £ur beyond hia necessities as in hia architect 
tnral w^ks, originating, of course, in the simple desire ef 
shelter from the inclemencies of the weather. ArcUtee- - 
tare fanka now among the firat of human arts, and has 
done so from very remcwte agea. To knew something: 
of its history, theref<Mre, to trace its progress, and be ae<- 
quainted with its principles, is a study well worthy the 
attention of the young; to whom we propose, in a aimple 
way, to introduce it, with such drawings as may be neeea- 
sary to Hie elucidation of the subject. Deep and critical 
enquiry is not in any thing to be the character of onr 
work ; and id Architecture, as in other articles, we pie* . 
tend to nothing more than a brief sketch, which after 
study and more extended reading may fill up; The 
space we can allot to it in each number is but small; hut 
we sate persuaded it will not be an uninteresting aufajeci. 
to the greater number of our readers. 



CONVERSATIONS ON GEOLOGY. 

CONVEBSATION XIX, 

Mrs. L.-^I have brought with me a specimen of the ' 
Blue lias, which was the subject of our last converse* 
tioa. For its beauty it is often polished, and is known in 
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ooUections by the ntrme of Landscape Stone, because, 
as yoQ siee, the lines assume the appearance 6f landscape 
drawing, Fig. 1. 

Mat,— I was regretting that we had not seen a speci- 
men of the Idas. The sight of one leaves on my mind a 
clearer idea of the substance, though it may not always 
enable me to recognize it; You have several new spe- ' 
oimens for us to«day, I see. 

Mrs. L. — I am intending to speak again of the Bed 
Marie, and to introduce some substances connected with 
it, that you liave not yet seen. You are to consider 
this conversation therefore, as one of general observation 
on the strata we have been considering, as adjacent to 
the coal, rather than as a new subject. 

Anne. — In looking over our geological books, I ob- 
served, that some of them place the Bock Salt and 
Gypsum formations in the new Bed Sandstone, as you 
told us would be the case. I have looked with increased 
curiosity at our Alabaster vases. It is a beautiful sub- 
stance. 

Mrs. L. — Messrs. Conybeare and Phillips speak of 
these substances as belonging to the New Sandstone, 
called by Dr. M'Culloch Superior Sandstones — ^these 
differences are easily explained — the former arrange- 
ment includes the Bed Marie in the Old Sandstones, 
while the other separates it. I have often told you 
these divisions are arbitrary and uncertain, and you 
will find them different in different works; but by no' 
means irreconcileable one with another, by a little atten- 
tion to their connexions. Certainly the Bed Marie 
contains both Gypsum and Salt. At Newbiggen in 
Cumberland, the Alabaster, which I have mentioned to 
you as a sort of Gypsum, lies in Bed Argillaceous 
Marie, between two Strata of Sandstone; so that it 
might, without impropriety, be said to be contained in 
either. ** One mile south of Whitehaven in Cumber- 
land, the subterranean working for Alabaster, extends 
thirty yards in a direct line ; the passaiges are low^ and 
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of just snflkieot size to allow one maa to ent^r thesw 
From the main passage, are two or three lateral ones^ 
each extending perhaps ten yards. At their extremities, 
are large spaces, in which the Alabaster is blasted by 
gBopowder." At the commencement of' the last war^ 
two or three hundred tons of this Newbiggen Grypsum 
were sold per annum. 

Anne. — I hope these Strata are tolerably extensive 
—or some regions mast be destitute of our most neces- 
sary article. Salt. 

Mrs. L. — We hear of Rock Salt almost every where. 
In Garamania, we are told of its being used as a build- 
iog stone^ in consequence of its hardness, and the dry- 
ness of the air. In Peru there are many mines, situated 
at a great elevatioa above the sea— ^he salt is very hard^ 
and of a violet colour. In St. Domingo it exists in a 
mountain. 

Mat.— <One cannot but feel curious to know whea 
these things were first discovered^ and applied to their 
present uses. 

Mrs. Li. — That is seldom possible to trace. Salt is 
among the earliest articles mentioned in Scripture. " Salt 
was an object of taxation at a very early period in tins 
country. Aneus Martius, 640 years before the Chris- 
tian 8Bra, instituted such a tax. The tribute was con- 
tinued on the Britons when the island was held by the 
Bomans, who worked the Droitwich mines, and who 
made salt a part of their soldiers' salary. Hence the 
Qustom at Eton Montem of asking for salt. The ancient 
mode of making salt, and which even now, I believe, is 
practised in Germany, was to fling the brine on burning 
wood, by which means the water was evaporated, and 
the salt left adhering to the ashes. The Saxons, accor- 
ding to their ideas of liberty, divided the Salina between 
the king, nobles, and the freemen. Of the salt-works at 
Nantwich, eight were the joint property of the king and 
earl Edwin. The king had two-thirds of the profits, and 
tbe earl 6ne thirc}. Edwin had also a work near hU 
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manor of Aghton, which yielded enough for his own 
household. If the salt of this work was sold, the king 
was to have a tax of two-pence upon it, and the earl 
one penny." Bat we are departing from oar present 
subject to one already spoken of: it is, however, in 
immediate connexion with the present. " The Red 
Marie, and its associated Magnesian Limestone, form 
the last of the nearly horizontal and conformable Strata, 
occupying the eastern and southern counties, and the 
Strata of the succeeding formations are unconformably 
placed with these, rising from beneath them at various 
distances, and at considerable angles, and towering into 
lofty groups and chains of mountains, around which the 
Red Marie skirts, occupying the plains at their base: 
so that the appearance of the whole may be described by 
the figure of a sea, composed of horizontal beds of Red 
Marie, and surrounding elevated islands, conristing of 
rocks of the Coal formation, or Carboniferous Mountain 
Limestone, Old Red Sandstone, Transition Slate, and 
Greenstone, all variously and irregularly stratified/' 
** In some places near Bristol, the lower part of the 
Sandstone of this formation, which here overlies the 
Gloucestershire and Somersetshire Coal-fields, alternates 
with a layer of blue or greenish colour. The Red Marie 
belonging to this formation, contains in the neighbour- 
hood of Bristol a small quantity of Sulphate of Barytes, 
and abounds with Sulphate of Strontian, in the form of 
veins and even large beds, and, as usual, containing 
Gypsum. On the top of the Limestone Strata, forming 
the c]ifi*s on each side of the Avon, lies a yellowish sand, 
which has sometimes the appearance of a Breccia. In 
its^ssures are found Crystals of Carbonate of Lime, and 
Sulphate of Strontian, the latter often in a radiated form, 
and sometimes in balls weighing many pounds. At Red- 
land, this stone is covered by the Lias Limestone in 
horizontal Strata, containing Ammonites, Gryphites, and 
Anomiee in abundance. 
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Mat* — Here are many new terms which I am hophig 
to have explained. 

Mrs. L. — We will take these new suhstances in Jsuc- 
cession. Barytes is an Alkaline Earth; becomes caustic 
on being exposed to a strong heat, and ultimately melts. 
Being found in small quantities, we consider it rather as 
a fossil than a rock. There are but two sorts, the Sul- 
phate and the Carbonate of Barytes. They yield to the 
knife, are sometimes of an earthy texture like Chalk, 
sometimes crystalized and transparent; are distinguished 
from other earthy substances by their great weight, 
whence their name. Fig. 2, is a Carbonate of Barytes^ 
Fig. 3. a Sulphate. Strontian is an earth newly dis- 
covered, and resembles Barytes in some particulars; 
butU is not so heavy, and is generally of a sparry texture; 
often of a very light blue colour, and is then called Celes-' 
tine. Strontian may be known by mixing a little of it in 
powder, with spirit of wine, winch, being set on fire, pro- 
duces a beautiful purple flame. There is a Sulphate and 
a Carbonate of Strontian ; the latter is very rare, and 
hitherto found only at Strontian in Argyleshire-^— JFiy. 4. 
is a specimen of the Sulphate of Strontian, or Stronti- 
anite. Of the Redland specimens I can show you se- 
veral. Fig. 5. is an Astrea in the rough. It radiates 
you see from a sort of root, and terminates in the form 
of a honeycomb — when polished it has the beautiful ap- 
pearance of Fig. 6. — Fig. 7. is a polished specimen of 
another kind, termed Caryophillia — these and a great 
many more, are varieties of that class of animals nearly 
pertaining to vegetables in character and appearance, 
which we consider as the lowest link of the animal cre^ 
ation ; and of which the fossil world affords so many in- 
stances of curious, and now unknown species. 
Mat. — ^These are very curious. 

•Mrs. L. — ^They are so; and when you see a large 
mass, planed and polished, they are very beautiful. 

Anne. — I am afraid I ought to know what a Breccia 
is, for I am aware it has been mentioned in some former 
conversation — but I have not a clear recollection of it. 
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Mrs. L. — I mentioned it as a common name tot those 
masses of rock, that are evidently made up of the broken 
pieces of the adjacent Strata, and cemented by time and 
circumstance into a solid mass. Of course they are 
infinitely various, according to what they are compound- 
ed of; and may be known by this admixtnre-the effect 
is often beautiful. jPt^r. 8. is a small specimen of the 
Bristol Breccia on the banks of the Avon, mentioned 
above, which may give you an idea of what is meant by 
the term. Of the crystals of Carbonate of Lime, we 
have already spoken — they constitute those beautiful 
spars which abound at Bristol. Calcareous Spar is the 
more common appellation. 

Annb. — I have often found myself mistaking the 
Calcareous Spar for Quartz Crystal; is there not some 
resemblance ? 

Mrs. L. — Use the point of your knife, and you may 
instantly decide between them. The Carbonate of lime 
will receive the scratch — ^the Quartz will not. 

Anne. — Here is one other unexplained word. I 
think we have not seen a Graphite. 

Mrs. L. — ^It is a bivalve shell of unequal valves. 
Here is one, firmly seated in a mass of lias, JPV^. 9. 
You will remember that all these fossils belong to other 
substances dispersed among the beds of Red Marie; 
itself containing no organic remains. Mr. Conybeare 
thus speaks of it: — ** I forbear to speculate on the pro- 
bability, that the whole extent of the lELed Marie 
was produced by the deg^dation of the rocks which 
have left their fragments still imbedded in its mass. 
The total absence of those organic remains, iprhich 
occur so abundantiy in the Strata inmiediately below 
as well as above, and the general want of consoli- 
dation in its various and heterogeneous beds, certainly 
argue ^that its formation took place under different cir- 
cumstances, and by a different process ^ of the subjacent 
Slate and Lanestone^ or the superincumbent lias." 
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SERIB6 OF FAMILIAR CONYEBSATIONS 

ON THE ANIMAL KINGDOM. 



CONVERSATION XVII. 



irfh^ta 



, CLASS IL—MOLLUSCA. 

Oaiwr I.— Cephalopoda, contaimng the Sepitif NautUta, 

2.-^Pteropoda . • • . • «... Clioy ByaUa. 

3. — Gasteropoda . . • • Sbtg^ Snails Limpet, 

. 4.-^-AcephaU, « • • . , •«• C/ys<«ry Mwcle^ Atcidia, 

Pyrpsoma, 
S."— Brachlopoda ••••••••••«• lingulay Terebratula* 

6. — Cihrhop^da • • • • Barnacle. 



THB Ot8TBIl AND FEARL BIUSGLB. 

♦ _ _ 

H Bi^RY.— To what class do oysters belong. Father? 

PaI^a.^^To the MoIIasca : a class which comprehends 
ali those animals whose bodies are soft and gelatinous, 
and y^t hav^ respiratory and circulating organs. 

Ai^NA.^ — ^We haye heard nothing about them yet, 
^F^pa. 

PAPA.-^Tfaey are hot a class that will interest you 
mocfa, I fear. Generally speaking, they are senseless, 
inaoiniate creatures. 

Mama. — -And yet I think the variety which their dis- 
mmilarity to all other creatures maked in the animal 
xreation, excites a species of interest apart from any that 
^may be produced by a knowledge of their structure and 
habits. 

Papa.-^I think so too ; but I question if with Anna 
ft will counterbalance the general want of activity and 
intelligence for which they are remarkable. 

The animals of this class are quit^ distinct from those 
of every other. They far surpass the 2iOophytes, which 
in the texture of their bodies they most resemble, in com* 
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plexity of structure : they differ from ioseols and^wdfms 
in having neither articulated joints oor rings; and Ihey 
^ev from the higher class, the Tertehal aoimtfb) in 
having neither bones nor red blood. 

H£NliY. — What is the distinguishing character of 
this class? 

Papa. — Its ^Het ebara^teiifilio is the membranoiis 
investment of flesh, called a cloak or mantle, in wYAeh 
the vital organs are env^opeid$ in addition to irhid« 
most ani^aligi Jbelongifig to, i% ajr# pir^ei^d by a ahril^i 

HsNRY.r^I Jhave understoad that the form of the 
shell dj^ermines 4he differeBt rovddrs and geneira* ^ 

Pap A.— LinnsBUs deriyedthe character from the finrnt 
of the shell, and the number of parts of which it -was 
composed : according as the, sh^IVl oovsisted' of one or 
more pieces, he called them univalve, bivalve, orttdti^ 
valve ; but the real characters of the MoUusca were "but 
little kn/^;9,t(^ that^vahnd>l^.nat]iffi^ ittbas^^remaiied 
for Cuvier tp l^y.open t)ie iprondi^ft eontaii^. in this 
part of the a^imial kingdom, ^ndy iiccp;rdiDg;to.hivrit^1iw 
i^bell cpni^tituJtes pQ characteristtic ^ifl^reiica^ • . :v % < ^ 

Henry. — Does he then place the spml «lid>tb6 aMg; 

fof example^-io the sajmi^ prd^ 2 • ' ♦,/>,*- 

Pap At — ^Yes; certainly he does. The one ii; a^tet^ 
taceoi]j!i^ apd the Qther a QidL^d Uollusea; b»t tketr 
coi;iformation is, in other respects, precisely the Jimii&b 

Anna. — ^I suppose fe^taceoua me^m bavyig a slieli. 
Papa? s .' 

Papa.^— Yes, my dear— va shell which the: aaiiwl ican 
g^ pntqf at pleasurf^; in dJAtinctioii from a ^rmiUciAms 
shell, such as the lobster's, which adheres to, and imdoaea 
all parts of the body. 

Tfjike l^ipUusca. generally ^re yery temiHoifs ^ MeC I 
have beeya i^ormed. that they will move aften being'-cvt 
into several pieces, and wi}l re-prodape vei^ wnsiderdbfe 
portions of t^eir bpdy* when destroyed in. any msty* ^ 

ANNA.-rrIn that respect they are liike Zoopbylei^ vasa 
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-^eB t&tsMitk^i,* Aiito. The powet of re- 
pFodttetioD/ howerer^ is by no means confined to the 
Zg>ophytes4 We have i^en it also, as you may remem- 
ber, in the Crab tribes «nd in some worms, aiid it is even 
f(niB#in^tU& lizard and other teptiles. 

Henry. — I am surprised. Father, that Cuvier should 
nsign a higher 'talric in the scale of creation to the Mol- 
fatsdafhan to the inteHigent insect dnd active lobsten 
Sariiy this' cliitiiiy oyst^^nnot be more highly organ- 
ized? Hito the fiei!t^ l^tag-beetle or the elegant dragon- fly« 
' ^PAPA>^In {ioint of internal conforAiation — andM is 
that which Cuvie* -chiefly regards — it' Bblds a much 
higiier' rank thaii atiy of the ailimals we h&ve yet kio- 
ikedV • \ ■ ' 

Hjn<f»Y);*-iWdl, whatever itsr internal organs may be, 
it keema to want all the external ones. It is not bnl^ 
iriftovt ftttbs, bat it has not even a head. 

PAFA.-^The c&^umstanee of its wanting a head, has 
IJiiten name tcr the drd'er to which it belongs. * You may 
nmesBber that it is termed acephala* 

Anista:-— And it has no inouth neither. T cannot 
t]|nik how it eats« 

Papa. — Not quite so feist, my dear girl. It has a 
aH>titfa» and a wide one too, thoii^ ydu have nevef found 
it oat : Ae mouth Mes at the edge, between the folds of 
the mand^; 

" Anma;^^You mean here, Papa, oppoi^ite to the open- 
ing of the shell? 

Papa.— Yes. 

HsNRY«— What is this brown patt. Father, which we' 
^R&e beard? 

Papa. — ^It is the gills, or organs of respiration. 

In'aIlHoHi]«» of the acephala order the shell is bi- 
valve; that is, it x!onst8l8 of two pieces, which are gene- 
ilaily'so disposed that tfaiey acan move one upon sknother' 
by means of osseous projections which receive eeidbt 
•fhet, and so form a hinge. 

They are besides connected by an elastic Ugaai^tit of 
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a horny substance, which continnally tends to open 
them. 

Anna. — I do not see any thing like a hinge in these 
oyster shells. 

PAPA.--;The shells of the oyster and scaHop are des** 
titute of them. 

HENRY.^-Tf the elastic ligament by wUchthe shedls 
are united eontinnally tends to open* thein^ how is -.the 
animal able to keep them so firmly closed i 

Papa.— It is supplied with muscles for the purpose^ 
which pass at right angles between the valves. In the 
oyster there is only one muscle of the kind» situated 
near the centre of the shell; here are remains of i{ on 
both the yalves of this shell which has. been opened^ biy 
which yott may j»dge how thick and strqi^. it is^ Wbra 
the animal is dead^ and there is therefore no longer aoy 
power to use this muscle, the aheU always opens* you 
know. 

Henry.*— Are all the order of Acig^baia pi^y^dad 
with shells? 

Papa. — No: some are destitute of theni. in ll^ ^ 
well as in other orders. 

There are, I believe, thirty*one ctifierent species of 
oysters, which are principally distinguished bypeooU^-^. 
rities in their shells. 

Anna. — Is not Colchester famous for themL 

Papa.— i-Yes» The month of the river- Colna^ on 
which that town stands^ has long been noted for searing 
them. The persons who make this their btisiness> are 
called dredgers. They collect the Spat^ as they call 
them, that is the young oysters, which at first very m^h, 
resemble a drop of tallow, and are about the size .^f a 
sixpence, from the stones, old oyster shells, and. other 
things on which they are deposited, and lay them in beds^. 
or layers, to grow and fatten. They are not fit for the 
table until they are about a year and a half old. 

Mama. — I believe oysters require both fresh and salt 
water* 
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Pa^A.-— Yea: vithoat fresh water they are hard, bit- 
ter and unpalatable; they are therefore generally reared 
at the moatfas of liyers. 

H£NRY.-^I shonld suppose the eastern shores of our 
isiaad have long been noted for them ; for I remember 
that jTavenidy. satirising Montanns, a noted epicure, says 
of him: 

^ He, trheth<ir Clroe s rock bis oysters bore. 
Or LttcriDe lake or distant Hichborough's shore, 
.Knew at first taste." 

Pa^a.**---I believe Britain generally, and more espe- 
dttlly the eastern part, has been noted for oysters from 
tfte'time bf ' Jitvetial ;> and it still keeps its superiority in 
titttf prdduotion dver other co tin tries, 

liAMik.-^Onr oysters ate however by no means equal 
in size to those of the East Indies. 1 have seen, some 
that itodftored it least tvo feet over ; and I have read 
that one of those found on the Coromandel coast, is 
^stpcHAe of fbrnisbing a pleotifnl meal to eight or ten 
men. 

Pa^a.-^^BqI ihey are not to be compared tQ the 
dyslers lof England for delic^y of flavour. 

Amna« — ^Are not pearls obtained from oyster shells? 

PAPA.-^They are taken principally from the pearl 
tatfscte ; bat similar concretions ai^ sometimes found in 
the eommoa oyster^ and indeed in the shells of most of 
the testaceous MoUosca. 

The pearl mnscle has a roughs flattened^ and nearly 
tnrbaliir shell, about eight inches long, and somewhat 
more in breadth. The colour of the exterior is very 
various; in some it is sea-green, in others chesnut, with 
white rwjfs, or whitish with green rays* IV'itbin, it is 
smooth add of a silver colour. The internal coats of 
this sheB are what is called mother-of-pearl. 

Anwa.^— •'Where are they found ? 

Papa. — They are commonly found, I believe, adher- 
ing to coral banks. There are a great number of 
fisheries for them in America and Asia ; but the princi- 

f3 
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pBii ^xe tiiat in ih0 ) Persian gulf, near ^; isbiiMl t»f 
|Babi!ein, and that on the coast of ISnev^Uy la Eastavp 
Hindostao* • -.'*l* 

MAMA. — I have often thought that if. ladies of f^nsi- 
bility wene ikware what suJSimogs are endured^ and "^hat 
. a. waste of human life is inonrred in the pearl fishesieSy 
Ih^ eoltld^ never wear pearls with comfort* 
. A.NNA^-^Are they not picked^ up ky dtvers. Mama .3. 

MAMA.-rrYeSr my dear; but only think What divii^ 
.is. The poor creatures, who acagetnemlly. Negroes^ or 
the.veiy lowest of the people, are taken out in boats to 
the places where the sheikh are to be found, and are 
there let down by ropes into the ocean , with a large 
net fastened to their necks, bnd a great stdne,4)f perhaps 
fifty pounds weight, tied to their great toe, to accelerate 
their descent. There they remain, holding in their 
breath for half an hour, oi^ sonietimes more, in danger 
every moment of perislnng by snlSbcation, or of being 
devoured by sharks. When they have filled their net, 
they make a s^nal; on which the het is first drawn up, 
and then the diver. Bht theiR dangers and! suffer- 
ings in the waterarenotall; for the pressure of the aif 
upon their lungs universally causes them to raise blood; 
so that although the most robust and healthy yoting men 
are chosen for this employment, they seldom strrvive it 
above five or six years; for even if they are so fqrtanate 
as to escape death in the ocean, at the end of that time 
they usually fall victims to consumption* 

Papa. — It is lamentable to think. haw nany of our 
fellow-creatures are annually sacrificed in t&rious ways, 
merely to gratify avarice and vanity. 

Hbnry. — ^Very few of the MoUusca appear to have the 
power of motion. 

Papa.— -Most of the testaceous Mallusca have, by 
means of a muscular appendix called the foot, which they 
can protrude or retract at pleasure; and which, when 
they design to move, they fasten in the sand or to rocks, 
and by drawing their body up to it, make a jbIow pro- 



gress: but^&e common^ofaJlXft, tod^ in geodfri, til Biol- 
)ii9i» wkii meqoal ^shells, hove no foot, dnd MiiiiN{Mtttly 
have scarcely any means of voluntary moveoient. 

ANKA.^-*47an tbey more at all, Papa? 

Pa FA .^^ Yes : a very little. By opening their shells, 
and receiving: a considerable qoantity ofwater^ and then 
shntting them suddenly, which they do with a lond snap, 
theyptoduee an impulse which throws them up several 
inches. I hdve been tdld that the oyster is sometimes 
seen to jump in thismanner half a yard oat of the water. 
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REFLECTIONS PY.TH^ SEA^SIDE. 

., I , BattingSy Oct A^%6. 

Jt was alt nigfat-r-there ^ere no stani ya heaven, 
, E^epUng one, that wandered there aJope, 
As if it had been left tg keep the watch. 
While all the others shrouded' them for sleep— 
And idiat too vaiiishM while I looked on* it. 
Th0 ^oon — she hadl^een there, but now tlie night 
Was like the esn-tk it look'd upon^not dark, 
Ifet psidf not cold, ^serenely shadowed 
. With light enough to see its l>eauties by^ 
But not enough to gitd them into brightness. 
Wh6re th6 dark waters broke in playftil guise 
Upon the Todcs they were ab<mt t6 bniy : 
I flood and lookM upon tbein ar tiiey came. 
And while I gaa^'d upon that boundless space. 
Too deep to fathom, and. too wide Xo scan, 
Which man has never measured, nor has found 
Where its beginnings are, or what is hidden 
Within those cold, impenetrable chambers ; 
Which once defied htm in his proudest towers, 
Mock'd at his bmrieis, and o*erpo$thiaheight9y 
To take possession of the level'd earth — 
And may again, for ought that man can do^ 
To stay its fury, or to bound its pride. 
Yes— while I looked upon it, and observed ■■ ' ■ 
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Its unresisted oommg:>^neYefr pausitigy 
Yet unperceiv*dy excepting by the things^ 
That one by one had disappear*d beneath it- 
It 8eem*d an emblem of eternity — 
Of man*s eternity — ^^which,' tfpite of all 
His strange tinwillinghes^to welcome ft, - 
Steals upon time with such a silent pace, 
Gains on it every moment, and will soon 
Close over it, as if it had not been. 
I thought upon the years that I had number*d, 
Which each one in its turn had swept away, 
As from the sand the impressions of the lasi 
< Well I remembered all their by-gone joys — 
How eaicb iiad some Mr castle of its own. 
Brilliant as young imag^ation's dream, 
And beautiful ; yet pniy made to last 
Till the next coming year should bear it off, 
And build its own in8tead'>-*a&d then go too. 
And some I could remember, who had been 
The fiiirest Objects in time's fairest stenes ; 
Young then and. gay, and seemingfy secure. 
The morning sunbeams full upon their brow. 
But it had reached them now^ and they had suuIl — 
Eternity had wrapped its arms about them, . 
£?en as yonder waves about the rodk-*^ 
First stealing silently about their base — 
Then boldty bursting o*er their daricend heads, — 
And then, as if grown weary of the game, 
Closed pver them, as if they had not been. 

But was this all? LoUg time I now^had stood, « 
And watcb'd a->1iny vessel as it stole 
Across the waters— ^hen I saw it first 
It was at distance, and the last small ray 
Of the defiarting moon was on its bows* 
Itow it was on the reef, whose shallow waters 
Forbade its homeward passage: it had tried 
To pass the shoal, and could not ; the sails were down, 
The weary oars were cross'd upon their banks. 
How many things I could hlive fancied for it. 
Of doubts and dangers, and uncertain hopes, 
Such as beset us On oitr path to bliss, 
Near, visible, sccured-^and y«t not reached; 
But the wide sweep that bears our joys away, 
Will take our sorrows too. Tis not alone. 
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lis not alone imaginaticm's dreamt 
And youth's encbacted towers, where she ties, 
And plans of Joys that are or are to be — 
All is not joy the lapse of life consnmes, 
Time changes, and. eternity tngidphs. 
Many and many a tear I conld remember^ 
Erst shed for ills of little moment now — 
Dangers o'erpast, and difficulties conqner'd-— 
The dark, dark auguries of a tnistlesa spirit-* 
The restless projects of a graceless heart— 
The wishings of ambition, and the strivings 
Of discontented earthliness— ^those breaks 
And bars to happiuess, that human folly 
Madly prepares to wreck itself upon— 
These had sunk too. The vessel spread her sail^ 
And dashed her oars, and blithely o*er the waters 
Sped, mid |he foaming billows to the -shor^— 
For every rock and reef had disa{^eared. 

And then imagination took its leave 
Of all that was behind nie. One smsdl Toolf 
On which I stood^ was aH that.now remained ; 
And that already bad the waters bath'd. 
And wherefore not for one brief moment fancy 
There was around me only what I saw, 
A wide expanse of waves impanable, 
And in imagination reidize . 
The near approaches <6f eternity? 
How should I feel, iflondy on that lock, 
I saw the accumulating waters gather, 
And watch'd. tlie- waves advancing on, the shore. 
Without escape, the last to be my grave? 
I tried to think — fox surely so it is; 
And the revolving years must close upon us. 
Even as I tried to fancy of those waters. 

How should I feel? It were not hard, methinks^ 
To judge like things by like. Beside the waters 
Of Babylon when Zion's children sate, 
And could not learn her mirth, or share her 8ongs> 
Or in her splendid palaces forego 
The memory of their lov'd Jerusalem— 
Need we to ask how 2^on's children felt. 
As in that stranger land they told their yearsj 
Numbered anothet and anotiber gone^ 
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And heard at last the expected one was come t 

Or ask we it of liim, who forty years 

From Egypt's bondage to the promised -land, 

Travel'd a weary and a desert pathi^ 

Had seen ftiU many a one who had come forth 

From Egypt with him, perish by the way^^ 

And some, periiaps, whom he had lovedi forsake 

The God that led them for an idoFs shrine--^ 

And felt, perhaps, ah 1 many and many a fear, 

And many a dark ahd agonizing doubt, 

Lest he too should forsake him, and forego 

For some biase lu^t that land invisible — 

Or in yet daiker moments, hap*ly doubted 

If He they trusted had not mock*d their faith . 

With promises of visioiiary bliss ? 

O when he atood at last upon that mount, 

And saw it aU-**^aw all that love had promb*d. 

Or faith believ'd, or longing Janey picftit'd'^' 

Did he— or did Elijah, when he rose 

To Heaven on his chariot wheels of fire, 

And cast hb mantle from .him^-ri^l hp. bad ; ^ 

Of earth, and needed. OiOWtno^ Iqi^eP*^ 

Say, did they look behind them ? Did th^ dOak* • • 

More time to wait and wander frem their homef 

No — the advancang.wenres'liave o^efpdtst, ' 
And buried all that might havd bidd^ thetn back. 
Sunk is the freighted vessel, and its Stotei 
Of treasured happiness for fotvre years, 
The bosom's chosen andinoat cberisli*d hopes ; ' 
And sunk the Toekaiieirackti^en. Alike- 
Time has worn ottt atd iooBen'd fironi il»M< 
The iron fetter and the golden chain. 
Now wherefore should the spitit be unwilling 
To quit a being that it do^ hot love, 
And pass a barrier it has ceased to fear 7 
And not the waUdVikig Israelite, who stood 
On Horeb, and beheld the promised land — 
And not Elisha, who asc^ding, saw 
The heavens open to receive hir spirit. 
The forfeit of mortality unpaid — 
E'er look'd upon a scene so beautiful, '' 
So welcome, so enchanting, as shall seedi 
The parting, sptrifs immortality. 
The longings of the joul all satis'fied'^ 
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The enlargM compacity of bliss replete — 

The objects of its love, its hope, its joy^ 

About to be possessed — possess'd for ever ! 

It is enough, it has been proved enaughi 

Invisible and seeming yet remote, 

To kindle mirth in sorrow-dimmed eyes^ 

To fill the void of bosoms desolate^ 

To plant with flowers the blighted wilderness, 

And tune to sweetest harmony the bosom 

Whose strings the world's ungentle touch has riven.. 

O God 1 and if thy presence can dQ thi^ , , . . , ; 

Piercing the atmosphere of this low wprld^ 

What will it be, abiding in thy presence. 

To feel thy beams' without these clouds between ? 

.1 • • • 

For the Air of « Att that's bright muiifade^^ in the Natkmd^Mtlodm. 

All that's briglit willfWe 

The brightest Sim ihe'fleetest J 
AN Mit^ sweet seems made ' 

B«t'>to;b»lb6t, when-sweetestl 
But thieife*s a»jOthftr sphere^ 

Where st^s tl^t now are>sha4iflg>- ' 

FlQii^ers th^t'bl00m'd and blighted bere^ 

Shall shiqe in light unfading. 
The joys that charm ns here, 

Ta svMoth our way are given. 
And tiion in meroy tak'n^ for fear 

They M%9^ <»» kdarts from Heaven^ 

Earthly ties may break 

.Our best delights may sever; ' ' 

But while they*fly> this, word they speak. 

Earth's^ not pur home for Qv^. 
When their light is gone, . 

Though darkness may surround us, 
Yet the world they shone upon. 

Wilt not for ever bound us. 
When the light me prize 

We see for ever flying, J 

Well turn to t))at bright home, who^ jpys,. 

Whose flowers ase never dying. 

EUGENIA. 
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NEGRO SLAVERY. 



Perseverance, oi* Walter and his Utile School. JBy 
Charlotte Elizabeth, Auihor of Osric, ific. Nisbet, 
Berners Street, 1826.— ftice 2d. 

Wb take occasion of the mention of this little work, 
to speak a few words on a subject of much publick in- 
terest at the present moment ; apd in winch, from the 
appeal it makes to the tenderer feelings of natate, the 
young are likely to participate deeply. We have not 
done so before^ because w^ thought we could add 
nothing to what has been written by other han^s. We 
do it now, because we; are informed that our opinions 
have been mucb mistaken or misstated on this subjeot;: 
and we have heard that some persons have been iiifla- 
enced^ by our supposed persiuasions^ to forego their pur- 
poses of benevolence towards the injured Africans. We 
should rather^ disclaim the qredit of such b^ inflnene^ — . 
but lest it should be so» we haiM;en to assure our friends 
that if we have excited doubt or indifference upon th^ 
subject in their minds/it is not the feeling />fpi|r.owii. 

The amiable author of the work before us^ leaving t|ie 
question of slavery quite untouched^ urges only an our 
humanity the duty of educating the children of slavery, 
and exerting ourselves to ameliorate their condition, bjr 
the moral and religious ele;vation of thw minds. As 
private Christians, particularly as Christian women, not 
called upon to legislate, or to interfere with the existing 
order of things ; but, taking them as we find them, to do 
iall we can for the glory of God and the spiritual and 






tenf^Drarwelfare of eachi oihet, this is perhapd die iHeat 
aim 'to set before as ; and we wouTd' rather see if stea- 
dily Hnd 'earnestly pursued by private Christiaus; wh^tBer 
as individdals or as societies, than hear the macif talk 
and" argument that is abroad respecting the s]^st€m of 
slavery: and its abuses, with all the bitterness and exag* 
geratibn 'that ever mix '.themselves with party disputa- 
tions; We say private Christians, because it is emi- 
nenttjr tlib ^ty of those who legislate, or who can inflii- 
ence the spirit of legislation,, to interfere for the, removal 
of a national wrong. 

But we are not pleased td fihd this author, or any 
other; speaking of Negroes as' property placed by Provi* 
dence in their master's hands ; whom it is hiis duty to 
Iceep in subjection, with the least possible injury to them 
or himself — <x)nsidering God as a just arbitrator between 
them, judging the actions of the one as a slave,^ of the 
other as his lawful owner. This is to make slavery the 
appointment of God; and' to view the grossest outrage 
man has ever perhaps ventured against the principles of 
Divine right, as an order of Providence. If God did 
indeed give the blackman to the white, by the order of 
Providence, then is slavery no oppressron ; and all we 
have to answer is for the use or the property ». But if^ 
in defiance of natural right, the white took possession 
of the black, then has he to answer for the possession of 
itself, as well as for the use of it; and however humane 
the treatment be, the first great wrong remains. The 
question on which we try the holder of unlawful pro- 
perty, is not what he does with it, but how he came by 
it. Will no question be made of this when the slave 
and his master stand together in judgment before their 
Maker? 

It is vain to ulrge the sanction of laws, and esta- 
blished practices, and inherited rights. 'God will ac- 
knowledge no laws made in opposition to his own— • 
and man has no rights but those which God has given 

VOL. VIII. 6 
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lijl^ij I9^ja p)#y m^e lawa.^bpnt thepi Jis .tfi^yjikf, jiro- 

jfjj4j?d,^ey oo^tray^.De np^ tlie|pt«Yioualaw&o£jGrQd* J9»t 

Jp ^^1^^ flitier,, WQ 9uch right, w 

l^lljjie.la^ws.in tbe world, be ever .acquired— rfor.;who.4a 

p Jtesifp.w. what Cfod Jias bestowed ob .oooe? ,Iiiate^4> 
|jbgr^fore,^of.b^iiig jpdged $\8 master andjdaYe, Js it .ppt 
p}pjre,:iik«ly thciy will stand befare (jpd^as.e^ual beiogs* 
[$)^i;hp|n f^fie.I)^ to.charge.tjlie ot)^«r :«(ith aU tbe misery* 
^'ftpd^g^pcit part of tbe sin, that pertftiaed to the coodition 
iQ wliich he was unjustly placed I 

Wfi uxe persuaded that the greater anmhoi; of slave 
proprietors pow» are h.omaqe#.aad compassionate, and 
j^^pS m^D* ;|f they Mdonly .as much .respect for the 
JJaws of Grod as they l^ye igbr the laws of Jham^ty, we 
^puld v^ry sooo see tho-ab^i^on of slavery. But-whila- 
Jbe l^t^r is the .rule of jpgfat, jth^reis » loQgiaccou9t to 
,p^fi^t— ^th.pirjofts pf property has. to he weighed agsiiiist.the 
j^^g^o^s Ipss. of liberty— his, fi^eodopn Jb^s -jto be ;aiea^ured 
ag^ipat their rainr— by some flaprifioi^s , pn bis part the 
j^Qjid^e^ay be .made tpIef;ahJle, god Sio the loss be. ^i** 
4^|di^4-TTfm,d tlvs cf^loul^pii fftk .the.«G9se.,of humaoity is 

{jG)jirrTb|ec«^use no mao.isrc^ujured to lpTe.his.i3ieigbb9W 
i^t|Qrrthaa.hjps(^lf« But ).et tj(ie re&reo^.be made, to 
jPj9d> Jiojy J^;w hy a $e^t thatMiW it, a^d..stev^ry be 
m(^yj^j3i^^^ Jieart that b^ates it, apd the j^ocount 

j?.bal^cj^ji,^t,pnc^— fpr it is all Jo ^npthiug. Property^ 
^^est, Jo9S».|tQd rmp,.are.nojU^ iiie ^^liei^er whea 
Mit, ip,^mpf^ti|jpQ ^witb the will pf ,iGrod. ^e would.ra^ 
»ie^ i?sjL ^jiem.»ll,,t^ap .coiitixipe,a .pr^tpca pffepsiveih 
1^ fig^ .Qn 1^0 ^puttd Ifut rthis,jlo ,we believe the 
pr;Q||rjletpr will ,pver consent to ,€;mmi;^pate bis s]ic^vefsiTt 
whether he can ever be forced to do it by those who ci^ 
^e 4>^wce .for him, w.e fM^e jsipt^politipia^s etpough to 
^V. Ifpt^we be^i^ve inost^^];in^, that ifi^an wiU^pot 
atptoji 8V^,.tb^ ip3i^te4 iQKieaty ^ j^^vt^p ikiU.^q 
.^iprJwpk . ... 
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Grod's fair creation^ offensive every moment in his «ighL 
fieJM coffeBedtl, as lie Im suffered 'every other ont- 
nsg^t &r a time* la natufe's daricoeas men did not pew 
«eif e it to be an* ontrage ; every nation, in the world iiat 
(N»ci«sed and |p«rmilted it ;- and God^ did net mtiBrfere to 
abolish it, even among his chosen people. It wim one 
among many sins tliat were not perceived to be snch, till 
the light of Christianity revealed it. From the searching 
beams of the gospel^ the fool stain cannot hide itself for 
a moment. And if, in defiance of this light vouchsafed^ 
men will still pursue their deeds of darkness, God will 
sorely vindicate his outraged law. 

To all who have respect to these laws, it must be a 
daty to give their voice and their money, if it will avail,, 
to prom o te th o- ultimate abolition of this practice ; and 
while it-lasts, to ameliorate the condition of the injured 
negro — ^particularly to emancipate his spirit from a 
bondage worse than that his body suffers. But we can- 
not think it becomes us, who, as a people, must bi3 con« 
sidered as having been participators of the crime, and 
many of ns, as individuals, indirectly enjoying the fruits 
of it, to be loud and bitter in our accusations, and vio<« 
lent and irritable in our feelings, against those who stand 
yet' in opposition to the demands of justice. If they 
love God's law, the blinding influence of interest must 
give way. If they do not, it is an awful predicament 
they stand in, and one that in every case bespeaks com- 
passion. The fruits of iniquity can never prosper^ 
The law has never been reversed, by which the sins of 
the fathers are to be visited apon the children to the 
third and fourth generation. The present guiltless and 
humane possessors of the sin-gotten wealth, find it 
already changing itself into poverty and embarrassment: 
and if the judgments of Heaven be not averted by ttlMly 
submission, we may see enough to predict, that either 
will the slave free Imnself by slaughter and devastation^ 
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or ke will beoome a profitless burtheD on. his o wner^^ 
bands. 

Most fully we agree with th^ author of^^Perseye- 
ranee/' that it is the duty, as it must be the desire of 
4Dvery christian of England, to convey, if any way of 
doing it is open to them, religions instroetion to th^ 
children of bondage. 
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A SKETCH OF GENERAX HISTORY. 

(Continued from page 7, J 
ATHBNS, FRok THB DEATH OF PHIUPy TO THE AOHAAN LBAOOE* 

It was not long after this that the Macedonians con- 
trived to bribe the orators to silence, Demosthenes 
among the rest; who having received a golden cap, with 
twenty talents, 3q)peared with his throat tied up and pre- 
tended to be unable to speak— -Phocion alone was incor- 
ruptible — the court of Areopagus was ordered to take 
cognizance of the affair^— the orators were impeached for 
bribery, and Demosthenes was fined fifty talents, with 
orders to be imprisoned till it was paid: but he escaped 
thence and fled to Egina, where he remained till after 
the death of Alexander. This event had no sooner taken 
place, than all Greece was in arms against his successor, 
in hope to recover their invaded liberties; but Antipater 
very soon marched into Athens, and garrisoned it with Ma- 
cedonians. Meantime we have this account of the orator. 
When he was banished, that is, voluntarily, by flying from 
prison, some of his enemies followed him out of the town ; 
from these he endeavoured to hide himself; but they 
having him in view, kept close to him, and at last coming 
near, called him by his name. When he came out, they 
exhorted him to bear his misfortunes patiently, and pre- 
sented bim with a sum of money for his support : where- 

VOL. VIII. H 
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upon Demosthenes broke into a louder lamentation than 
ever, crying ** Alas ! how shall I support myself under so 
heavy an aflSiction, since I am forced to leave a city 
where one's very enemies are more kind and generous 
than any friends I can hope to find elsewhere. " His 
love for his country made him bear his exile but very 
indiflerently ; the greatest part of it be spent in Sgina 
orTroezine, whence he could seethe coast of Attica, to- 
wards which he would frequently look with tears in his 
eyes. When Leosthenes led the Greeks against Anti- 
pater, and endeavoured to prevent slavery from being 
introduced by all the commanders of Alexander, Demos- 
thenes exerted his eloquence again, and was indefati- 
gable in stirring up all the little states to remain firm in 
their confederacy for supporting Grecian liberty. Among 
the rest, liie travelled to ^ Arcadians, aiikotig w'hdiA one 
Pytbeas, an agent (Qlf'tbe Mac^doniaiifi, was v»ryi]iasy; 
(Us man seeing the Athenian amba^addrs asd BemoB- 
tbenes with them itt a pnbtiok assembfy, Ctoied ^obt^ ^' That 
as it is a certain sign there is sDme disease in liie family 
where asses' milk is rbrougbt, 8» the coming of the Aibe- 
nian emfbassy was a never«£iiltjig indioationi that the tsity 
to whioh they came was indispoasd." Demosthenes im- 
mediately t etoifted this cotnparisim. *' As asses* miilk;'' 
said he, ** isrneverxaiaied into a house but with ^aa intent 
to restore the heal A of those that dwisll tfcetetn ; so lihe 
Alfaenians never send their ambassadors to any oity, but 
with the view to care it of those disl6iti|iers w^hnrUch 
it is affilcted." On the report of this, the Ajthenians ■€- 
called him, found means to satitfy )hisifine, and fmid tfaun 
the higheist honours di^y xsoold inveiii. fiis .prosperity 
was short. In September, the Ghreeks Jost the iiattle l)f 
Cranon-— fin 'October, the Masedoniaa garrison . iiiitoffo d 
Athen»-^in Sfdvember, Demosthenes ied to sordid 
death, which -felbwed, and overtook him Ate JsaHke 
month. One Arehias, a player, ihaving andoHakea^r 
Aatipater to find him oat, land hearing le bad tikan 
refuge in the teniiple*df Neptuae, in the Sittia cislwld of 



Calaoeria, pm^ed tbither with a small detaohmant of 
Thvaciaii g^^if^*, When be fouod Demostbeue^* . b^ 
vcMild faia baiia persuaded him to go wUb bivi tp Apti^ 
pater, asanrini^ bim ba would receive no harsb treatmaiit% 
whieh was mprobabla, beoause most of bis frieada w^lfi 
already murdered^ To tbese fine ypoeabea thar^iove tbf^ 
oiator answarad— -'' Aveliias^ I waa nevar ma^k 
pleased with you a^ a player, and now I am as littte 
mo?ed by yoa a» ^ negociator." A^cbjaa^ beginning at 
this ta ^€^w angry and threaten bim, *' Naw/' said 
I)Q8io8thane;i, '' thoa sp?akest lili^a tha oraola of Maaa? 
don; before, tboa didst but acta part. Ther^fpvaforbaair 
a little, while I write a word or (wo hpn^ \o my family.'' 
Haling thus spoken* ha witb4i?0w bipra^lC fiwthai; h^ 
tha temple, and taking some pap^r,, ipi^ if ha laeaott to^ 
write, he put tfaeqaiUH4jaUai9^ulh; im^ biiing it|, aa 
ha waawoi^ to do whan.he was thongbtfalior writingnha 
hfM it there for soma time*. Than ha bow^d dqam )4s 
bead*, and covered it The. soldijers, who stood ajk thsi 
doar^ sopposii^ all this to proceed from pasillanimity, w^ 
derisiim called him effaminate, faintheartad aowai^*, 
And' Archias, drawiag near, dasired him to ri^e ap ; and 
repeating the same kind things ha had ^aid befpre* b^. 
once more promised to ma(e bis peaoe with Antipatev* 
Bat Demosthenes, percei?iqg that npw the poison had. 
pierced and seized his vitals, uncovered bis head; and 
fixing his eyes upon Archias, *' Now," said he» '' as.soon aa 
yon please, you may act the part of Creon ia the tragedy, 
and cast oat this body of mine uuburied ; bat," ^pntiauad 
he* turning towards the altar, ** O gracious Neptusie, Ig 
for my ow» part, while I am yet alive, arise and d^psM^ 
ont of this sacred place, without profaniag it; but Aj^ii- 
pator and tha ftlacedonians have not l^ft so mach as thy 
temple unpolluted, bat have defiled it by my d#ath»'\ 
After he had spoken thus* ha desired ta be bald np^ be- 
cause already he began to tremble and stagger & as he 
was going forward* and passing by the altar, he feU 
down, and with a groan gave up the ghost* it is thna 
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mifierably, that one after another, ahnost without except 
tion, we find the heroes and sages of antiqaity dying r 
the best by the hands of their fellow-citizens, the rest by 
their own. It seems they setdom went unprepared for 
this last resort. As if to secure themselves i^inst that 
Providence whose adverse will they were determined 
not to suffer, they carried a preparation about with theio 
that was sure and speedy to its office. In Demosthenes* 
character, there is very little of even what the world 
calls greatness ; on the contrary, some appearance of 
weakness and pusillanimity : of his powers, there are 
ample and still-existing proofs. 

Though a less famous orator, Phocion appears to 
have been by much the firmer character. He was trve 
to the Macedonian interest, but never accepted anj 
thing for the services he rendered* Bis principte was 
to comply with the necessities of the time, and not in* 
vblve his country in greater miseries by attempting what 
they had not power to effect. When eng^ed against 
the Macedonians, he foaght bravely, though he hftd con* 
stantly opposed the war : and now that they had posses- 
sion of the city, he managed the publick affairs by their 
appointment. Impatient as the citizens were of the 
presence of the garrison, Phocion knew the removal of 
it would be little to their benefit, and would never 
attempt it. When, after the death of Antipater, two 
leaders appeared in Macedon, and one of them decreed 
that Athens should be free, he opposed the measure. 
He was in consequence sent to Polypercbon, with depu- 
ties from Athens, to accuse him of treason. The 
Macedonian sent him back with his friends, chained in 
carts, with this message, That though he was convinced 
they were traitors, yet he left them to be judged by the 
sAthenians as a free people. As soon as there was si-* 
lence, that he could be heard, Phocion demanded 
whether they were to be proceeded against by forms of 
law-*and some crying out that^they were, he demanded 
bow that could be» if they were not allowed a bearing* 
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Peffc^^iog by the clwiMr of Uie people, that this was 
aol to be es^pected^ be cried out, ** As for myself, I 
ooafesa the crime objected to me, aod submit to the 
judgment of (he law; but consider, Atbeuians, what 
ha?e these jioor innoceot men done, that they should be 
iuvcA^ed iu my calamity?" The people declared they 
weie his aotMi^ioes, and all were adjudged to death. 
Sofltie moved that Phocioa should be tortured before be 
l^as pui to duath ; aud were for bringing the rack into 
(he.asaembty to torture him there. The majority thought 
it eoo^igh that be should die, for which the decree was 
wammous ; some puttiog on garlands of iowers while 
^y gave their votes. As he was going to execution, a 
person* who was his friend, asked him if he had any 
message for his son. '^Yes," replied Phocioo, ^Uell 
him it is my .last command, that he forget how ill the 
Atbeoians tra^d his father." The resentment . of his 
enemies was not extinguished by his death : they passed 
a decree^ whereby his corpse was banished the Athenian 
territories, and all Athenians forbidden to fbroishfire for 
his funeral pile* One Conopian^ an undertaker, took 
the body, carried it beyopd the borders, and borrowed 
fire of a Megarean woman to burn it. A Megarean 
matron, who. attended with her maids, raised on the spot 
an howxnaj monument ; and having gathered up the 
ashes, took them home, and buried them under her own 
hearth, praying at the same time thus to the Penates, 
.^«< To you, ye gods, guardians of this place, I com- 
mit the precious remains of the most excellent Phocion : 
protect them, I beseech you, from all insults, and deliver 
them to be one day deposited in the sepulchre of his aa- 
cestoTs, when the Athenians shall become wiser." It 
was not long before this happened ; the citiasens began to 
eool in their resentment, and remember the much kind- 
ness they had received from Phocion. They decreed 
him a statue of brass, ordered that his bones should be 
brought back at the publick expense, and sentenced his 
accusers to death. B.C. 317. 

H 3 
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• ( The histoiy^of Athens becdmes heocefovth very Htffo 
interesting. In the year B.C. 907, we find the sncees- 
sors of Alexander contending for possession of the city, 
alternately subjecting and freeing it, according as Cas- 
sander or Antigonns happened to prevail ; whilst Athens 
itself stood . disgraced by the roost abject compliances 
aind adulations to the conqueror; at one time erecting, 
as is asserted, three hundred statutes in honour of one 
man, and immediately after pursumg him to death, id 
compliance with an opposing party. Demetrias governed 
the city for a short space of a time, and did essential 
service to the people ; but in the reverses of his fortune 
elsewhere, the Athenians turned against him, and refused 
him admittance inlo their city. Demetrius forced an 
entrance, ordered the citizens to be assembled in the 
theatre, and surrounded it with soldiers. The people 
expected every momnet the signal of slaughter in pn- 
nishment of their treachery. Demetrius appeared on 
the stage, gently reproached them with their ingratitude, 
and offered to receive them again into favour. So long^ 
as he remained king of Macedon, he was again plied 
with flattery and submission, and ag»n expelled when 
he ceased to be so. 

While Lysimachus, Seleucus, Ptolemy, and Sosthe- 
nes reigned by turns in Macedonia, Athens continued 
free ; but without making any figure in history* When 
the Gauls, under the command of Brennus, threatened 
the destruction of the Greeks in general, the Athenians 
for a short time evinced something of their former magna- 
nimity, under their general, Calippus. But these were the 
brief revivals of departing glory. The AchsDan lesLgne, 
of which we are about to give the history, revived for a 
short space the spirit of liberty in Greece, by the cha- 
racter and genius of the renowned Aratus, under whose 
protection Athens was declared entirely free, 252 years 
before the birth of Christ. It is here that Athenian Ims- 
tory generally closes; but we prefer slightly to pass 
through the remaining two centuries and a half that pre- 
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eeded tke Ghristiao era, when we maj take iloal leaTO 
of Atheniaa story. 

Und[)le to maintain themselves in the liberty Aratns 
had given them, against tke power . of Macedonia, the 
. Athenians solicited the interference of Rome, and thus 
made their states the seat of war between those greater 
powers. They had already some acquaintance with the 
Bomans— -for it appears, that for some services received 
from thmn, they had admitted the Romans to the myste- 
ries of Eiensis, and other privileges, . as citiasens of 
Athens — an hononr never before granted to barbarians, 
as they called all who were not of Greece. As a speci- 
men of the religions festivals of Greece,, an account. of 
the mysteries of Eleusis, or of Ceres, the goddess to 
whom they were celebrated, may be found interesting. 
According to Sir Isaac Newton, Ceres was a woman of 
Sicily, who eame into Attica, and taught Triptolemus, 
the son of Cdeus, king of Eleusis, to sow corn, aboat 
1030 years before Christ, when David was on the 
throne of Israel. For this benefaction she was deified ; 
and a sepulchre or temple erected to her in Eleusis. 
We shall give the account of these games in fuH, 
as they stand in ancient history. 

** The festival of Ceres was the most celebrated and 
mysterious solemnity of any in Greece, whence it is 
often called, by way of eminence, ** The Mysteries/' 
The Sicilians claimed the honour of having first instituted 
this solemn worship, pretending that they had been 
instructed by Ceres herself in the secret ceremonies, 
which were performed on this occasion. This goddess, 
according to the tradition of the country, taught them 
the art of cultivating the earth, and united them in 
societies, to live under the influence of the wise laws 
which she had given them. Whence, twice a year, they 
renewed the remembrance of these signal benefits, wor* 
shipping alternately the mother and her daughter Pro- 
serpine ; the former in the first seed-tkne^ the latter in 
the harvest. After the example of the Sicilians, the in- 
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liabltaiits of AUica, who had been likeviie enrkhed tritfa 
the gifts of Ceres, signalized their g^atHade to this god- 
dess^ by inslitntiiig three festivals io ber honour. Of 
these the first was called Ph>ero8ia, because it preceded 
the ploagbittg-timeand the seed-^ime^ On this occaaioiiy 
the Athenians^ who celebrated this festival in the aame 
of all the Greeks, offered a great many victims, in hopes 
. of obtaining a pientifal harvest^ The 4iecond festival was 
ealled Thesmophoria; this winrd alluding to the wonslil^ 
which was payed to Ceres a» a law-giver. Plutarch and 
. Diodorus Sicnlos teil us, that the same eetemonies weve 
performed on this occasion in honour of Ceres* as were 
practised by the Egyptians in the mysteries of Isia. The 
eelebratiott of this festival lasted five days» and eai^h day 
the women of the ten tribes, of which the republick of 
. Athens connsted, chose one from among Ihemselvea to 
, preside over the ceremonies that were practised at thb 
solemnity. The victims were oiered by a priest^ who 
oflSoiated with a crown on his head» whence he was 
called Stephanophorus. Such women, as had had three 
talents to their portion, were entitled to demand of their 
husbands the necessary sums for the expenses of the 
sacrifices; every one being obliged to contribute to them 
according to their ability. 

All the women who were to assist at the oeienonies 
being assembled in one place, they went in procession 
from Athens to Eleusis, a small city in that neighboor- 
hood» singing hymns in honour of ti^ goddess, and car- 
rying the books, which contained the secret mysteries of 
iitB solemnity, and the laws for which Attica was indebted 
to Ceres. But this deposition was entrusted only to 
those who were of unblemished character and famous for 
their iiirtue. A certain number of young women were 
hfOQght up at the expense of the publiek, and with all 
imaginable care, in order to he employed in this ofiioe, 
and in the other ceremonies performed at Eleusis. 
These were always kept confined in the Thesmopborien, 
a public building in Athens appropriated to that use, and 
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nsnow^ watched by persons set over tkenw Wheo 
(hey arrtYcd at Eleusis, they prepared themselves for the 
offices of their priesthood, by passing a whole day at the 
feet of the statue of Ceres, in fasting and prayer. Thb 
severity ended in a kind of comedy ; for as Ceres had 
laughed at the sight of an old woman who had insulted 
her, so the young virgins endeavoured, by innocent jokes» 
to stir ap one another to laughter. The following days 
were spent in lustrations and sacrifices, from which the 
men were not excluded; even the prisoners, who had 
been initiated into the mysteries of Ceres, and not yet 
convicted of any crime, were allowed their liberty during 
the five days of their solemnity, that they might join in 
these religions ceremonies. 



REFLECTIONS 

ON SELECT PASSAGES OF SCRIPTURK 



He that heareth reproof geiteih underetdmding. — 

Prov. XV, 33. 

yfUL are disposed to be very resentful of evil that we 
think unjustly spoken against us ; and very eager to jus« 
tify ourselves, especially if we can cover this impatience 
of censure under a concern for the honour of religion, 
implicated in our own. I think we might do better. 
To religion we can do more honour by the silent cor* 
rection of a single fault, than by impatient refutation of 
calumny, and tenacious defence of our own innocence ; 
in which human passion can scarcely fail to mix itself, and- 
feelings are likely to be betrayed of deeper sinfulness, 
perhaps, than those of the original reproach. And for 
ourselves, I am sure we may do better. Reproach, 
whether merited or otherwise, would be made em* 
inently useful to us, if, instead of indignantly repelling^ 
or painfially shrinking from it, we were to receiviS) it with 
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(he agnlAed hamilhy that beeomes a betng^, 
himself more gniltjr than slander's breath can paint him, 
bat holding himself responsible only to his Lord. Our en- 
devrour. shoald be to hear ivitbont emotion whttt is said 
against ns, and enter into serioos examination of onr- 
selyes how far it is true, or what groond we may ha^re 
giren for the suspicion. This very examinatioa of our- 
seWes will be of use, hy making us better acquainted 
will oor own hearts; m a fruitless searoh for (me thing, 
we eftsD find another nnexpectedly* If it proves tkast 
the Hftomk be ni^st, it will teach u» to< set a lighter 
mine wpoo man's, opiaioiis^^tn rest our happinesa less 
upon, external ftings^-^it will, impvess us with the nnber^ 
tainty and instability and nothingness of han»Q apprdbai» 
tion ; since to deserve it is not to possess it, and caprice 
and malignity at any moment may deprive us of it. It 
will elevate the soul by raising it to more sample depend* 
ance upon God : and the y«ry arrow that has stricken us» 
will bear us» as it were, beyond the reach of the next 
that shaH be aimed at ns. If, on die contrary, we find 
we have been unconsciously guilty of this reproach, or 
by soniecafeiessness have been prvvokiiifjf it, what'shnnld 
be our feeling, 4>ut to forget the means in gratitude to 
Heai^eti fbr the diseovery ; even a^ the patient towards 
the phgrfieian who detects the morUd action thaiit iia^ 
eheoked 1^9 return to health. If we are honest in re* 
ligion, the firet desire of our hefvrts is< tp be made holy;, 
and this dissive. ia so gre^ty that to ao mews, however 
paiafttl, shall we object, if by it that purpose may be ao- 
compliabed. The exposure of unsuspected faults, in this 
sense, works a doable cure. The humiliation that ac- 
iSompanieis their detection before others, wounds our 
pride to dentin— while the disclosure of them to ourselves, 
puts us in a condition to correct them. The malice, the 
unhindness, the ungenerous motives that instigate the re-> 
proach, whether it be true or false, is with the calumni-^ 
ator, and must be answered to his God. We had bet«* 
ter ledve to him the settlement of that aeeount Our 



pifft k-iQi&nd Heaven's pmpose in U tovuHto oiiiiblf«s, 
and fory^mfd its.ecf^mpUdiiAQttti; ^betiier it be to ele* 
vate^ to detach^ to bumble^ or ta mend im. BeseAtment, 
ixnpatiencej abd aaxions 6eif-defeace» will ift»t ftsowtoie 
these end84 

Better is tJie sight of the eyes than the wandering qf 
the desire. — Ecclesiastks vi. 9. . 

There is faUy^aiid there is doubtless sioi in the aan- 
ner in whic^ most of -us ;pa8S the greater part of .oar 
lives — ^in sp^oalativA desires for futurity, vague AOtiai- 
patioB of soiAetbiiig to be possessed^ instead of graXo6il 
aofcu^wledglaoiit «Qf what, w^ have. This is luvwise^ lie- 
oausa it j$ « reality bartered for an ridea ; it i$ the fortune 
already vei^edoput to risk for an ancertain accvmida- 
tian. And jt k an unequal game. The stake is :p«id 
down and fsat^i •&Mi»-nthe blessings of the pvesemt hour 
^ire either aaorifio^^or 'deispi^ed» and there&ne lost at 
raoy ^rate ; whike the otgeots of speculation are imany 
^aj6 utioei^laiii; We iitiay «iot iUv« to see the gane 
jilf^diOut — we magf iWiniH too late to Jiave time for en- 
goyingit-raomethwgiiiiiajr.iocoiMr rmetotime to empoison 
it allAgatheir when |iosaessed— ar we may lake^ . neyer 
gain the otgect of ^mr desires. To b0 worth the;saOfifi^e 
lOf )prQsent ^ontenDBdness and peas^^ «the futuro igood 
)aho«hl Ifts a oeiitaio oao-^roorlaio in its nature dis in po- 
s^Mian. That!e «■ ibut one UfM^h {good for ;mari to ooiataai- 
plate- SSiis Js^lso sinful, beoaase it«opposes the will*of 
floHvoD and the iQidei:)ef)proyidanaei» And leads to inu^h 
reiihiBnfiisand dkquietude^frfnwdk'lo^^avelousdesirea, 
aiid)piQiid rambilious ^^hemes^. Wie^nd lOursalyes in>a 
"QartaMi ooadiiioB,«ilrfe«Ufi|ed,by<o^tafal otrcttmata|i€ea?r- 
hnt iwecboose^ 4ie>somelUiig ielsQ,;jkoibaae MHathMig 
>eke^. to dD{8Qm^tfaiiq;>-ai6e. Y\w^ UnaH, fiMh^trsomatbiAg 
feito^is indolently: witbin Mir. reaoh-'-^elt ids talo riWimd 
%3f fteffae^euntoBtiriien^ fOr ifiitibe4M)/thit« that (Sad 
has promised, let us beseech him for it and wait j»a- 
tiently till he consents to grant it. But generally it is 
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neither. It is some elevatioii of rank, or increase of 
wealth, or ease of ciiciiiiMtaiice* or freedom from oon- 
itraint, or security at least in what we possessi which we 
are determined upon having before we will be happy, or 
think of enjoying ourselves at all. This God has pro- 
mised to no one. He has promised all that is necessary 
and all that is good, granted from day to day as it is 
needed: but he has never guaranteed to man the posses^ 
sion of any thing he has, nor ever pledged himself to alter 
and increase it to the point at which he will consent to 
be happy.' Man therefore must take the venture on his 
own account* For twenty, thirty, fifty years, the quiet 
possession of the little> or often the much that he pos» 
messes, is bartered for anxious pursuit of what he de- 
sires. From day to day he finds not only his wants sup- 
plied, but every reasonable desire gratified — ^yet he tells 
you he cannot be happy or enjoy himself, because the fu- 
ture is not provided for ; be is not sure how long the sup- 
ply may last; and his fretful cares, and anxious specu- 
lations verify his words ; proving that in fact he is not 
happy, and does not enjoy what is his, because he has no 
security of its continuance — ^no independence, as he calls 
it. At fifty, at sixty it may be that the independence 
^mes; the sufficiency he has had through all those 
years, but would not enjoy because he was not sure of it, 
is now his own — and he may enjoy it with a quiet mind. 
How wise I The time is out. He has no years to enjoy 
it in. Had he trusted providence for the future, and 
been contented with the present, from the beginning, he 
had been happy all those many years: but he chose to 
defer his enjoyment till he could secure it for himself, or 
augment it to his liking. Behold him in his long de- 
sired independency, or hardly earned security. Metfainks 
he looks in his abundance like one who has sate cold and 
naked through the winter months, broidering the woollen 
garment which he finishes when the sun has reached the 
tropic 
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Let us walk honestly as in the day.<— ROMANS xiii. 13. 

At the first appearance of returning day, all things 
begin to put themselves in order. The feathered bird, 
the painted insect plumes itself afresh — the very animals 
dress themselves, as if expecting to be seen — and man es<^ 
pecially, as he perceives the day-light growing, prepares 
himself to meet it, puts on meet attire^ arranges his 
house about him, and makes all things ready for exposure 
and observation, from which the darkness of night bad 
veiled him. The day of righteousness has been dawning 
long, and we are told by many that the day-light is at 
hand. If we believe so, and in proportion as we are 
persuaded of it, is it not necessary to prepare ourselves 
by more honest and more careful walking, for the search- 
ing light that brighter day may bring? The apostle uses 
the term '* honestly " — the word best suited to his mean- 
ing. Evasions, disguises, counterfeits — every species 
of subterfuge and dishonesty, may hope to pass in dark- " 
oess, or in a feeble light; but in the clear noon-day they 
stand exposed to sure detection. If then the expectation 
of a brighter day put us on no new examination of our- 
selves, of our outward attire, and our inward honesty, 
incline to no fresh arrangement of the things that belong 
to us, about us, and within us, it is to be doubted 
whether the expectation be any thing to us but a vague 
speculation, neither really believed, nor actually cared 
about. In every bosom, perhaps the best and holiest, 
some portion of dishonesty remains — ^in most, alas, how 
much ! especially in what concerns the present life ; our 
interests, schemes, attachments, and connexions with the 
things that are. Shall it be seen to make no difference ' 
in the calculations, conduct, and feelings, in the detach- 
ment from what is, and devotedness to what is to be, 
when men profess to believe that all existent things are 
about to pass away ? If any be disposed to admit this 
holy and beautiful speculation into their heads, let them 
receive it into their bosoms too ; and let its effects there 
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be seen to keep pape with its acceptaDce in their under- 
standing. 

Que ia parole a 6t6 douce d man palais, plus que le 
miel i ma boucke ! — Psbaume cxix. 103. 

Quel d6Iassement pour une ame fiddle, lorsqu'aii 
sortir des vains entretiens du monde, oh. Ton n'a parl6 
que de 1*616 vation d'une famille, de la magnificence d'un 
Edifice, de cenx qui jouent un r6le brillaut dans i'uni- 
vers, des calamit6s publiques> des d6fauts de ceux qui 
flont k la t6te des affaires, des 6v6nemens de la guerre, 
des fautes dont on accuse tons les jours le gonverne- 
ment ; enfin, oil terrestre, on n'a parI6 que de la terre ; 
quel delassement au sortir de \k, lorsque pour respirer 
un peu de la fatigue de ces vains entretiens, une ame 
fiddle prend le livre de la loi entre les mains, et qu'elle 
y trouve par tout, — Qu'il ne sert de rien k Thomme de 
gagner le monde entier, s'il vient k p^rdre son ame ; 
que les conqu6tes les plus vant6es tomberont dans Toubli 
avec la vanit6 des conqu6rans ; que le ciel et la terre 
passeront; que les royaumes du monde et toute leur 
gloire s'useront comme un vStement; mais que Dieu 
seul demeurera toujours, et qu'ainsi c'est k lui seul qu'it 
faut s'attacher ! Les insenses m'ont raconte des fables, 
O mon Dieu, dit alors cette ame avec le Proph6te ; mais 
qu'elles sont differentes de votre loi ! Massillon. 



THE LISTENER.— No. XLIV. 

I BEGIN to feel very much like a pedlar, who goes 
about the country, delivering at one place the wares he 
collects at another. Often the ladies ask me for 
what they want. I tell them I will look out for it where 
I go, and bring, it them — and I always feel obliged by 
the commission. It is not long since I was asked, '* If 
it is possible to acquire Simplicity?" There is enough 
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in the question to occupy the philosophic mind, and put 
the quickest reasoner to a pause. For there is an anomaly^ 
in the ideas the words convey. To acquire in this 
sense implies to study after, to put on — ^it implies inten- 
tion, design — and those are not features of Simplicity; 
And again, the want of Simplicity implies something too 
much already, not a deficiency to be supplied. The 
pure white web may be dyed of many colours, and when 
tired of one colour, we may dye it of another — but he is 
a skilful chemist who brings it white again. Can the 
learned acquire ignorance ? Can the guilty acquire in- 
nocence? Can the beautiful flower, that the sun has 
faded, and the rains have stained, and the worms have 
gnawed upon, close up its petals and blow again, as fair 
and spotless as it opened first ? It was a deep question. 
I thought it might be solved by one passage of Scripture : 
bat mindful of my profession, I said I would enquire, 
and report what I could learn. I tell a tale of truth — 
disguised in outward circumstance, but true in all that is 
essential to tlie subject. I expect that many a heart in 
reading it will attest its truth, and see, in the issue of it, 
the object of their hopes, if not as yet attained. And 
let the young attend. The once-stained tissue will dis- 
charge its colours easily — the spirit that has dyed itself 
deeper and deeper in the schemings of selfishness and 
pride, has a hard task in this backward process. 

Janet Bevoir was an only child. The ofispring of anxi- 
ous wishes and loog.protracted expectations, she came into 
the world the most important being of her little sphere. 
I do not know how a heir-apparent feels, when he first 
discovers what it is to be a king — but I suppose not 
much unlike to what Janet felt, when she found herself 
the single object of attention to all she knew, to whom 
every thing was devoted, and in whose person every 
body's happiness was Vested. While she slept, the pret- 
tiest babe that ever was seen, as many have been beside, 
unconscious yet of any thing, many were the consulta- 
tions held between the parents and the maiden aunts. 
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about the edacation of the little Janet ; aod if there wad 
any difference of opinion as to the method, all were 
agreed that it was time to begin. As early as she was 
capable of looking out upon her own condition, Janet 
perceived two parents, three aunts, a governess, and six 
servants, intently set to see what Miss Janet would do, 
what Miss Janet would say, what Miss Janet must eat, 
drink, and wear — ^in short, the whole business of whose 
existence was to bring Miss Janet to perfection. She 
must have been perverse indeed, if, against such a ear- 
rent of testimony, she had not believed every thing she 
said and did to be of the utmost importance, and become 
intently occupied with herself. The pretty creature was 
fer enough from such perversity — with a disposition of 
more gentleness and timidity than strength, and parts 
rather brilliant than solid, extreme sensibility was the 
prominent feature of her character. 

Pas tr^p gouvemer, is a lesson statesmen are slow to 
learn — and so are some beside them. Janet must neithe? 
■lore, think, nor speak un watched and undirected. She 
never took a thing from the table, but she must lay it 
down again, and take it up the other way — she 
never came into the room, but she was sent out again to 
Come in properly — she never spoke, but her words were 
reasoned upon, modified, and explained ; corrected, if 
they were wrong, applauded and repeated from mouth to 
mouth, if they happened to be right. By no means was 
the little Janet left to suppose it was her family only she 
was trained to please — she had every reason to-^think 
otherwise. For when company was expected, the aunts 
came to see to Janet's dressing — she was charged to 
mind how she came into the room, how she put the 
plums into her mouth, what she answered to those 
who might speak to her, and whom she was to take 
especial pains to please. And when the company dis-< 
appeared, how Janet had behaved, and what was thought 
of her, was all that seemed important to be retraced. 
Peing an attentive and docile child, with a gpood deal of 
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nataral tact, Janet seldom failed to perform' her part to 
the letter of her instructions; but she was not seven 
years old, before it was evident that she was performing 
always. She spoke never from the impulse of her littte 
heart, but as she thought would be most applauded and 
approved. She moved never in the careless elasticity of 
infant spirits, but with a recollection always of being 
observed. The great evil to poor Jainet from all 
this, was the perpetual concentration of her thoughts 
upon herself, and' upon the effect produced by herself 
on others; never allowed one moment to forget herself, 
or feel herself forgotten. ^ 

Janet's education was . carried through in the sam& 
way ; and she grew up to be as much interested in her 
own distinction, as every one was about her. Wh^t was 
at first a simple compliance with the guiding of others, 
became a settled purpose of her own. The days of 
womanhood approached, and Janet made ready to pro- 
duce herself, with as much anxious speculation upon the 
results, as the doating parents or the maiden aunts. 
Poor Janet! not easily shall I forget her, as I saw her 
at eighteen, fitted out for first appearance; the subject, 
for five years past^ of all her imagination's dreams ; acted 
over in idea a thousand times, with every probable and 
possible effect— the subject, too, of many a conversa- 
tion to which she was a party in her'family. How Janet 
should appear, how Janet would be received, how Janet 
would succeed, — for that, I believe, is the term — ^involved 
the interest and happiness of all she loved. Might [ 
pause one moment from my subject — might I say one 
word to parents in that rank of life where only these 
things exist-^might I suppose there is one religious 
mother, whose heart is still seared and fettered with the 
habits of fashionable life, to whom the word would reach— 
If that, which in the secondary classes of society would 
be considered a disgraceful speculation, and bring ridicule 
on the mother who should be detiected in it, is the pecu- 
liar privilege of the higher, surely the heart of innocence 
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need not be made a party to the speculation. If tbe 
business of settling a daugbter must be planned and car- 
ried on by her parents, sorely the simplicity of yoothful 
feeling need not be converted into a system of deliberate 
design, by teaching a girl from her childhood, that the 
wreck of all her happiness, the mortification of ber 
parents, if not the loss of their affections, will attend the 
failure of their expectations. But, perhaps, I bad bet^ 
ter go on with my story. 

Janet was handsome — she might be said to be elegaot 
-*-bat she was decidedly manierie. Her mind was 
well-informed and sensible — but there was an air of in- 
tention in every thing she said, that chills at once the 
careless flow of conversation ; warning every body, as it 
were, to keep under arms ; though of mischievous or un- 
kind intentions, Janet was incapable. Janet was neither 
fbrward nor self-confident; nor should I say she thought 
too highly of herself; bat still there was a perpetual 
looking out for observation ; an expectation to be noticed ; 
or perhaps a watchful speculation as to who would 
notice her and who would not, which a good-natured 
world easily construes into a desire for admiration. 
Janet's conduct was marked by the most undeviating 
propriety; she knew to say precisely the right thing 
to the right person. I do not know that she ever said what 
she did not mean ; but it was always apparent that she 
said the thing because she was addressing my lord B. or 
because she was answering ib Mrs. D. or because she 
remembered herself to be Janet Bevoir, and not because 
her heart at the moment suggested the words. In short 
the opinion generally given of Janet in society, was that 
she was a pretty, genteel girl, and rather clever; but she 
thought too much of herself, and had no heart. Had 
this been true, poor Janet had been happier than she 
was. She bad feelings of more than common sensibility : 
but, the simplicity of her heart destroyed, its susceptibility 
remained only as ^ torment to itself, within reach of 
every body and every thing to wound. Hitherto her 
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flensibiUty had cost her nothing ; because she was loved 
and oberished by all with whom she was in contact. If 
anything in her was disapproved, it was told her kindly, 
and she was instrncfed to do better — ^if she was approved, 
applause and caresses assured her of it. But now, poor 
girl, she was to be criticised before she was loved, and 
to be judged without' being brought into court. Had 
Janet been simple-minded, she would have been con- 
tented to do right, and have taken it for granted she 
should be approved : she would have followed the dic- 
tates of good sense and good breeding, without thinking 
op0Q the effect she produced on others : in short she 
would. have enjoyed society, and contributed to its enjoy- 
ments, without thinking of herself at all. But as it waa> 
Jaaet acted in imagination all her appearances before- 
hand ; and when she returned to her chamber, tor- 
mented herself with conjectures bow she had acted. Had 
she talked too much — had she talked too little — ought 
she to have said this, ought she not to have said that ? 
This person seemed distant to her*— had she given any of- 
fence? That person looked at her and laughed^ — had she 
deemed ridiculous? Janet would call to mind every word 
she had said herself, to consider its value over again ; 
and every word any body had said to her, to sift its 
possible meanings to the bottom ; and her heart suffered a 
thousand mortifications, and received a thousand wounds 
nobody had intended to inflict. 

What began in guiltless self-torment, a few years of 
the seething influence of society converted into vice* 
Janet became tenacious, jealous, suspicious. Always 
meaning something herself, she learned to suppose every 
one else meanl something ; and was ever upon the look- 
out for affronts and neglects. Losing amid the hard 
judgments of the world the confidence she had felt in 
the bosom of affection, without losing the consciousness 
of observation or the desire of success, her natural 
timidity prevailed, and she became restless, embarrassed, 
and reserved. Her eye perpetually on herself,, she 
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could not look upon another without making comparisoD; 
and thence she became jealous and disposed to envy. 

Alas ! poor Janet ! a rugged and thorny way to her 
was the path of fashionable prosperity. I did not see 
her again for ten years. I know not wdat befel her in 
the interval, but I will describe her as I found her then. 
She had become what we call a religious woman — that 
is to say, she had given up the habits and amusements 
of fashionable life, and devoted herself to serious and re- 
ligious pursuits. I am inclined to think the principle of 
piety really existed in her bosom — but there was no sim* 
plicity in her heart. Janet was acting still, though in a 
different character and before a different audience. I 
do not say that she was deceitful or a hypocrite — ^she 
had not been that at any time — but there was the same 
desire for effect, the same calculation on other people's 
opinion of her, the same consciousness of observation^ 
the same perpetual reverting upon her own words and 
deeds — ^not simply as they appeared before God — that 
had been good — but as to the impression they had made 
on others. The effect of (his want of simplicity on her 
actions, was to produce a great deal of instability; 
changing her purposes and opinions, as one motive or 
another, one design or another, happened to preddmi* 
nate ; wanting the simple one of love and obedience to 
God. It led her into all sorts of undertakings, without 
regard to her capacity and fitness for them, and bitter 
mortification when she failed. It led her to fantastic 
peculiarities of dress and manner at one time, and to 
sinful compliance with fashion at another; to produce 
what she thought a good effect, it is true— :but still an 
effect. She went to certain places that it might be said 
she was there. She was the devoted disciple of every 
new preacher till his popularity was past, or there came 
a newer; and then she was converted and enlightened 
over again. On her feelings the effect was as intensely 
miserable, as the subjects of them had become impor« 
tant. Professing to trust the Saviour for every thing 
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her eye was turned from him to perpetual coutemplation 
of herself. Professing to take his faith for her lamp, and 
his word for her way^mark, she was perpetually measur- 
ing herself by the measure of those about her, and 
moulding her opinions anew, to meet the predominant 
party in which she stood distinguished — for good, ever 
for good — but still distinguished. Confusion in hex 
belief, confusion in her motives, confusion in her percep* 
tions of right, was the necessary consequence. Looking 
ever on herself, changeful, faltering, faithless, instead 
of on that God who changes not. Janet was at one time 
elated by ill-grounded hopes, at another depressed by 
fears no better grounded. The approbation of the pious 
bore her in imagination to the very gates of heaven— 
their slights and surmises left her hopeless at the gates 
of hell — ^forgetting that they judged in either case by the 
exterior only — while He who saw the heart was to be 
her only judge. In short, poor Janet was honest e&ouga 
to perceive her motives were not single in any thing ; 
she never could be sure, whether love to God, to man, 
or to herself, was the predominant one ; and therefore 
she never could be happy. It is almost needless to say, 
her manner and conversation were as little simple as her 
heart. The phraseology of a prevailing party, the con- 
ventional talk of a set, uttered without seeming to issue 
from any correspondent emotion — opinions forced into 
notice without any suggestion from the occasion — this 
was the character of Janet's conversation : questions she 
could as well have answered as asked — doubts that had 
never really troubled her — hopes and fears to which she 
was an utter stranger, but all which it was of course to 
talk about in religious society. Out of it, Janet's timi* 
dity prevailed : she was afraid of ridicule, afraid of cen- 
sure, afraid to speak at all, or to speak as she believed-^ 
what would be thought of her, was ever uppermost. 

Can the leopard change his spots, and the Etbiop bis 
skin ? Can the simplicity of the unconscious child be re- 
stored to the bosom s^ven times dyed in artifice and 
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pride? Caothe practiced heart unlearn its doubleness, 
and become single ? Ten years later I saw Janet Bevoir 
again. Much had happened in that time. A reverse of 
fortune had deprived her of the means of distinction. 
Some extravagances of doctrine and palpable inconsis* 
tencies of conduct, had brought her religion into doubt, 
in the circle on whose opinions she had lived. 'Sickness, 
painful, lingering sickness had sent her to her chamber 
to commune with her own heart in solitude and silence. 
There Janet could not act — there Janet had no audience 
but her God. There for the first time in her life, Janet 
found herself unobserved and forgotten — and for many 
a long month had nothing to do but to unclothe herself 
of the subterfuges of sin, and the disguises of self, and 
stand unmasked and single before herself, as she stood 
before her God — an infant, guileless, helpless, naked. 
And there she first forgot that she was Janet feevoir^— 
the expected, distinguisbedj disappointed Janet Bevoir: 
and saw in herself nothing but a reconciled child of God, 
the purchase of the Redeemer's blood, bought with a 
price, and her own no longer. When I saw her, she had 
recovered and returned to society. But how altered ! 
Janet was simple now in every thing, because her 
heart was simple. It was filled with one thought, one 
hope, one love — or if there were any other, they were 
merged in this, as the stars of heaven in the morning 
sunbeam. It was impelled by one motive, guided by 
one law, and animated by one reward. Janet saw too 
intently now the eye of God upon her, to consider who 
else observed her* Janet was too busy in approving herself 
honest before God, to hear what others said, or enquire 
what others thought. Her eye was upon herself, indeed, 
but it was upon that secret self that none can see beside. 
And now Janet's manners were simple, and her words 
were simple — they could not be otherwise — she meant 
no effect, and looked out for none — ^she had no inten- 
tion but to do right and to speak truth — ^it did not sig* 
nifj who heard it or who saw it. Janet had one Judge, 
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one King» one Father. She saw herself worse than anj 
eje beheld her, she saw herself greater than earth could 
make her. She lost her timidity in the discovery of the 
world's worthlessne$s» and her pretension in the discovery 
of her own. She forgot that she was Janet Bevoir, for 
she had learned that she was nothing. 

My story has been too long : I can add but a few 
words more. Would any acquire Simplicity of charac- 
ter? L.et them not set about to put it on — that is but to 
stain again the thrice-dyed web, and add a new affecta- 
tion to the old ones. Let ihem go to the source whence 
conduct and conversation spring. Let them see if they 
worship one God or more. Instead of watching their 
words and actions, let them watch their hearts, and see 
if they act and speak to please their God, the world, or 
themselves, or each alternately. Let them walk with 
their eye^n Heaven, and they will walk gracefully with- 
out thinking of their carriage. Let the heart be made 
single, and Simplicity will grow upon their thoughts and 
feelings first, and ultimately upon their manner and con- 
versation. This has been, and it can be — for it is what 
the Scripture means, when it directs us to become as lit- 
tle children. 



SERIES OF ESSAYS ON THE SUBJECT OF 

ARCHITECTURE. 



ESSAY THE FIRST. 



Qrigin of Architecture — of the diflfercnt parts of the Column. 

■ ■ ' 

. In tracing the progress of any art of man's devising, 
we are accustomed to look for its first suggestion in the 
necessities of his condition, and for its beginnings in the 
rude contrivances of his ignorance. We seek the original 
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of man himself in savage barbarism, and trace his pro- 
gress thence to the refinement of civilized society and 
mental cultivation. These are indeed the only circum- 
stances in which we have an opportunity of observing' 
him. Of every separate nation with whose early history 
we are acquainted, this has been the picture placed be-^ 
fore us. Philosophy, disregarding the Scripture testi- 
timony of man's beginning, has thence learned to speak 
of brutal ignorance and savage nakedness as his natural 
condition, improved by his own powers to a superior 
state of being. Habit has so accustomed us to this idea, 
it often exists in our minds as an unquestioned reality. 
How man, from a savage became a civilized and intel- 
lectual being, is an object of continual speculation and 
enquiry. How man, from the state of perfection in 
which he was first created, became a savage, scarcely 
excites any reflection, though it is a question in itself 
equally curious. Unless we knew this — ^unless we knew 
the extent of his knowledge and powers before he was a 
savage, how, and how much he lost of them, and how 
much, if any thing, of his after acquirements were the 
result of memory and tradition, it is impossible for us to 
be sure what was the real origin of any one of the more 
ancient arts. 

1 cannot indeed agree with those who think that the 
first man, when, without the progressive steps from in- 
fancy to manhood, he came forth in the likeness of Grod, 
endowed and perfect from the hands of his Creator, 
must have been perfect in knowledge as in virtue. His 
intellectual capacity might be far beyond what it is now 
— the path to knowledge might be open before him, 
without the impediments of blindness and prejudice 
that now impede our progpress — and yet it might be left 
to time and study to apply his capacity of learning to the 
tlungs that were about him to be learned ; and his facul- 
ties might wait to be developed, till circumstances and 
increasing desires called them forth. And as we know 
not what degree of knowledge man intuitively possessed, 
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neither do we know what his intellect lost in passing from 
a state of exalted hoHness, to a state of sin and degra* 
dation. Still it is impossible to suppose Adam and his 
first posterity a race of savages, in that condition of ig 
norance and insensibility we call the " state of natnre/* 

With reference to the particular art of which we are 
enqauring, it is observable, that Moses says Cain built a 
city ; and this, according to oar dates, was within IdO 
years after the creation. Whatever the buildings of this 
city were, we may well suppose them to have been the 
first artificial habitations of man. It is vain to enquire 
of the character of these first specimens of Architec- 
ture — whether, like the hut of the savage, they were 
suggested by his necessities and copied from the caverns 
of his desert or the arbours of his paradise — whether he 
learned his rules of building from the ingenuity of the 
insect and the contrivances of the bird — or whether 
Heaven endowed him at first with knowledge and per« 
ceptioDs we now acquire by long and slow experience. 

When therefore we pretend to trace the progress of 
Architecture, we can speak of it only as it seems to 
have arisen and advanced, after man had degenerated 
into a state of savage ignorance and imbecility. It is 
easy and natural to suppose his first refuge would be in 
the caves and hollows of the earth, or beneath the um- 
brage of the closely-woven boughs. In the region man 
first inhabited, this was all he wanted. A slight shelter 
from the sun-beams by day, and from the falling dews of 
night, was all the covering required in that genial atmos- 
phere. In progressing from nature's habitations to those 
of man's constructing, supposing them to originate in ig- 
norance and necessity, we must consider each separate 
people as inventing an architecture for themselves ; and 
we must conclude that the character of their first attempts 
would dilBTer according to the materials with which the 
country happened to supply them, and the natural ob- 
jects they happened to be familiar with. The inhabi- 
tants of the caverned rocks would as naturally set about 
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to build with stone, and the iohabilanU of the forest 
with wood» aa the Greenlaoder with ice and snow, if na- 
ture w^r^ the only saggester of the work. Yitravias drawe 
the folio wii^ sketch of the origin of regular bnildings. 

'* Anciently men lived in woods, and inhabited caves ; 
hot in U«ie» taking example perhaps from Urds, wha 
with great indostrjr boild their nests, they made them- 
selves huts. At first they made these huts, very jnto- 
baUy, of a conic figure, because that is a figure of the 
simplest structute ; and like the birds, whom they imi- 
tated, composed them of branches of trees, spreading^ 
them wide at the bottom, and joining them, in a point at 
the top, covering the whole with reeds, leaves, and clay, 
to screen them from tempests and rain. But finding 
the conib figure inconvenient on account of its inclined' 
sides, they changed the form of their huts, g^iving them a 
Qubical figure, and building them in the following mat^ 
ner. Having marked out the space to be occupied by tb^ 
hut, they fixed in ,the ground several upright trunks of 
trees to form the sides; filling the intervals between 
thjem with branches closely interwoven and covered with 
day. The sides being thus completed, four large beama 
were placed on the upright trunks, which being well 
joined at the angles, kept the sides firm, and likewise 
served to support the covering or roof of the buiidii^, 
imposed of many joistSj on which wer^ laid several beds 
of reeds, leaves, and clay. Insensibly mankind improved 
in the art of building, and invented methods to make hots 
lasting 4pd handsome as well as convenient. They took 
off the bfirk of the trees that formed the sides; raised them, 
probably, above the dirt and humidity on stones ; and 
covered, each of them with a flat stone or slate, to keep 
off the rain. The spaces between the ends of the jobts 
were closed with clay, wax, or some other substance ; 
and the end of the joists covered with thin boards, cut in 
the manner^of triglyphs. The position of the roof waa 
likewise altered ; for being on account of its flatness nn« 
fit to throw oS* the rains that fell in great abondanoe 
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ituring the ninter season, they raised it in the middle ; 
gifing it the form of a gable roof, by placing raften 6^ 
the joists, to support the earth and other materials that 
composed the covering. From this simple structure the 
orders of Architecture took their rise. For irhen build* 
tags of wood were set aside, and nken began to ereidt 
solid and Ktateiy edifices of stone, they imitated the parts 
which necessity had introduced into the primitive hots'; 
insomuch that the upright trees, with the stones at eabh 
end of them, were the origin of columns, bashes, iind 
capitals ; and the beams, joists, rafters, and strata of ma- 
terials that formed the coyering, gave birth to artiSr 
traveSy friezes, triglyphs and cornices, with the coi^na, 
the mntnlis, the modillions and the dentils. The first 
buildings were, in all likelihood, rough and uncouth ; as 
the men of those times had neither experience nor tools; 
hat when, by long experience, and reasoning lipbki it, 
the artists had established certaih rules, had invented 
many instruments, and by great practice had acquired a 
ftcility in ei^ecuting their ideas, they made quick ad- 
vances towards perfection, and at length dis6overed cer- 
tain manners of building, which succeeding ages have re- 
garded with the highest veneration." 

These conjectures of the progress of architecture are so 
natnral, the probability seems almost to verify thetti. 
But as our readers are probably unacquainted with the 
terms made use of, and of the different parts of a build- 
ing they designate, it is our purpose to elucidate them by 
reference to our piate. The simplest artificial structure 
imagination can suggest, consisting of a few branches 
stack into the ground, and tied together at the top, in- 
terlaced with reeds or daubed with mud. Fig, 1, Plate 1, 
is still the habitation of the African and American sa- 
vage. The inconvenience of this form and the want of 
more space, might suggest the angular form and flat roof; 
and nature would offer nothing so fit to support it as the 
trunks of trees — ^the original idea, doubtless, of those dei^ 
gaat columns that have since distingui^ed the difltoast 
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Orders of Architedtare* lo Fig. 2, %e have tbe walb 
of the. hut as we may suppose them to have been ; and 
in Fig. 3, the finished columo, by the side of its rude 
originaK 

. The truok of t^e tree formiog what is called the Shaft, 
(a a J in each Fig. : it has been snjxposed the idea of the 
Capital was suggested by the spreading of the branches 
where the tree was cut, (6 b;) attended with the advan- 
tage of better supporting the beams by being broader at 
the top. 

. The Plinth, (c c,) it is imagined might be a flat stone 
placed under the tree, to save it from rotting by.ejLp^^* 
sure to the moist earth, and to aSbrd it a firmer 
footing. 

, The Torus, or swell above the Plinth, (<f d^ might be 
suggested by the enlargiemeot of the patural root iipj^B 
the, surface of the ground ; or as soipe have supposed,, it 
might be a rope or bandage round the trunk to prevent 
its splitting. 

. The Abaccus, (e e,) was a tife or stone, placed for the 
purpose of preserving the pillar at the top, as the Plinth 
at the bottom ; or perhaps as a still broader resting-place 
for the weight above it. 

The Astragals, and Fillets or Annulets (/>, would seem 
to be bandages round the column. But we must defer 
till the next Essay the further mention of these parts. 
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CONVERSATION XX. 

Oolites— Freestones— Echinus— Terebratula—TroBchu*. 

Mrs. L. — I slightly mentioned to you, in a former co»- 
versation, the Oolitic Formation, which is our ne:^t sub- 
ject; iucludiog, according to the arrangement which we shaU 
follow^ all the Strata that lie between the Red Marle» of 
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which we last spoke, and tfie Iron Sand, of which we 
shall enquire hereafter. 

Mat. — ^Yoa showed ns a specimen of Oolite, which 
yon called Roestone, from its resemblance to the roe of 
a fish. 

Mrs. L.-^That was one sort of Oolite. They are 
varions, but have not all that ovate or roe-like appear- 
ance, the grains being smaller and more compact. It is 
a very important series, containing the Bath and Port- 
land Stones, and the greater part of our building ma- 
terials. 

Mat. — ^These, which I understand by their introduc- 
tion here to be Sandstones or Limestones, must be much 
less durable Substances than the Marbles and Granites 
of which i^e have such great abundance. I wonder the 
latter aire not rather used for building. 

Mrs. L. — ^You forget the extreme difficulty of work- 
ing materials so hard. The Oolitic Stones, at the same 
time that they are cut and shaped with ease, are suffi- 
ciently durable for every purpose of the builder. 

Mat. — Are ihey Sand or Limestone ? 

Mrs. L. — An admixture of both, or perhaps I should 
say, a succession of each; mixed with Argil (Clay) and 
Silex (Flint) : and according to what the mixture is, they 
are called calcareous, siliceous, argillaceous, and so on. 
The Oolitic formations occupy a zone of nearly thirty 
miles of average breadth, extending across the Island 
from Yorkshire on the north-east, to Dorsetshire on 
the south-west; and are to be found no where else in 
the British Islands. On the Continent, they are found 
abundantly. Geologists having divided the Series into 
three distinct divisions, the Upper, Middle, and Lower 
Oolite, separated, as they are said to be distinctly, froM 
each other by beds of Clay, and characterised by organic 
remains, peculiar to each. 

Anne. — That appears extraordinary. 

Mrs. L. — ^There is much in these deposits that is 
extraordinary and quite beyond our power to explain. 

K 3 
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They are different from each other, and all different from 
the Argillaceous deposits that divide tbem. ''They appear 
to have resulted from the gradual and successive opera- 
tion, through a long period, of similar causes, withoat 
interruptions from any violent change of circumstances* 
Why these causes produced at one timeArgillaceous, at 
another Arenaceous (Sandy), and at a third Calcareous 
deposits, or why these alternations are several times re- 
.peated, cannot at present be discovered/' According 
to our previous order of succession, we will speak of the 
lower bed first. 

It seems to be by an addition of Calcareous matter 
that the Sands we have last spoken of, pass into the Ii^ 
ferior or Lower Oolite ^ and this, towards the top, by 
acquiring more Clay and Loam, passes into the greater 
Qolite, beds of Fullers' Earth being often found between. 
The Lower Oolite is distinguished by containing a greater 
quantity of Iron, giving it a brownish cast, and often to 
be seen in small globular particles. It is chiefiy used for 
mending roads, the quantity of Sand contained in it 
rendering it less fit for building than the Oolites that 
contain more Lime. The upper part of the beds are, 
however, sometimes used for building, as in the rusty- 
looking houses about Northampton. This ferruginous, 
sandy Oolite may be found in many of the* midland 
counties, forming considerable hills, sometimes capped 
by the Greater Oolite, but not always; for you know 
every substance has its turn to appear on the surface, 
from the slanting position of the Strata, and the disrupt 
tion of the rocks above. This is the case in the Gran- 
tham Hills, and in the Vale of Bevoir ; but no where 
may be more conveniently traced than on Dundry Hill, 
near Bristol, and about Bath. At the latter place, the 
Inferior Oolite forms lower terraces in front of the Great 
Oolite that forms the higher land. At Dundry, the 
Inferior Oolite forms the hill, without anything above it. 
It is a long, narrow. ridge, nearly four miles in extent 
from east to west. It ris^s three huadred feet from the 
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Lias bed that supports it, and seven hundred feet aboVe 
the level of the sea« Fig. I9 will give you an exact idea 
of this deposition, and those of which we- have been 
speaking in our former conversations, as they have been 
.traced in this part of the country. 

Anns. — I find my ideas on the subject much cleared 
by these little sketches. It is difficult without them to 
get rid of the idea of horizontal beds, regularly covering 
each other. 

Mas. L.— I need not tell you, that of these Oolitic 
formations are the Freestones, so valuable for building 
in those parts of the country where they abound, at Bath 
especially. The minerals found in this lower series are 
few. Calcareous Spar is of course abundant, as it always 
is where there is much Lime. The organic remains of 
vertebral animals are very rarely found in the inferior 
Oolite. Fragments of the claws of Marine Grqstacea, 
such as Crabs and Lobsters, occur at Dundry and in 
Oxfordshire* Of the Testaceous remains, there are 
many varieties of Nautilus, Belemnites, &c., which have 
been mentioned before. Here is a specimen of Tere- 
bratnla, I think you have not seen. Fig. 2 — do you per- 
ceive what description of shell it is ? 

Annb.— -I suppose an Inequivalved Bivalve, because 
one shell is larger, and wrapping over the other. 

Mrs. L. — True. Of the Echinus family there are 
many species — I think you have not seen one. It con- 
tains many Genera, called Cidaris, Clypeus, &c.; but 
they come under the general name of Echinus, and have 
all a similar character, which you will recognize by ex- 
amining Fig. 3. It is of the Genus of Echinus, called 
Ananchytes, and is not known but in the fossil state, 
though many of the family are found recent : you have 
doubtless seen them covered with spines, projecting from 
the tubercles of the shell. 

Mat. — ^They are inhabitants of the sea, I believe. 

Mrs. L. — ^They are so — as well as most, if not all 
the Fossils of the Inferior Oolite. But to return to the 
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Freestone beds, the most hnportant of these Stratu, 
generotUy distingaished by the name of the Great Oolite. 
They vary in thickness, from one hundred and thirty to 
two hundred feet, and in value according to the differeiH 
degrees of hardness. The Freestone of Northampton- 
shire h rendered very beautiful by the distinctness of the 
ovate particles : that of Bath has generally a finer graiti. 
The repairs of Westminster Abbey are of this stonii. 
St. Paul's is built from the Oxfordshire quarries. Frag- 
ments of shells may be discerned throughout the stone, 
but so broken down, it is generally impossible to diifttiti- 
gttish their species ; hence we have little knowledge of 
the fossils that belong to it. In the uncovered hills 
about Bath, the structure of these rocks may be distinct* 
ly seen. ** The Great Oolite forms a flat table land on 
tiieir summits, ending with an abrupt edge ; this is suc- 
ceeded by a gentle slope which marks the FuHet^a 
Earth, and a degree of verdure is observed, arising from 
the springs that flow over these clay beds : beneath Is 
the lower terrace of Inferior Oolite, which breaks down, 
steep and precipitous, to the valley. In many instances, 
large masses of the Great Oolite, having broken from its 
escarpment, are spread over the slope of the Foller^s 
Earth, presenting a scene of ruin resembling the clitfli of 
the Isle of Wight." 
Fig. 4, is a Tronchus buried in Inferior Oolite. 
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CONVERSATION XVIII. 



CLASS— MoLtuscA. 

The Muscle, Pinna, Snail, Cowry, Sepia, and 

Nautilus. 

Henry. — I find that linneeus classed Oysters* with 
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all other miimals that havie shells, under the general 
name of testaceous worms, or shell-fish ; and that his 
order of Mollusca consists only of those simple animals 
vhieb are without shells, and are ftirnished with tentacula 
or arms. 

PAPA.-r-He did ; but as I have already remarked to 
you, it was for want of a more correct acquaintance 
with their structure ,and properties. They certainly 
bear no resemblance to fishes, except that most of them 
are inhabitants of the sea; and therefore — as accuracy 
in terms is of great importance to the accuracy of our 
ideas — I object against calling them by that name. 

Henry. — ^The power which the Muscle has of spin- 
ning threads is a singular property. 
i. PAPA.-^They do not spin them, but cast them in a 
deep groove or furrow which runs along the foot, and 
serves, the purpose of a mould. This they accomplish 
by seizing, with, the point of the foot the gluten which is 
supplied by a. gland situated at. its* base, and drawing it 
alppg the gcoove. When the thread thus formed is suf- 
ficiently hardened, they conduct it by the foot to the 
place they intend to fix. themselves to, and fasten it 
there; and when it is fastened, it is said, they. swing 
thpmselves round to see if it be su£Sciently strong, and 
then proceed to cast another. In this manner a Muscle 
will cast four or five threads in a day. These threads, 
which are commonly called its beard, enable it, like a 
.ship at anchor, to brave all ,the agitations of the water. 

The Pinna, or Ajscidia tribe, are the most remarkable 
for the production of these threads — they form them 
sometimes a foot and a half long, and of such a beautiful 
and silky texture, that the inhabitants of Palermo manu- 
facture them into gloves and stockings ; which are, 
however, too warm for common wear. This animal is 
called in Italy and Provence, The Silk-worm of the Sea. 
Anna, — ^Ts it found in England ? 
Papa.^-Yos ; a bed of one species of them, the Sea- 
.viilgt was discovered a few years ago in Saloombe Bajr» 
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in DeyoDshire. They inhabit a gravelly bottom* covered 
with mud and long sea* weeds, on which they may be 
seen standing erect, firmly fixed by their strdng threads 
with their broad end about an iqch above the sarfaee. 

Anna. — How large are they? 

PAt»A. — ^They vary very much in siae; and may be 
found from an inch to a foot in length. 

Hbnry.— I think I have read, that the Bysstts of die 
ancients was a production of a species of Pinna. 

Papa. — So Aristotle informs us; but the name «Bem8 
to have been u^ed indiscriminately by other writers fbr 
any spun material that was finer and more valuable thim 
wool. 

Anna. — ^You said. Papa, tte other d^y* that snails 
belong to the Mollusca class. I have br otigfat one in on 
purpose to hear something about them. 

Papa. — 1 shall readHy tell you )dl I know. The 
fcelex or snail is more highly organized than any of ihe 
acephalas : it has, you know> a bead ; a month furnished 
with a tongue and teeth, with several other organB neatly 
an complete as they are in the largest animal. 

Anna.— -Its eyes, I think I have heard, are in ito 
horns. 

Papa. — Some naturalists have thought so from the' 
care i^ith which the animal draws them in when touched. 
Indeed, they have even undertaken to describe the form 
of their eyes, and to say that the vitreous, the aqueous, 
and the crystalline humour might be found in tikiMtt. 
But others are of opinion that snails and slogs can nei* 
tiier see nor hear, and that their horns are merely very 
fine organs of sensation : which opinion is correct, I am 
unable to decide. 

Hbnry. — It is really very discouraging. Father, to 
one who is just entering the paths of science, to find so 
•many uncertainties lie in his way. 

Papa. — And he will find these uncertainties multi- 
ply, as he proceeds. Yon must remember, however, 
that to know that we cantMt know certain things, iiki 
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itsrif a knowledge of the most valuable nature. De Lnc 
justly observes, that ** next to the positive knowledge of 
thi^s that may be known, the most important science is 
to know how to be ignorant," 

Bat to return to the snaiFs horns. You observe that 
it has four : under the two smaller, is the aoimal's mouth, 
which is somewhat curious ; the lower jaw, which is used 
to draw in the leaves it feeds on, is formed like a spoon, 
and the upper like a crescent. It is furnished with 
eight teeth, sufficiently strong to chew not only leaves, 
bat substances that are seemingly harder than any part 
of its body, and with them it sometimes bites off even 
pieces of its own shell. 

Hbnry. — ^Are not snails very voracious animals? 

PAPA.*-^They are : and th<i depredations they com«» 
mit in gardens and orchards are very considerable. 

Anna»--^How do they move, I^a? 

Papa.— *By means of their foot, as the inferior part 
of their hody is called. This fobt is a fleshy mass, com- 
posed of fibres, which cross each other in several direc- 
tions, and are capable of ^ving it every possible shape* 
By the various contractions of which these fibres are 
susceptible, the snail extends or contracts its foot, either 
in the whole or in part, so as to produce its slow pro- 
gress* This foot is covered, moreover, with a mucilagi- 
nooasobstanoe, which assists it in adhering firmly, even to 
the smoothest surfaces. 

Hbnry.*-«I remember to have seen among the Phi- 
losophical transactions, a singular account of the extreme 
tenacity with which these animals retain Iffe. 

Papa. — I recollect what you refer to. Some snails 
which had been lying up in a cabinet for fifteen years, to 
all appearance dead, when put into water, revived, and 
sooa resnmed ail the functions of life» 

Ann A.-*^What ! did they come to life after they had 
been lying up in a dvy place without food for fifteen 
years? 

Papa^-'-'^So i|t;is asserted by erediUe authority ; but I 
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must own it is a somewhat marvellous story» and that I 
never proved the fact by experiment myself. I have 
often found, however, that it is no easy thing to kilt a 
snail; for even if you cut off its head, another will soon 
be reproduced in its place; and if you crush it, as 
you think, to pieces, it will revive again, and set itself 
to work, and mend its shell, so that in a few days it 
will be quite whole, and will look something like an old 
coat patched with new pieces. 

H£NRY. — How should you like to eat snails, Anna? 

Anna. — Oh, Henry! 1 cannot think how yon can 
mention such a thing. 

Henry. — But the Romans, who studied the indul- 
gence of the appetite with perhaps more care than any 
other people, used to eat them. Pliny, in one of his let- 
ters, tells his friend, among other delicacies which he 
enumerates, that he had provided a snail for his supper. 

Anna. — But it was not such a snail as this. 

Papa. — No : it was a much larger species ; I think 
Yarro tells us, that the shells of some of them would hold 
more than two quarts. They were kept in what were 
called cochlearia, or snail stews, and fattened purposely 
for the table with bran and sodden lees of wine. 

Henry. — I believe snails of the same kind are still 
eaten and much admired in some parts of the continent. 
I recollect Dr. Browne, who travelled io Vienna some* 
thing more than a century ago, remarks that, ''since the 
markets were so well supplied with other provisions, he 
was surprised to meet with some odd dishes at their ta- 
bles, such as giiinearpigs, and divers sorts of snails and 
tortoises." 
, A^i^^- — ^6 there any snails of this kind in England? 

Papa. — ^Yes. They are found in woods, and under 
hedges in Northamptonshire, and in some of the southern 
counties ; but they are very much smaller than the Ro- 
man snmis ; tbey are perhaps about four times as large 
as the common garden snail. I believe they were in- 
troduced from Italy, during the last century, in the hope 
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of rendering them an article of food here. Did either 
of yon ever see any snails' eggs? I have occasionally 
found a cluster : they are round and white, and covered 
with a soft shell, and adhere to each other in a bunch, 
about the size of a small pea. These eggs the parent 
snail hides in the earth with great care. 

Anna. — ^Then I suppose the snail is actually hatched 
with a shell on its back. 

Papa. — It is. This topmost, minute convolotiouy 
was the little shell it inhabited when it was first hatched. 
In proportion as it grew, the shell increased in the num- 
ber of its circles by continual additions at the mouth, till 
the animal had attained its full size. 

Anna.— Are not the cowries which the Africans and 
Indians use for money, a species of snail shell? 

Papa. — ^They are univalve shells, and are inhabited 
by a species of slug, but they are not much like those of 
snails. Did you never see any ? I have some in my 
cabinet, which I will show you. You see they are of a 
whitish colour, and an oblong shape, about three quarters 
of an inch long: their aperture is not round, like that of 
a snail shell, but linear, with a knotted margin. 

Anna. — ^They are not much like snail shells, cer* 
tainly. These have been polished, have they not? 

Papa. — No : The polish was produced by an exten- 
sive membrane which the animal is able to throw over 
the whole shell. Their high polish, and the beautiful co- 
lour which some of the species have, have obtained for 
them the name o{ porcelain in France. These are what 
are called money cowries. The tiger cowry, which is 
five times as large as these, is extremely beautiful. 

Henry. — The sepia, or cuttle fish, is a species of 
moliusca, I think. 

Papa. — ^Yes : it belongs to the cephalopoda, or those 
whose feet are joined to the head. The animals of this 
order have a more refined organization than any other of 
the moliusca; and their powers of sensation and motion 
are great* 

Tdli. VIII. h 
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HfiN&T. — The sepia, T believe, has no external 
sbell. 

Papa. — No : it has not. The most remarkable thing 
respectiog it is, the power it has of rendering the waler 
Inrbid and bitter, and thereby of driving off its enemies, 
by the emission of an inky fluid. 

^<The endanger'd cuttle thas evades hia fears, 

And native hoards of fluid safely bean, 

A pitchy ink peculiar glands supply, 

Whose shades the sharpest beam of lig^t defy. 

Pursued, he bids the sable fountain flow, 

And, wrapt in clouds, eludes th* impending foe.** 

This inky matter, when removed and dried, forms the 
colour called sepia by the painters. Indian ink is also 
thought to be a substance of the sailne kind. 

Anna. — ^What is that white, bony substance, which 
we frequently see in apothecaries' shops, and which they 
call cuttle fish ? 

Papa. — It is a strong bonb which strengthens the 
body of the animah This bone, which, on account of its 
lightness, is sometimes called sea foam, or sea biscuit, is 
of considerable use. When dried and pulverized, it is 
employed by silversmiths to form the moulds in which 
they cast their small work, such as spoons, rings, &c. 
and it is also converted into that useful article of sta- 
tionery called pounce. 

There is one tribe of animals more belonging to this 
order, the Argonauts, or Nautili, whicbhave forages been 
objects of curious attention. 

Anna. — O ! you mean the pretty sailing fish that first 
taught mankind the art of navigation. There is the shell 
of one in the cabinet I think ; I have often admired it. 

Papa. — ^There are the shells of several species of 
Nautili in the cabinet. I am hot quite sure, Anna, 
that this animal has a just claim to the honour you im- 
pute to it. It is, however, a very curious creature ; the 
paper Nautilus especially ; and may, for aught I know, 
have suggested the idea of sails ; for when it moves on 
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the water, it extends two of its arms on high, and be- 
tween them supports a membrane which acts as a sail ; 
while it hangs the other arms ont of the shell to serve oc- 
casionally as oars. Oppian, speaking of these animals, 
says: 

^Two feet they upward raise and steady keep ; 
These are the masts and rigging of the ship. 
A membrane stretched between supplies the sail, 
Bends from the masts and swells before the gale. 
The other feet hang paddling on each side, 
And serve for oars to row and helm to guide. 
'TIS thus they sail, pleased with the wanton game, 
Ther fish, the sailor, and the ship the same.*' 

Anna. — ^Where are the Nautili found. Papa ? 

Papa. — ^In the Mediterranean, in the Indian Ocean, 
and in the neighbourhood of the Cape of Grood Hope. 
Great numbers of them may occasionally be seen in a 
calm sea diverting themselves by sailing in the manner 
I have described ; but as soon aa .a storm arises, or the 
least thing gives them disturbance, they retract their 
anns, take in as much water as, with the weight of their 
bodies, renders them heavier than the medium in which 
they swim, and precipitously sink to the bottom. 

Hbnry. — Can you tell me. Father, how the shell of 
the MoUusca is formed ? 

Papa. — ^That is a question, Henry, which has puzzled 
much wiser naturalists than you or I. The theory of 
M. de Beaumur appears the most plausible, which is, that 
this substance is produced merely by the perspirable 
matter of the animal, condensing and afterwards harden- 
ing on its surface, and accordingly taking the figure of 
its body. It seems highly probable that this is the case; 
for if you examine an oyster-shell, for example, you will 
see that it consists of a number of different layers, which 
appear to have been successively deposited, in proper* 
tion to the growth of the animal. ^ Z. Z. 
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A FEW REBf ARKS 

ON THE 

DEVOTIONAL READING OF THE HOLY 

SCRIPTURES. 



SECTION THE FIRST. 
OK THE IMPORTANCE OF READING THE SCRIPTURB9. 



Search the Scriptures, for in them ye think ye have 

eternal life. 

If we seem to be taking up a sabject wbich abler 
hsLuds than ours have already fully treated, leaving 
nothing more to be desired for yonth or age to assist 
4hem in the perusal of the sacred Text, it is not done m 
die spirit of presvmption, affecting to surpass or sapertede 
what others have written. We have been very fre- 
quently questioned upon this subject by the inezpe- 
riMiced in religion ; and we have had ample oceasiooy 
iinder every variety of circumstance, to make experi- 
ment of it. What we intend is not a speculative trea- 
tise, or the setting forth of any new and superior method 
of reading. It is merely to drop for others a few brief 
hints of what has been essentially useful to ourselves : 
and though it should appear^ as it probably will, that all 
we say has been said many times and better, still if it 
prove a lamp on the path of any one who needs it, our 
purpose is accomplished. We do not write for fame and 
the praise of originality — or any praise, but that of 
having used our time and talents to the use for which they 
were committed to us. It ia so many years since auy of 
the excellent books that have been written on the 
-Reading of the Scriptures have been in our hands, and 
the plans and directions contained in them have so en- 
tirely passed from our memory, we cannot have a pur> 
pose of imitation* neither of dissention from any. Qf the 
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valve and extensive nsefnlness of one in particular, that 
of Mr. Bickerstethy we are not forgetful ; though of its 
plan we are so, and we wish not at this time to review 
it. If, however, it should appear that we have but un- 
eonscionsly collected and reproduced the thoughts of 
othcbrs, let thein be received as such : and if they are 
useful, our end is answered. 

The importance of reading the Holy Scriptures — Does 
any body doubt it? I believe they do, even of those who 
practise it. For to acknowledge the duty of an act, is 
not necessarily to feel its importance. If a master I am 
hired to serve, or a patron I have an interest in obliging, 
should bid me walk to the extremity of London, to en- 
quire what o*clock it is, I might judge it of importance 
to myself to obey the command ; lest £ should lose fa- 
vour of more value than the pains. But I should think 
little of the iknportance of the errand : I should be very 
fitde curious to know what o'clock it might be when I 
arrived; nor feel much the wiser when I returned. 
This is, I fear, about the measure of importance a large 
nuinber of Scripture readers attach to the performance 
of their task. It is a duty. It is not an irksome one, 
nor do they, perhaps, feel any desire to be released from 
it. The measure of performance is entirely in their owii' 
judgment ; but whether they think they ought to read 
it every day, or twice a day, or only one day in seven, 
there is a sense of wrong and danger attached to the omis- 
sion of the practice, which they are very unwilling to in- 
cur. Conscientiously, therefore, at these stated periods, 
be they frequent or be they few, they return to the pe- 
rusal of the Holy Book. I would not discourage even 
such reading as this ; heartless and ineflScient as it is, it 
is better than nothing. But it is heartless and it is inef- 
ficient ; and beyond the propriety of doing a supposed 
duty, no importance whatever is attached to it. It is 
the letter of a printed book they feel it necessary to 
read — ^but what the purport of i^ai book may be, is of 
no importance to the interests of the reader. They have 
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no perception of beiog wiser, or better, or happier vheo 
they lay it down — nay, they had not the least expeelatioa 
of being so when they took it up. Uolesft» iu4eed, it be 
a sort of charm, which I truly beiieve some unre^ctjng 
persons think the Bible has on them, that without the 
least attention to its meaning, will make them Very good, 
and transport them into heaven. 

Whether, within the circulation of our papers, there 
be any such insensible perusers of God's iimtten. wor«l> 
we might have been inclined to doubt, and have passed 
them unadmonished, had not observation led us to be* 
lieve there are — particularly among our younger friends. 
They have been brought to the habit in their childhood ; 
. and their judgment and principles assenting to it as good, 
they purpose in their maturity to continue it, a. a reU- 
gioQS duty. 

Our intended observations on the manner of studying 
the Scriptures, are not intended for readers of this cha- 
racter; but rather for those, who, with an honest and 
devoted heart, as yet inexperienced and desirous of ad- 
vice, go to them as the most important of all human ^ 
studies. But these will excuse us, if, in. this ii^troduc- 
tory chapter, we dwell on a point to them unnecessary, 
in the hope of awakening the other class to some inte- 
rest in what may follow, and convincing them^ that of the 
very practice they so assiduously adhere to, they are as 
yet unconscious of the vital importance. 

The sense of duty apart- — that sort of traditionary. or 
hereditary sense of duty ^hich they have received from 
their parents — the imports^nce attached to the reading of 
the Scriptures by the unawakened heart, is very little more 
than in the perusal of other books* Some curiosity 
respecting the historic gelations — some enjoyment of 
tho poetic beauties*— perhaps, though I believe not often, 
some desire of gaining from it a rule of moral conduct. 
I ^y not often, because if an enquirer desires informa- 
tion, lie will abide by the answer he receives— rtherefore 
if I s^e one peruse a chapter that prescribes a line of 
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eondiicti atf d on the closing of the book , delibemtelj purine 
die opposite, I cannot understand that a rule of conduct 
was the object of the reading. So little is their real idea 
of the importance of the study, they would scarcely eoO' 
ceal surprise, perhaps betray disgust, were it proposed 
to them to read the Bible put of the canonical hours they 
have prescribed to themselves. . 

The harassed victim of acute disease, if he hears. of 
some treatise on his disorder, sends for it to his bed, 
reads it intently, considers the statement, and the proba- 
bility of finding relief in the regimen it proposes— be- 
cause to him it is a subject of importance. The health- 
ful, observing the title-page, will put it aside ag^n — ^it is 
nothing to him. The judge, who has to form his judg- 
ments, and to guide his decisions by the different con- 
structions and applications of the law, searches the sta- 
tute book, and refers to the reports with the deepest 
attention, because he needs the information they contain. 
Another person will consider them useless reading, or 
look at them from curiosity and amusement only. Ajid 
80 the prince, whose life and lands depend on the issue 
of a campaign, will read the report of the battle with far 
different feeling than the individual who hears of it at a 
distance as news of the day. Such is exactly the differ- 
ence between the interested and the unintere9ted, the 
enlightened and unenlightened reader of the Scriptures. 
One goes to it because he is told it is the word of God, 
though whether it be so or not, he has not enquired ; 
and therefore he ought to read, though of any good it 
does him, he is not conscious — ^the other because he can- 
not do without it — it is the first object of his pursuits, 
and the deepest interest of his bosom. 

I think between these I have observed a middle cla^s 
— diey do believe the importance of the Scriptures to 
themselves individually ; they think they ought to enjoy 
the reading of them, and be influenced and benefited by 
.it. They take it again and again with that determina- 
tion ; but they do not sncceedt Consoious of the failnra 
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they are noeasy — they have recourse to commentaries, 
in the hope that the comment will excite more inte- 
rest than the text— they apply to mies for reading, and 
honestly adopt any scheme that any adviser may suggest 
for the more efficient perusal of God's word. But still 
it is a cold, mechanic process — they go to it without 
pleasure, and return from it without gain — they hear 
that others find it not thus, and their spirits are disquiet- 
ed within them, hy reason of the indifference they feel. 
To such we would greatly desire to be useful in the 
little we may be enabled to impart. The evil is very 
deep — it can be reached by no regimen of man's prescrib- 
ingw^it lies at the hedrfs core, too hard as yet to feel 
what the judgment assents to, believing to be valuable 
what yel it does not value. The first thing to be done 
18 to ask of Heaven to unclose the sealed book, to give 
the willing heart, and the understanding mind — ^the next 
thing is to persevere, steadily and anxiously persevere 
against all unwillingness and discouragement, in search- 
ing the yet lifeless and inefficient word. For % it, 
oftener than by any other means, has its own treas^rre been 
unlocked, and the Spirit of light and truth bei^n con- 
veyed into the bosom. If to> such a one we could con- 
vey but temporary and intermediate assistance, amply 
> indeed would our labour be repaid. 

There cannot be a stronger proof, and there should 
scarcely seem to need any other, of the {otal corruption 
of the heart of man, than this absence of all emotion in 
reading or hearing read the word of God. The source 
whence it comes — the character perfectly singular of its 
contents — ^the immense importance of the things it treats 
of; the de •>tiny, not of single nations, but of the universe ; 
not of the universe in an aggregate, undistinguished mass, 
but of the individual, forlorn, forgotten, and despised, 
whoever he may be, that chances to lay hand upon its 
hallowed pages — the exquisite delights that it proposes 
—the tremendous picture of misery it draws — the ama- 
zing* revelation that it makes of things unseen, of the 
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baried passed, and the impervious future-— the enbrmoas 
stake that depends on its being true or not true, rejected 
or receiyed. Can any thing but the stupified, besotted 
state to i^Jbich sin is said to have reduced the heart of 
man, account for his perusal of this book firom day to 
day, without so much interest or emotion as he feels at the 
relation of the commonest incidents of domestic life, or 
the fictitious adventures of some unknown journalist. 

The effect of this depravity is rendered yet more ap- 
parent by the change that takes place, when the mind is 
awakened from its death-like torpor by the spirit of truth 
and holiness. Many have experienced — ^will those who 
have not, not believe their testimony — a change so im- 
mediate and so strange in their feeling towards this book, 
that, but for the explanation of the change given in the 
book itself, they would be almost bewildered by the 
strangeness of their love for it. When the dusty occu- 
pant of the upper shelf, reserved for Sunday reading, 
comes down to be their bosom's treasure, the companion 
of tbdr walks, their morning refreshment and their even- 
ing comfort, more needful to them than their daily bread, 
and more.precions than rubies in their sight, it is the con- 
tents of the book, and not the duty of reading it, thait 
becomes important. As the exiled child of a parent he 
adores, does not open his letters because he is told his 
&ther wrote them, and he ought to read — and as the 
needy petitioner to his prince, does not ask if he is re- 
quired to peruse the answer to his petition, so the really 
^wakened spirit cannot need to ask how much or 
b)w often he ought to read the word -of God. Eve^ 
syllable it contains is of the deepest importance to him ; 
and it contains so much, that he never can exhaust it by 
repetition of perusal. And even, if he could acquire alt 
the information it contains, he could not the more deisist 
from reading — ^for beside instruction, its words are the m^ 
dioine of his sickness, the comfort of his sadness, the musick 
of bis joy, the very aliment that sustains him in an unge- 
nial world* Judge if it be of importance to him> And 
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let those who know nothing of all this, im their cold- 
hearted, ceremonial readings, judge whether something 
in themselves must not be the cause of so great a differ- 
ence of feeling, towards that which concerns us equally. 

We know that it is not necessary to persuade the 
pious spirit of the importance of reading the word of 
God. Yet even to these, in the first fervour of religi- 
ous feeling, we would suggest it earnestly to make the 
Scripture their study, in preference to every other reli** 
gious book ; and particularly while their minds are agi* 
fated and their opinions unsettled. It is at these times 
we are most disposed to leave it, and seek advice else* 
where. We fancy we cannot understand the word of 
God ; we ask any body and every body what they think 
about the points that agitate us. We read volume after 
volume, and argument upon argument; and should really, 
I believe, if the feeling were analyzed, rather consent 
that the Bible be taken from us, than that we be depri- 
ved of the preacher who expounds it. The spiritual help 
we can afford each other, and especially the ministry 
established by Gt>d himself for our assistance, are advan** 
tages he ilever meant we should dispense with ; he knew 
US too weak to do without them; and to despise these 
aids would be to set at nought his wisdom and good- 
ness. Still I do not hesitate to say, that we should 
much sooner come at a right knowledge of thq, truth, 
and acquire steadiness in religion, both of principles and 
conduct, if we listened more to God and less to man-— if 
we took our doubts, and our fears, and our speculations 
ias they arise, to the Holy Scripture for solution, accom- 
panied with instant prayer for the Spirit's help ; instead 
of flying to the first book, and to every book that has 
been vnritten on the subject,' till that which in the words 
of inspiration is simple, plain, and pure as the sun-beams 
of heaven, becomes confused, mystified,.and entangled by 
conflicting arguments and embellishments of man's 
devising, beyond the power of an inexperienced mind to 
unravel. The esseujtial truths of the Grospel are not 
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difficult to understand^ and the path of right conduct is 
not difficult to find. It is impossible they should be ; 
because the persons by whom it is declared they will be 
best received and understood, are the poor, the un- 
learned, and the simple. God could not act so much in 
opposition to his own designs, as to make his message 
incomprehensible to those by whom it was to be wel- 
comed, till they should find an interpreter among the 
wise and learned, by whom he expressly says, it would 
be ill received. And the fact confirms the probability* 
No where are the Scriptures so well understood, and be- 
lieved and obeyed with so much honest simplicity of 
heart, as by the unlettered peasant, who learns all his re- 
ligion from the Bible, takes the words on their plain 
meamngs, and believes and obeys them, because he 
knows they are the words of God. Or else in those who, 
after years of perturbed enquiry, measuring evexy doctrine 
by their own reason, and weighing every precept by their 
own wisdom, trying if the text may not say every thing 
but what it does say, and perceiving every thing in it but 
its obvious sense, bafl9ed and ashamed, have ended 
where the peasant begins ; and putting to silence thq 
intellect that has but encumbered them, receive as lit- 
tle children the simple word of God, believe it without 
question, and obey it without reserve. 

If this is the state of mind in which the Bible is by di- 
vine appointment to be studied, it must be that to which 
its language is adapted. When therefore we find it hard 
to understand, it is because our intellects are blinded 
and our spirits darkened by corrupt desires and perver- 
ted habits of mind. The language of truth is too strange 
to us to be Understood — forgotten, as our mother tongue 
might be, in long banishment from home. We must go 
to our Father to teach it us again — ^we must study it 
anew from his own lips — ^we shall find it purest and 
sweetest thence. Instead of putting the Scriptures 
aside till we have acquired more wisdom and knowledge 
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to peruse it with, we must nnclothe ourselves of that we 
tbtnk we have, and earnestly apply oarselves to study 
tiiem. 
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SKETCH THE FOURTH. 



ISLES OF GREAT BRITAIN. 

All the sea-girt isles, 
That, like to rich and various gems, inlay 
The unadorned bosom of the deep.^ — Milton. 

As the numerous isles which surround England and 
her sister countries possess, many of them, great titles 
to our attention, I propose to consider them separately,, 
beginning in regular order. Holy Island, on the coast of 
Northumberland, first claims our attention: it derives 
its name from its sanctity in times of old, as many 
great saints once resided there. It is two miles and 
a quarter long and one broad. The soil is rocky, and 
it is but poorly inhabited. Fern or Fern isle is about 
two miles in circumference: it abounds in rabbits, 
and produces excellent pasturage for sheep. The 
next is Coquet, an isle of little note, only a mile in cir- 
cumference, but less barren than Holy isle. The isles, 
called the Staples, are a small group of no name. Sunk 
island, in Yorkshire, at the mouth of the Humber, is 
the next we come to : the soil is fertile, and it is well 
peopled — it is little larger than Holy isle. In Kent are 
two principal islands : the Isle of Shepey , famous for its 
fertility, for the numerous flocks of sheep it feeds, and 
the. abundant crops it produces ; it is, however, very 
marshy. Thanet contains some of our best bathing 
towns, and produces great quantities of corn, flax, and ' 
canary seed. It is remarkably populous. Next come 



i^ttr IfonBan kles» tbe solex^aanant of tbe extfiaBivedo- 
ioains added by William the Conqueror to tbe crowji 
of EoglaDd. Of these, we sball consider tbe principaL 
.Guernsey, a charming island, thirty miles in circom- 
ierence, has sometimes been styled the valley of the 
Rhine in miniature, as a valley stretches through the 
whole eiLtent, bounded on each side by picturesque 
ridges, on one of which emery is collected. The air is 
pure, the soil fertile, and the scenery very, pretty. Their 
chief exports are cider and knit stockings. Jersey, the 
next, is twelve miles long and six broad. It is as fertile 
as Guernsey, produces great quantities of cider, honey, 
for which it is famed, game, and fish. In this island the 
fruit is brought to a gigantic size by manuring it with 
sea-weed. Alderney is a very healthy and fertile isle, 
.abounding in corn and pasture, but famous chiefly for its 
cows, with wfapse merits every good housewife and far- 
mer is well acquainted, and whose beauty every lover 
of .the picturesque must have admired. Sark, like its 
neighbours, is fertile, but I am not aware that it pos- 
sesses any peculiar claim to notice. The market dress 
of the female peasantry is very picturesque. They wear, 
like the girls of Normandy, very high stiff muslin caps, 
adorned with long worked lappels ; the petticoat is short, 
and generally purple, while the body is of some shade of 
red. The next island is the Isle of Wight, so famed for 
its beauty of scenery, and for the many gentlemen's 
seats which adorn it. It is twenty miles long and thir- 
teen broad. It is fertile and healthy, but produces no- 
thing of any great importance, except a particular kind of 
pipe-clay, and a very pure sort of sand, used in glass- 
making^. The concourse of visiters, attrficted by its 
romantic scenery, forms the vast wealth of this island. 
Tbe. little Isle of Branksea, together with a few others, 
lie-in Poole harbour, but I cannot discover any thing par- 
ticular respecting them. The Island of Portland, which, 
except at spring tides, can lay but little claim to this 
appellation, is noted for its quarries of stone, of whidi 
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many fine edifices in, England are built. Many rare 
and carious shells^ insects^ plants, and fossils are also 
found there. Bur island, and a small island off the 
Hamorye^ are situated on the coast of Devon. The Isle 
of Looe is also very small, and St. Michael's mount 
would claim no attention but for its beautiful ruins, 
and its being the scene of Milton's sublime apostro- 
phe to the angel in Lycidas. It produces some very 
pretty white crystals, and has been thought by some to 
have been formerly a part of the land. This idea is 
favoure'd by some relics of ancient bardic poetry, and by 
its Cornish name, which signifies the grey rocks in the 
wood. The Isles of Scilly, formerly so famed for the tin 
with which they supplied the Phoenicians, are now only 
known by their ancient fame, and by the numerous sea- 
fowl which lodge in their rocks. Few of them are inha- 
bited, all trace of their mines is gone, and indeed they 
have greatly suffered from the inroads of the sea. The 
inhabitants earn their living by acting as pilots. They 
produce some kelp. Fundy island, off Devonshire, is 
surrounded by very steep rocks, and produces plenty of 
wheat : rabbits and sea-fowl are numerous, as are also 
lobsters, crabs and other fish. The Isle of Man, the 
next in our survey, was formerly the property of the 
Athol family, and is but lately annexed to the crown. 
It possesses a separate jurisdiction of its own, and is in 
consequcince much infected with English gamesters, &c. 
Many reliques of the Manks, Norwegians, and Danes, 
are here to be found — the air is healthy, the soil fertile, 
and the scenery romantic and beautiful. The inhabitants 
are hospitable, but very superstitious. The chief articles 
of produce are herrings, potatoes, butter, cheese, eggs, 
feathers, horns, hides, rabbits, skins, wodl, lead ore, pav- 
ing stones, limestones, and kelp, and the chief manu« 
factures are woollen and linen yarn. The coast of Man 
is very picturesque. The Isle of Anglesea, once the 
oak-covered Mona, famed as the abode of the Druids, 
ikow a comparatively naked spot, produces the beautiful 
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marble, known by the name of Mona Serpentine, which 
vies Id beauty with the celebrated Verde Antique of the 
ancients; and also Albertos, but it is chiefly famed for its 
vast mines of copper, which, though stony, have greatly 
increased its wealth, have poisoned its air, and blighted 
its fertility. Of the Isle of Walney, together with the 
small ones which surround it, nothing interesting is re- 
corded that I can discover. I shall next proceed to the 
Isles of Ireland, as those of Scotland are so numerous, 
that they require a separate paper. Beginning at the 
southern extremity, we find the Island of Cape Clear, 
with a few smaller islands. This island has a lake, and 
raises great quantities of flax. The group of the Tattlers 
next occurs, concerning which I have Bot been able to 
discover any thing remarkable. The Islands of Dalkey, 
Ireland's Ege, Lambay, and the Isle of St. Patrick, 
are equally obscure, as are St. Patrick's and the Cop- 
land islands, ^athlen, or Raheren isle, is very rocky 
and barren, yet very populous — it afibrded shelter to 
the celebrated Robert Bruce. The little Island of Enes- 
trakell is very productive in flax. The Isles of Tory, of 
N. Arran, Raghlin, and Ennis — many are chiefly pro- 
ductive of this latter commodity. Great quantities of 
sea-fowl frequent their rocks. The Isles of Achill are 
very fertile and populous— they produce difi^erent sorts 
of grain and flax. Concerning the Isle of Clara, Ennis- 
trach, and Ennis Bovine, I know nothing interesting. 
The Isles of Oranmere, Massen, and Libermallin, are 
noted for their flax, which is indeed the chief produce of 
the numerous isles of Ireland. The Isles of Kilenny 
produce flax, grain, &c. and are very picturesque. Next 
follow the Isle of Enniskerry, and also Trative Island, 
and a group called the Seven Hags. The Blasques, 
the Skeligs, and the Durseys are fertile in flax, but 
produce little else. As an apology for having given 
little information respecting the Islands of Ireland, 
I beg leave to add, that few topographical works have 
been written on the Islands of Ireland, and at this mo- 
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tikiitt I biiYe not beien able to procure any ond. Btbst of 
fliese isles, too, ar<b in groups, and though tbey thus 
make a figure oti the map, their produce and size do not 
entitle them to notice. 
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DIVINE SYMPATHY. 

Jesus, my sinking heart is fiird 

With fearfal augury — 
The dotids that gather on my'vhkj 

Se«n 1% wiih roiserjr-^ 

And I, like vessels far at sea 
' WheM"tempfest-t^ind»Yire nigh, 
Waititiig their buiisting hat tosit^ ' 
Freighted too heavily. 

Jesus, the sorrow lies too deep 

For human ministry, 
And knerws not how to tellitseM^ 

TiD any hut to tbe&. 

Thou dost rememher, amidst all 

The glories of thy throne,. 
The feelings of roortaUty — 

1^ feelings*^ onee thtae owi^. 

Yes — for as if thou would st be Goc^ 

Even in misery, 
Thou*st left no sorrow but thin^ owhy 

Unreacfa'd by &yrap!kthy. 

Jeams, siy clouded spirit briiigl^ 

Its fearAtlness to thee — 
Thine eye at least can penetrate- 

Its mournful seerecy. 

A ad O it is enough \ c^«|kr 

Thy holy sympathy I 
The soirow cannot be too vmsh 

iba)t I may biing tci Thee I 
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THE MORWING PLOWED. 

When I pick'd thee, pretty Flower, 
Drops of dew were on thy stem — 

They were tears ibe night had left thee, 
When it fled the morning beam. 

They were like the thoughts that eoldly 
On the bright'ning bosom play ; 

LingVings of forbidden sorrow, 
When its shadows pass away« 

We must kieep them, pretty Flower, 
Till the day-star's growing light 

Chase with its meridian splendour 
Eyeiy vestige of the night. 



ADDRESS TO THE BIRDS OF PASSAGE, 

Dover, 1826, 

Ye Birds, whose wing 

like the lightning's ray. 
Just dazzles the eye, 

Then away, away ! 
Why will ye fly 

From •ur peaceful isles, 
0*er the fitful wave, 

For a stranger's smiles ? 

Have ye not dwelt 

In our smiling bowers, 
And drank up the sweets 

Of our choicest flowers T 
And can ye leave 

The nest ye wove. 
The home of yQur birth, 

For a stranger grove ? 

Ungrateful Birds? 

How like to the rest 
Of this fickle world * 

Is your callous breast ! 
All mirth and song 

In the summer day. 
But one tear, one cloud — 

And away, away I 
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** Ungiatefol Bifds! 

Ah call u» not so t 
n?is oprlove, our thank* 

To display^ — we go: 
Grateful and glad> 

We follow that star^ 
Ir whose li^l we \w^ 

Both hece and afar* 

Like OS, do thou 

LeaYfr the world^s gay bower»; 
To dwell with thy God, 

Quit thy choicest floweret 
Leave all thon loT*sty 

To display His power^ 
To minds as dark 

As the midnight hour. 

Haste to the land 

Of thraldom, — and chant 
Of the Holy One^ 

Till davk bosoms pant. 
Through Faith, to gain 

The glorious prize» 
An unfading crown. 

In yon lovely skies- 1 ^ 
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The brightness of yon laughing scene/ 

It makes my heart more sad; 
It looks like things that once have bees, 

like joys tiiait ooce I had* 

Ah fittef far this alovds that re»t 

On yon hill's lovely btow^-^ 
They suit the sadness of aiy lireasty 

For it ifr cloudy now. 

This is a period of woe 

A time to sorrow given; 
But sighs that rise and tears that flow 

Shall all be quenched in heaven. 

Thes let us bear our spirits up 

While yet on «arth we are-* 

Kor shrink tfy take the bitter cup 

Which was otir Saviour's share. 

EVEUNA. 
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Calisthenic Exercises — Taaght by Miss Marian Mason, 
Nd. 3. GiMprge Street^ Hanovdr Square. 

Wc are induced to give an advertisement of these 
Exercises from knowing that many parents are em- 
barrassed betwees the fear of mokii^ tbehr ohUdren 
Awkward and inactive by leaving halsre unas^sted, aad 
jiiMrilliDgness to teach them an amusement for wUoh 
they would not have them acquire a taste. We leave 
the latter difficulty to the decision of csoaMBon aeaae; 
4lirhile with much confidence we mentioa tbebe newly^ia- 
fiented Exercises as entirely removing the former. 
There is no possible connexion between religion and 
awkwardness ; between a serious mind and an ungvace- 
fA carnage* Our persons as well as o«r >miiftdi& are the 
^ft of God ; and if not of equal importance, there cap 
he no reason for the neglect of either. Beside, what- 
ever affects the activity and elasticity of the physical 
frame, inseparably affects the intellectual powers, and 
very often, I believe, the dispositions. We have had 
on opportunity of forming our own opinion, as wc^U as 
of hearing the opinion of medical men respecting die 
CSalisthenic Exercises, and cannot doubt that they will 
prove much more efficient than dancing to improve the 
figure, and |pve grace and activity to the frame. It has 
be^ objected to the Gymnastic Bsercises that they are 
too violent, and destroy the delicacy of the female form, 
by rendering it too robust and muscular. We tluwghl 
this very probable, and that they should only be had 
recourse to in cases where deformity makes it necessary. 
But Miss Mason's Exercises being entirely slow, quiet, 
and without violence, cannot, we think, have this effect ; 
and we complied with the request that we would men* 
tion them, from a real conviction of their utility. 
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1. Elements of Arithmeiio for Children, on a Plan 
entirely hew, illtistrated with Cuts, for Families 
and Preparatory Schools. By Ingrain Cobbin, M.A. 

London, 1826. Westley and Co. Stationers* Coart. 

2. The Elements of French Gramma^, by L'homond, 
illustrated with Cuts. Translated by Rulton Morris. 
London, 1826. Westley and Co. Stationers* Cobrt. 

Thb first of these little books is the prettiest toy we 
have seen for some time, and cannot fail to be a g^eat 
favourite in the nursery. It will help to confirm the fact, 
80 evidently appearing in the Infants' School system, 
thai in&nts might as well be amused with acquiring know- 
ledge as with pulling toys to pieces, if one were not cal- 
led lessons and the other play. We can assure our tiny 
friends, if they are not amused with the book, that we 
were ; and much disposed to count the cats, &c. to see 
if they came right. The book contains the five first rules 
of Arithmetic, set forth in a most amusing way by cuts, 
exceedingly well executed, and explained in so simple 
a manner as to be within the comprehension of very young 
children. We recommend it much to those who have 
the tasjk of instrqcting or amusing them. 
. The second work is a very good first French Gram- 
mar, of about the compass of Murray's Abridgment of 
English Grammar, and such as might answer about the 
same purpose. We doubt whether the age at which it 
can be understood, is not passed that at which the cuts 
would increase the interest. It appears by the preface 
to be the book generally first used for teaching the lan- 
guage in France. 
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liale of Ladies^ Work in aid of the funds of the London 

Hibernian Society. 

To a ^eat part of our readers it is unnecessary for us 
to suggest a i;nanner of benevolence, which has long en- 
gaged theii* attention and occupied their leisure mo- 
ments. But our work comps into the hands of many, 
}^ung people,, in the country especially, who with hearts 
eq^uaUy disposed to kindness, from want of occasion or 
of contiguous example, have not been accustomed to 
this mode of exercising it. They spare freely to the 
neighbiouring poor their snperfluous cash ; but do, not 
consider that they have another talent in their keeping,, of 
whieb they waste many a fraction that might supply es« 
sentii^l bles$in^^ to the destitute and afflicted. We ex- 
pre9$ed our sejatiments on this subject so fully in a for- 
mer number, we need not explain them again. If any. 
of our young friends felt the justness of our rem^rks^^ 
and, on the examination we there suggested, have de- 
tected any stray moments that are not better spent, we 
shall be happy to receive their contributions of Wo.irk, 
Drawing, 8cc. on behalf of the Irish Schools. We shall 
in a future number advertise the particulars of the sale 
proposed to be held in London in April or May. Our 
Qbject now is to request a contribution of labour from 
our friends, who may feel inclined to remit their worlds 
to the Editor, 21, Berners Street. 
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To the Editor of the Assistant ofEducationM 

Maoam, 

Yon have expressed yourself willing to give cirea^ 
blioB to any remarks or suggestions that may seem to 
iffoct the tone of society, elose up an avenue of evii^ «r 
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open a new path to good. I should fear what I baTO to 
say woald be rejected as trifling and of no consequence, 
did I not perceive that you think every thing of conse- 
quence ; justly considering the sum of happiness and 
misery, of sin and holiness to be made of things in them- 
selves deemed trifling. Many practices that are not 
wrong, you will admit to be inexpedient — or if not inex- 
pedient, useless, and capable of being displaced by 
something useful. Of this last character is the thing I 
speak of. On occasion of the late marriage of my 
youngest daughter, a bill was brought to me from the 
confectioner's of ten guineas for Bride Cake. I paid 
it willingly — but being a man of consideration in all mat- 
ters of expenditure, I could not help considering while 
I did so, what was the product of this transactipn. Upon 
enquiry I found the cake had been distributed among 
relations and friends, a sort of customary compliment 
against which nothing could be said : but aft^r the strict- 
est enquiry from house to house whither the Cake had 
gone, I failed to ascertain that any individual had been 
the happier a single hour for the donation. Ten guineas! 
distributed in bread or meat to the poor, it would 
have made forty people the happier for one week at least, 
or if in clothing, it might have kept many a shivering 
pilgrim warm through all the approaching winter. I can- 
not answer for every Lady's feelings, but I think I can 
answer for my child, that the smile and curtsey from 
her poor neighbours that for months after would have 
reminded her of her wedding-day, or the gown or the 
cloak that she would have recognized by the colour when 
she passed it, woqld afibrd her more pleasure than all 
the empty compliments, and heartless congratulations of 
the cake-consumers. I do not desire to make great 
things of small — but you have often said, and why should 
we shrink from saying it — that the assumption of a new 
character should give a new tone and a new colouring 
to our minutest actions. And if we be united together 
under the auspices of Heaven, with better feelings and 
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better ptiodpleft than would have actuated us were we 
not under the influences of divine love, why should we 
not mark the day of union by different tokens, and an 
altered mode of celebration. These 'are but passing 
hints. If you think proper to give them insertion I shall 
be obliged. 



TO EVELINA. 



As it is our intention, to the extent of our ability, to 
answer every application made to us on subjects appro- 
priate to our work, we take this method of replying to 
Evelina's enquiry, regretting that we do not know of any 
work of the kind she desires. If in our excursive read- 
ings we can collect anything to the purpose, we will 
collate it into a paper for some future number. Mean- 
time we are obliged to confess ourselves ignorant of the 
theory of poetical writing. We know there are rules for 
Metrical Composition; which most pbets, we suppose, 
have studied, though few have adhered to. Rules for 
Poetry, in our idea of it, there cannot be — because we 
cannot believe metre to be essential to Poetry at all, 
though in the common acceptation of the term it is so* 
Who can read such passages as this, . 

**By the waters of Babylon we sat down and wept: .when we re^ 
membered thee, O Zion. We hanged our harps npon the willows 
that were therein — For they that carried us away captive required of 
us a song, and tliey that wasted us, mirth. Sing us of the songs of 
Sion. How can we sing the Lord's song in a strange land?'^ 

and a hundred other passages of the translated Psalms, 
and doubt if there may be poetry without metre. Where 
measured verse conveys the expression of poetic feeling, 
as in what we commonly call Poetry, the jarring on the 
ear and the difficult reading of unmeasured lines, quickly 
advise us thlit the rules of metrical composition have been 
transgressed. Yet would it be very difficult to say in 
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what metre, or by what laws of metre, the finest of Mil* 
• ton's poetry, II Penseroso und L' Allegro are written. 
We are aware, however, that we should ouirage all clas- 
sic taste, and impugn ^11 high authorities, were we to 
say that no rules are necessary to one who wishes to cul- 
tivate a poetic genius. We therefore will not say it*— 
but will endeavour to procure for our correspondent some 
information on the subject. To attempt to teach a child 
to make poetry, we should eisteem the most absurd ad« 
venture of education that could be well devised. When 
there are to be poets, nature must make them, for art 
never can. But wherever the talent shows itself, we 
should not hesitate to cultivate it, It is so exquisite an 
enjoyment, so powerful un instrument of good when well 
directed, that to throw it away, seems really to bury 
a committed talent in the dust. And notwithstanding 
our intense aversion to bad poetry, we check our impa- 
tience of it by the consideration, that of verses which are 
totally onwotthy of public notiee, a great m^nj are a 
source of enjoynieBt ta the partial domestic circle, end <i( 
jrefreakment to the borthened feelings of the indivvdual 
who composes thetai. We • have known too well "what it 
is, when (he hands are disabled by sickness, and the eyes 
.sure closed* l)y debility, anfd the nights are long and sleep- 
less, to be able so to begaile the hour, and when the 
bosom is swelled with feelings too big for common utter- 
ance, to be 4ible so to unburiben it, ever. to forbid to 
another a similar resource, when nature seems to bure 
placed it within their reach. This only should be minded, 
where the talent shows itself in a young person. Poetic 
talent is necessarily accompanied by an excess of imagi- 
nation — ^the exercise of it will certainly inevease that 
f)reponderance more than usual ; care therefore is neoes- 
jiary to give it a right direction, and to maintain' the ba- 
lance by solid cultivation of the judgment and other men- 
tal faculties. 
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A SKETCH OF GENERAL HISTORY. 

(Cvtaktmedfrtm pug^ 7Z.J 
ATHENS, TO THB END OF HER HISTOKT. 

Thb third festival instituted in honour of Ceres was 
deemed the most holy and solemn, being called the 
Mysteries. It is said by some to have been instituted 
by Ceres herself, after having supplied the Athenians 
with corn in a time of famine ; others ascribe the institu- 
tion of it to king Erectheus, and some to Musaeus, the 
father of Eumolpus, or to Eumolpus himself. The tem- 
ple of Eleusis was the place where |ill those met who 
were admitted to these mysterious ceremonies; and 
^ther the Greeks flocked from all parts about the month 
of August; the temple, as Strabo informs us, being ca- 
pable of holding an immense multitude. None were 
admitted to celebrate the great mysteries, till they had 
been purified at the lesser, which were used as a prepa- 
rative for the greater. 

The manner of the purification^ was as follows: after 
having kept themselves retired nine days, they ofibred 
sacrifices and prayers with crowns and garlands on their 
heads, and the skin of a victim sacrificed to Jupiter 
under their feet. About a year after, having sacrificed 
a sow to Ceres, they were admitted to the greater mys- 
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teries, but not suffered to enter the sanctaary till five 
years after, assisting in the meantime at the sacred cere« 
monies, only in the porch of the temple. When the 
years of probation were expired, the secret rites, some 
few excepted, which were reserved for the priests alone, 
were freely revealed to them ; whence they changed the 
name of Mastanai, that is, persons initiated, for that of 
Epoptai, or eye-witnessof. The manner of initiation 
leas thus. The candidates were admitted by night into 
the temple, wearing crowns of myrtle on their heads. At 
their entering the sacred place, they purified themselves 
by washing their hands in holy water ; and at the same 
time were told, that the external cleanness of the body 
would not be accepted by the deity of the place, unless 
attended by the internal cleanness of an nndefiied mind. 
After this the holy mysteries were read to them; the 
priest who initiated them having first asked them whe- 
ther they had performed all the conditions religion re- 
quired. To these questions they returned answers in ^ 
set form, and then were led by the priest into the most 
holy part of the temple, a place of darkness and horror* 
Then all on a sudden a strong light darted upon them, 
and discovered a statue of Ceres richly adorned, and a 
very indecent figure called Myllos. The light soon dis^ 
appeared, and then a terrible noise was heard like thun- 
der; fire fell down like lightning, and dreadful mon** 
sters appeared, which, by the glimmering light of con- 
tinual flashes of fire, struck the spectators with great 
terror. Neither could they recover themselves from 
their fright, till they were shown a pleasant meadow* 
which was walled in behind the temple. Lastly, the 
priest who attended at the initiation, and was therefore 
called Hierophantes, or revealer of holy things, took his 
leave of the initiated, with exhorting them to the prac- 
tice of virtue. The Hierophantesf was by birth an 
Athenian, and of the family of Eumolpidae. As he was 
the chief priest, and held his office for life, he was obliged 
to perpetual chastity. His name was so venerable,, it 
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#as not even mentioned in presence of the profane, that 
is^ of Bitch as were not initiated. H« had three assist- 
ants: the first from his office was called the Torch- 
bearer; the second was styled the Sacred Herald; and 
it was his business to forbid on pain of death such a^ 
were not initiated, or were conscious of any crime, to 
enter the temple ; the third ministered at the altar, im- 
ploring' protection of the godn* The superintendant of 
these mysteries was styled king, and it was his duty to' 
offer prayers and sacrifices, to see that no indecency or 
irregularity was committed, and' after the celebratioii 
of the mysteries, to assemble the senate, he being one 
of the Archo&s, and to take cognizance of all offenders 
ii tltts kind. 

. This festival began on the ISth^^ and ended on the 
28rd day of the month Boedromion ; during which time 
it was unlawful to arrest any person, or present any pe- 
tition : and those who were found guilty of any such 
practices, were, according to some, fined a thousand 
drachmas, and according to others, put to death. If 
any woman rode to Eleusis in a chariot, she was obliged 
to pay GOOO drachmas. The object of this law was to 
prevent all odious distinctions between the rich and the 
poor. 

' The different shows with which the spectators were 
entertained each day of the feast, were symbolical re- 
presentations of the travels of Ceres, and the chief inci- 
dents of her life. In this consisted the external pomp 
of the festival. The rest was an impenetrable mystery, 
which the Hierophantes discovered only to the initiated 
— ^ter having bound them to inviolable secrecy by the 
most dreadful oaths. Whoever was convicted of divulg- 
ing these mysteries, or any part of them, became the 
pofoliek curse of the people, was excluded from all civil 
society, and avoided even by his nearest relations, who 
were afraid to live with him under the same roof. But 
the ordinary punishment of such a crime, was immediate 
death. If any person, not lawfully initiated, did but 
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(through ignorance or mUtake»> chance to be present a€ 
the mysterious rites, be was put to death. Persons of 
both sexes, and of all ages were initiated, the neglect 
of this ceremony being looked upon as a crime of a very 
heinous nature-**in8omncb, that it was one of the chief 
articles of impeachment against Socrates, However, 
such as were convicted of any crime, or had eireo invol- 
vntarily committed murder, were debarred from these 
mysteries. 

If the testimony of - profane authors may be admitted, 
these assemblies were schools of virtue and purity. 
Tully gives a very favourable account of them, saying, 
that men were there taught the art of living well, and 
confirmed in the hope of a better life. Other writers call 
these initiations a more strict engagement than ordinary, 
to live according to the laws of equity, as they were dic- 
tated by the goddess. On the other band, the fathers 
of the church tell us, that the Pagans, under the vese- 
rable name of my stories, consecrated prostitution and other 
more heinous crimes, and call the assemblies of Ceres 
schools of abominations and debaucheries. Perhaps 
these ceremonies were at first such as the profane 
writers represent them to have been, but afterwards 
came by degrees to degenerate into libertinism aad 
licentiousness, which gave the fathers occasion to exclaim 
against them. They were celebrated by the Athenians 
every fifth year at £leosis, and from thence translated 
to Rome by the emperor Adrian ; and nev^ totally 
abolished, till the reigo of Theodosius the elder. This 
is the general account which the ancients have giVed us 
of the mysteries of Ceres. The respect with which they 
were possessed in favour of these mysteries, did not per* 
mit them to be more particular." ' 

To proceed with our narrative. Athens, sometime so 
renowned in arms, was now become one of the most in- 
significant cities of Greece : for during the whole coarse 
of this war with Philip, and of that which was afterwards 
carried on by the Romans and their allies^ against his 
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son Perses, to the utter destruction of the kingdom of 
Macedon^ the Athenians performed nothing which the 
ancient writers have thought worth transmitting to pos- 
terity. They continued, indeed, attached to the Roman 
interest, not being even suspected to favour the Mace- 
donian party ; while in the other states of Greece, the 
friends of Macedon were far more numerous than those 
of Rome. This steadiness gained them the affection of 
die Romans, who left them in the full possession of their 
ancient liberties, even after the destruction of Corinth, 
and the dissolution of the Achaean league. 

In the year B.C. 87, we find Athens, in conjunction 
with nearly the whole of Greece, taking part with Mithri- 
dates, king of Pontns, an Asiatic nation, against the 
Romans, and endeavouring to expel the latter from 
Greece. Thus we find this country, formerly the seat 
of empire, become merely the scene of contest between 
superior powers ; and in that condition, vainly trying to 
resist the overwhelming power of Rome. Against the 
Roman Sylla, Athens held out a long and vigourous 
siege ; not maintained by her own power or interest, but 
by the Asiatic general, who had possession. For the 
expenses of this siege, the trees of her sacred groves and 
academic walks were cut down, and the temple of Del- 
phi was emptied of its treasures. All the gold, silver, 
and brass, all the va9es, presents and offerings, which 
the superstition of the neighbouring, and even the most 
distant nations had brought thither, were loaded on 
<iarts ; and amidst the lamentations and outcries of the 
Amphyctions and Delphians, sent to the Roman camp, 
where the gold, silver and brass were coined by Syllas 
order. The person he employed to take care of the 
coinage was Lucullus, one of his qusestors, who made 
so beautiful a coin, that it was ever after valued, and 
known by the name of the Lucullian money. 

It was in vain the Athenians, reduced to the extremi- 
ties of famine, implored the Asiatic governor to surren- 
der to the Romans and save their lives. The governor 
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and his party were provided with abnndance of provi- 
sions ; their tables were served with the most exquisite 
meats, while the common people, and man; of the na- 
tive nobility, after having consumed their horses, dogs, 
and all other animals, were constrained to live upon 
leather, softened by steeping it in water; and even 
upon human flesh. Eventually, the city was taken; 
and Sylla, having possessed himself of the Pyraeus, to 
leave behind some marks of his resentment, destroyed 
most of the stately buildings — among others, the maga- 
zine and arsenal, built by the celebrated architect, Philo, 
and reckoned a master-piece of art. 

From this time the Athenians enjoyed perfect tran- 
quility till the war between Caesar and Pompey ; when, 
taking part with the latter, they of course became the 
victims of the former. And the same, again, when, having 
sided with Antony, they were reduced and punished by 
Augustus. By the succeeding emperors of Rome, they 
were alternately protected and oppressed — one granting 
them privileges, of which the next deprived them. 

This brings us beyond the present period of our narra- 
tive: but a few words more will close the history of 
Athens. On the decline of the Roman empire, it was 
successively possessed and pillaged by the Goths, the 
Catalonians, and the Venetians : till, in the year of our 
Lord 1455, it was taken possession of by the Turks — ^in 
whose hands it at this day remains. 

We shall close the history of the other states, and of 
Greece in general, by a brief account of the Achaean 
League. 

HIIT61Y or THE ACRAAM LEAOUR, AND OF THC 8BTBRAL STATES «P 
OEEECE, TO THE DEATH OF PBILOPEMON. B.e. ISS. 

The nsune of Achaia had, in the earlier ages, com- 
prised nearly the whole of ancient Greece. In Roman 
times, it was applied to the Peloponnesus, as well as the 
other states, Macedon a&d Thessaly excepted. But ia 
€&!<aGian history, of the period we speak of, the oame 
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WM confined to the small territory in the PelopoonesMr 
inhabited by the Achseans; which, in the days of its 
decline, became one of the most important repnblrcks 
of Greece. It -was composed of a number of small 
states, or rather single cities, joined together by a firm 
alliance, and living under the same laws, administered 
after one manner, bnt independent of each other, except 
as connected by unity of interests, and headed by one 
commander^ called Praetor. This was the Achaean 
League ; and such was the fame and the apparent bene* 
fit of their wise and moderate institiitions, that mady other 
cities of Greece solicited to be admitted to their alliance, 
and adopted their mode of government. Even some of 
the foreign settlements of Greeks in Italy and elsewhere, 
solicited the same privileges. The Lacedaemonians and 
Thebans had so high an opinion of thdr justice and 
eqvity,. that after the battle of Leuctra, the.Achaeana 
yf^re applied to, to decide the difl^erences between them 
— ^not by reason of their influence or power, for there 
was at that time scarcely a city in Greece that was not 
superior to them; but from the high opinion in which 
their virtue and probity were held through the world. 

The Achaeans continued thus happy till the time of 
Alexander, when they fell with the rest of the states 
under Macedonian influence; and were involved, like 
the rest, in discord and confusion. About the year 
B.C. 280, while Pyrrhuswas engaged with the Romans, 
the cities of the League began to free themselves, and 
gradually to assume their former alliance and mode of 
government. One city after another joined them ; fmd 
under their hero, Aratus, the League began again to 
assume a formidable aspect, and to excite the jealousy 
of the greater states ; particularly of Sparta, and of 
iBtolia^ now a rising republtck. War was the 
result of this jealousy, to which, as usual, most of the 
Grecian states were in some way a party ; but the 
weight of contention lay between the Achaean 'licague, 
under Ajratus, sapported by Antigonus of Macedon, on 



the one dde, and Sparta and her allies, headed by 
Cleomenes, on the other. The battle of Selasia, 
B.C. 223» by the defeat and flight of Cleomenes, left 
Sparta, ais we have elsewhere seen, in the power of 
Akitigonns, who declared the people free, and left them 
to the enjoyment of their privileges. 

The Acheean cities might now have enjoyed their 
liberties in peace, but for the iEtolians, who seem to 
have been a fals^ and restless people, the enemies of 
every state within reach of their lawless depredations. 
About the year B.C. 218, we find the states of Greece 
combining with Macedon to resist their aggressions ; t^ 
was called the war of the Confederates. Greece, in 
these wars, appears as little else than the ally and 
sometimes the victim of Macedon, to whose power no 
state could offer long or effectual resistance. After 
numerous successes on behalf of the states, the youthful 
Philip formed the project of subduing all; and to 
remove one obstacle to that design, caused Aratus to be 
poisoned at a feast. B.C. 216. 

Aratus was without doubt one of the greatest men at 
that period, having raised Achaia to so distinguished a 
place in Grecian history ; but his enterprises were very 
generally unsuccessful; and, by calling in the aid of 
Macedon, he brought ultimate ruin on the state. He 
was seventeen times Praetor of the Achaean republick. 
The poison basely administered to him by Philip^ his 
ally, was sure, but ^low in its operation. Aratus was 
not ignoi'ant of the nature of the disease into which he 
fell ; but knowing that complaint would raise fresh dis- 
turbances, he bore it as a common and natural disease ; 
only once saying to a friend, '* Behold the effect of 
friendship with kings.'' The poison brought him to his 
end in v^gium, in the fifty-seventh year of his age. 
The Achseans would have buried him there; but the 
Sicyonians claimed the honour as due to his native 
place. Accordinjgly, changing their grief to mirth, they 
went, crowned with flowers and dressed in white robes. 
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t9 bring ihe body to Siejon, dancing befoi^ k, and siti^* 
iog hymns and odes to Us honenn . He was interred in 
tbe highest part of the city, eiet after, culled Aratiam. 
The Acfaseans deereed that <fiviiie bcuiours should be 
paid hiai, and appointed a priest for the especial par* 
pose. Plittardi tells ns, that in his time two solemn 
sacrifices continued to be offered to Aratns annually; 
during wUeh, the young men and children wafted romd 
the altar> staging odes to the lyre, in praise of their de*- 
liverer : and the senate followed the prooessionf wearing 
garlands of flowers. 

In the year 'B.C!. 207, a hero eqnally deserving of 
distinclioa« aplpeared as Prselor of the Acfasean cities. 
This, was Philopoe^en — the last, and one of the most really 
great, of the many names that stand prominent in GSre- 
cian history. Philopoemen was born at Megalopolis, a 
city of Arcadia, in the PelofUMuiesus ; and from his in- 
fancy discovered an iqclination to the profession of war* 
He was nobly educated^ and as sooa as he was able to 
bear arms, entered the troops seat against Sparti^ fffOQi 
Megalopolis, and never failed to distinguish himself in 
every engagement. When no troops were in the field* 
he einptoyed himself in hunting, and other manly exer- 
cises. He was about thirty years of age at the battle of 
Sdasia^ where great part of the victory was attributed 
to his individual valour. Antigonus, who had witnessed 
it, made him large offers to enter his service : but he re- 
jected them, utteriy averse to the subjection of a court, 
and preferred to serve as a volunteer in the island of 
Crete, where he passed many years. On his return 
faome.he was appointed to command the Achasan horse^ 
and, after some time, the whole army. To improve the 
military character of his troops was henceforth his 
object; and in an engagement with Machailidas, the ty- 
rant of 6|mrta, he gained a «gnal victory. The Achieans, 
on this occasion, cast a brazen statue, representing 
Philoposmen in the attitude in which he killed the 
tyrant, and placed it in the temple of Apollo, at Delphi; 
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. Id B.C. 202, we find the Achasans in alUabce with- 
Sparta and Macedon, against the Romans ; and in 197» 
wiUi the Romans, against their former allies. To the 
Romans they remained faithfal during the rest of the 
contest, which terminated by putting the whole of 
Greece at the disposal of Rome. Peisu^e was concluded, 
and ten commissioners were sent from Rome to deter- 
mine on the fate of Greece, to be announced at thie ensu* 
ing Isthmean games. These were games annually cele- 
brated at the Isthmus of Corinth, whence they had 
their names. They are said to have been instituted by 
Theseus . in honour of Neptune. The most skilful 
AthletsB of Greece were used to come thither to dispute 
the prize in running, leaping, wrestling, &c. It was one 
of the most numerous assemblies of Greece. 



REFLECTIONS 

ON SELECT PASSAGES O^ SCRIPTURE. 



The Lord hath kept thee bcu:h from honour*-—^ 

Numbers xxiv. 11. 

This is the language of earth and earthliness, ad^ 
dressed continually to those who would go HeaTonward* 
** This you might have been— ^nd that you might have 
done — this you will forfeit, that you will lose-— your re- 
ligion mars your success, blights your prospects, con*- 
ceals your advantages — but for this you might be dis- 
tinguished, admired, beloved — does Grod thus deprive 
hiis friends of honour? ** 

This is the language — But O believe it not! Espe- 
cially let those, who have yet not made the trial, believe 
it not. For it makes the young to faulter in their choice, 
and leads to a dangerous equivoo$itipn between the 
world and God, trying to please both for fear of what 
majT follow on a more determined course: tad thus iii 



laetdepiiTes them of the honour and the bliss, above all 
.that eaorth can offer, which awaits a settled habit of piety 
,aod devotion. Of what value are the honours and dis- 
tinctions of the world, to one who knows them scarcely 
worth the having? Of what valae its admiration and ap* 
plause, when we have learned to consider them the mead 
of iniquity rather than of mefit. The child of God does 
in fact not want these things or value them. He does 
not know them to be honour ; but very generally looks 
^npon them as a danger, a temptation and a snare — me* 
retriciotts ornaments at best, unworthy to mix with the 
brighter jewels of his crown. He feels no greater for 
their possession, and no meaner for the want of them. 
And O, believe it! there is an honour, a dignity, a holy 
elevation of the mind, a consciousness of advantage, a 
sense of superior destiny, dependent on nothing but the 
greater or less degree of certainty the spirit feels of 
being a child of God and a heir of Heaven ; an honour, 
consequently, beyond the reach of man to give or to 
withhold, and of greater value than all that Balaak the 
son of Zippor had to offer, or they who in later times 
have used bis language. 

And every one members one of another. -^IBiou* xii. 5. 

With what tender affection should persons so cir- 
cumstanced watch over and love each other. It would 
seem they could scarcely have a feeling that is not in 
common, nor a separate individual interest. See the 
members of our perishing body — how each one is a pre- 
cious and valued part of us — how we suffer its pain, 
mourn its feebleness, take care for its health, and use 
caution for its preservation. Is it so with the members 
of that imperishable body of which the children of God 
are members united together in their Redeemer ? He 
who is our head has said it should be so. We cannot 
now, as once, live together in community of earthly 
goods, taking our portion alike from out the general 
stock. But there may be still a community of interests. 



feelings, purposes aad affeetions; no dodbi if the woril 
of God be imtk, it is required that there should be so. 
We siiould cherish a feeble or sufPeriug member as a 
distempered limb of our bodies* Do we cut them off. 
neglect aod cast them from us I In their necesssCiei^ is it 
a hard pittance, the effort of generosity we bestow ofl 
them I Wlien they are iii;^ured,. disgraced, perhaps cul^ 
paUe, do we take pleasure in tbeir shame, or bear it with 
indifference ! Mock at it, perhaps, or f^^fgravsrte k, or 
join willingly in the talk that exposes, pains, degrades 
them l Or are we rather as susceptible of their hettouf 
and feelings and character as of our own:! We may sh^ 
ter ourselves under the pretext that it is not neee^ary 
to defend error, but rather to protest against it eve» io 
our brethreiK Yes ; but it must be as we should do it 
if the error were our own — if we instead of they werv 
detected in the wrong or falsely charged with it. We 
have no difficulty in knowing how that would be— with 
shame, with regret, and painful anxiety ; not with ex-^ 
aggeration, mirth and ridicule, as we hear some person^ 
i^eafaing. of the faults of others. If we considered every 
christian as a part of ourselves, to be disunited never ift 
time or eternity, as the scripture speaks, the shame of 
every one would be our shame — the suffering of every 
one would be our suffermg — their interests ours, their 
feelings ours — ^and in all things we should do for them, 
and judge of them, and deal with them, as with ourselves 
under lifce circumstances. Let us consider this — ^fbr the 
words of God have not lost their meaning, because 
Christians have become many ii»tead of few. 

They have €own the wind, and tliey shall reap &ie 
whirlvnnd.'-^noSEX viii. 7. 

That a mait soweth, wHl return to him, but nei in 
measwre as he soweth it. The one small gprain of good 
and wholesome seed, will bear him, perhaps, a hundred 
fold oi wheat; and the small acorn, planted in his 
youth, will,, in his manhood, be the stately oak. So let 
him not believe he shall reap no mor^ of evil than he 
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^W6. file may but sow to the wind — that is, he may 
act without a purpose, and live without an object^ and 
spend his wealth in folly, and waste his time in idleness^ 
his talents in harmless amusements, as he thinks, meaning 
neither good nor evil, because he is too thoughtless to 
mean anjr^thing. The wind that receives the seed will 
bear it off — he does not expect any produce — his idle 
words, his useless deeds, his transient pleasures, they 
are but for the day, and then forgotten. But be we 
sure this cannot be. If we will sow to the wind, we 
must reap the whirlwind — ^if we will sow vanity, we 
must reap misery — if we plant folly, we must reap de- 
struction. Believe not there is any practice in life and 
conversation, any habit acquired in youth, any passion 
indulged in its beginnings, that is of no consequence. It 
may seem so now. It may seem but the light wind that 
plays harmlessly about us. But time will give it increase 
— years will fix its root, and spread its branches, and 
multiply its fruits in season. The harvest time will 
come, and the gathering will be sin and misery-*-invete- 
rate habits, unconquerable passions, unholy practices, 
unsanctified conversation, offensive to God, and tor- 
menting to ourselves. It will be the whirlwind of sor- 
row, and self-reproach, and bitterness of spirit on earth, 
destruction, but too likely, in et^nity. 

UEiernel soutient les debonnaires ; mats il abaisse Us 

mechants jusqu^en terre. 

On voudroit bien changer, et prendre le parti d'une 
vie plus raisonnable et plus chn&tienne. On s'ennuie 
du monde et des plaisirs; on se pr^te aux amuse- 
ments et k une certaine dissipation sans gaiit ; et, cojmme 
k regret, on souhaiteroit d'y renoncer, et de travailler 
s^rieiisement k son salut ; mais cette premiere d-marche 
fait peur. C'est un coup d'6clat qui nous engage vers 
le public, et qu'on craint de ne pouvoir soutenir : on est 
d*un rang oil le plus petit changement sera remarqu6, et 
Ton craint de n'aller donner, comme tant d'autres, une 

VOL. VIII. o 
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sc^De qui pe durera pas, et qui ne nous laissera que ]& 
ridicule de la devotion, sans nous en laisser le ni6rite. 

Yous craignez de ne pouvoir vous soutenir ? Eh quoi ! 
en diflerant de vous convertir, vous vous promettes que 
Dieu vous touchera un jour ; et en vous convertissant 
aujourd'hui, vous n'osez vous promettre qu'il vous sout^ 
iendra ? Yous eomptez sur ses misericordes en Toutra- 
geanty et vous n*osez y compter en le glorifi^nt. Yous 
croyez ne rien risquer de son c6t6 en continuant h 
I'offencer/ et vous vous en d^fiez en commen^ant ^le 
servir ? O homme, oik est ici cette raison et cette 6quit6 
de jugement dont vous vous piquez si fort l Et faut-U 
que sur TafTaire de votre salut seulement, vous soyez un 
,abime de contradiction, et un paradoxe iucompr^lien- 
sible? Massillon. 



THE LISTENER.— No. XLY. 

Wanting the key of revelation, and utterly at fault 
without it, philosophy has argued, whether man has any 
innate knowledge of right and wrong; or, whether 
indeed there be any right or wrong, apart from the ex- 
pediency or inexpediency proved by experience to per- 
tain to certain actions and propensities. If philosophy 
had no ground for its conclusions, it had at least some 
excuse for its doubts, in the confusion of opinion respect-, 
ing good and evil, which has been found wherever the 
light of revelation shines not. There is no crime so 
base and abominable, but has been somewhere held a 
grace, if not a virtue, in the chaxAcier ; and men have 
been deified and adored in one place, for actions for. 
which in another they might be hanged. The revelation 
of the law of God, wherever it is acknowledged, puts 
an end to this discrepancy. Professedly it is adopted as 
tlie test of morality ; and legislation recognizes it as the 
standard of right and wrong ; not in the spirit indeed, 
but in the letter. If men still continue to commit out- 
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ward and gross crimes, they do it admitting them to be 
such; or they endeavour to pass them under other find 
fictitious names. 

But is- there no confusion between right and wrong? 
No discrepancy of opinion in Christian societies respect- 
ing the diaracter of certain actions, habits, and feelings ? 
Is there nothing that is a sin in one place, a harmless folly 
io arf other, and in a third a fashionable accomplishment— 
the pride of one bosom, the shame of another? Have we 
bat one name for a thing, whatever dress it wears, and 
that the name which God has given it? Is there nothing 
which the partition wall of our houses divides into vice on 
one side and virtue on the other ? Nay, closer than this, is 
there in the same chamber nothing that one will blush to 
have, and another would blush to be without? Nay, 
closer still than this, is there no feeling, no disposition we 
have felt ashamed in one company to be detected in, and 
ashamed in another to be supposed to want ? If there be 
any such thing, it is a remnant of heathen darkness, .which 
the light of truth divine has failed to dissipate — not for 
want of piireness in its beams, but because we have not 
examined our opinions by its lamp, or minded its testi- 
mony of what man misnames. How much of this con- 
fusion between right and wrong has our Saviour un- 
ravelled, and exposed in his sermon on the mount. How 
vainly, for the most part, unravelled and exposed what 
man desires not to know. To those, who do desire to 
know the wrong that they may shun it, the right that they 
may seek it, I will tell what gave rise to these obser- 
vations. 

In my course of Listening, now of many years' length, 
my attention has been taken with something of which I 
found it very diJBScult to trace the name. Its charac- 
ters still more have baffled and defeated my enquiries ; 
while the place of its abode and the modes of its ap- 
pearing have been so incongruous and contradictory, I 
could not determine to what or to whom this indefinite 
iomething most properly belonged. I might have taken 
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it for a misfortaQe, bat that I observed its dwelfin; ww 
with the prosperous. I might have taken it for disease^ 
hut that I found it with the young and healthful. X 
might have taken it for a sin, but that I beard it avow 
itself boldly where I believed that sin was dreaded* It 
seems it has no English name ; and, meaning no riddle» 
I should have called it by its foreign one at once, b»t that 
I have found the feeling existing where it wonld diselaim 
its more fashionable appellation. Syname, however, or 
hj feature, or by what means soever, I have endeavoured 
to detect this thing, that in its genuine character I may 
present it to my readers, and bid them judge if it be 
friend or foe, a Christian virtue or an unsuspected vice* 

I have a young friend, but just become a woman, wh^ 
s perpetually eompiainiug of Ennui. She is ennuyie im 
wet weather, hot weather, and cold weather. She is 
ennuyee in the country with too little company — and 
ennuyee in London with too much. She goes oat, be- 
cause she is ennuyie at home, and comes home dissatiffi- 
fied, because she was ennuyee out. She finds some peor 
pie ennuyants, because they talk so much ; and others 
ennuyauts, because they are too silent. I never put « 
book into her hand, though she thinks herself fond of 
reading, but, after getting half through the first chapter^ 
she fluttered the leaves, looked at the binding, and der 
dared it quite ennuyant, or something synonimoas, if 
not in the e;Lact terms. I never asked her to read the 
most exquisite passetge of poetry, or the most exalted 
expression of feeling, but she stopt three or four words 
short of the end, to express something of a similar 
opinion. I have heard her many times express a distaste 
for life, and almost a desire to be rid of it ; from afeeU 
ing, which, though she gave it not the name, I could 
perceive by her description of it, to be this same Ennuu 
'^Vhere could I better choose to study it? to trace its 
characters, to detect its origin, and, if it might be, to ex* 
pose its consequences ? Was it disease I Was it misforr 
tune ! Was it sin ! Was it any thing, or but a moodish 
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^pression, nsed from habit, and withoat a meaning ? I 
determined to know, I had ample opportunities, and I 
resolved to search the secret to the bottom. I tell what 
I discovered, in hope that those who are conscious of 
the feeling, whether accustomed to use the word or not, 
will make the like search within themselves, to find if it 
originates in a source as evil. 

Misfortune ! Hester Eden never knew one. Sorrow 
never chilled her bosom. Death never widowed her af- 
fections. She had never parted from a thing she loved, 
nor foregone a blessing she enjoyed. Injustice had not 
robbed, unkindness had not wounded, falsehood had not 
wronged her. She was not old enough in life to know 
its difficulties, or feel the Uightings of its disappoint* 
ments. All her portion of it yet, had been domestic 
affection, the indulgence of genteel life, and the advan- 
tages of polite education, unearned and unembittered. 
Disease! Hester Eden was a finely- formed, lively, 
healthy girl — pain had oever racked her limbs, nor sick- 
ness dimmed her eyes, nor watchfulness chased her 
slumbers. Was it any thing ? Could that be nothing, 
which often made existence a weariness to herself; and 
herself, not seldom, a weariness to those about her: 
with every thing a bountiful Providence could give her 
, to enjoy ; and with powers to please, to enliven, and to 
bless? There is but one thing else — we shall see. 

I observed Hester at home, where she had no society 
but her own family. It was large and afi^ectionate ; but 
Hester had no particular object of interest in it. Her 
brothers and sisters were younger than herself — they 
could teach her nothing — they could do nothing to 
amuse her — she could not gain any thing by their society ; 
and therefore; without exactly wanting afiection, she 
found little interest in being among them. She had pa* 
irents, the kindest and the best, but their attention was 
occupied in their business, or their family, or the pur* 
suits that became them — this did not interest her — it 
wasnotAer business-^^and with them^ tooj she was ennuyee. 

o3 
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Heater had horses ; and so loc^ as she was ridiog> she 
was all life, and spirits, and enjoyment — but, unfortu- 
nately, she could not ride on for ever — and back, at the 
dismounting, came the ennuu Hester had a garden — 
and so long as ther^ were flowers to train, and sun to 
shine upon Ihem, she was active and amused — but it 
sometimes rained, or flowers were no more — and back 
again came the ennuu Hester couid draw — I saw her 
sometimes set about it — begin half a dozen things, loiter 
over them an hour or two^ and put them unfinished in 
the fire. I asked, why 1 She only drew to amuse her- 
9elf, because she did not know what else to do — they 
were of no use to her, she never meant to finish them. 
She was ennuyee at the sight of them. Hester had books 
— that is to say, there were books to be had. If it was 
a fashionable book, that she might talk about in com- 
pany, or an exciting story that might stimulate her 
passions, or even a scientific work, that she was ashamed 
not to have read, Hester got through it. But though 
she fancied she liked reading, it was clear that for its 
own sake she did not like reading, or care for know- 
ledge. She never liked a book, unless she had a second- 
ary motive for doing so, more immediately connected 
with herself. For the rest, she lolled on her chair, 
turned over the leaves, and the subject might comprise 
the interest of a world, it was nothing to her — she should 
never have occasion to know it, or talk about.it — there- 
fore it was dry and stupid, and altogether ennuyant. 
Hester could work ; but of what use to her to work, 
unless it was something she particularly wanted — it was 
very ennuyant to work what she did not care for. 
Hester could sing, and Hester could talk — and in com- 
pany Hester did at times both sing and talk-^but at 
home it was not worth while — it was no amusement to 
her, whatever it might have been to those about her— 
of course too ennuyant to be worth the pains. 

I observed Hester in society, where it may be sup- 
posed, from what I have said, she would find sufficient 
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zest to keep off the enemy. Not at all. 80 long as 
any body would amuse Hester by immediate attentioQ 
io herself, and ply her with couversation about things 
that concerned her own immediate feelings, objects, and 
occupations-— or so long as with the exercise of her ta- 
lents, wit, and knowledge, she could amuse herself by 
amusing those she thought it worth while to please, 
Hester was ihe most animated, vivacious, happy being 
of the company : but let the conversation, however inte- 
resting, be carried on by others without regarding her— 
let the subjects, though of deepest moment, be such as 
did not personally affect her — or in an opposite case, let 
her find herself capable of giving pleasure to others, but 
from their inferiority, real or imaginary, not likely to re- 
ceive any in return — and Hester is seized with a direr 
fit of ennuly than ever found her in the country in a 
shower of rain. In short, when under the excitement of 
selfish gratification, Hester Eden was ^ most active, ani- 
mated, humourous, and agreeable woman — when without 
it, she was indolent, lounging, careless and weari- 
some — in her own word, the most ennuyante person 
I ever met with. With every possible means of hap- 
piness, she enjoyed but little ; because, as she herself 
explained it to me, so few things interested her, or 
seemed an object worthy pf pursuit. 

What young lady, or what number of young ladies 
shall I offend, if I venture to unravel this mystery? to 
call Hester's enemy by its right name, to show why so 
few things interested her, and why life afforded no 
object of sufficient value to be worth pursuing I I am* in 
hopes that nobody will take the entire character to 
themselves ; but only certain parts and portions of it, 
with various palliatives and alternatives, that will lessen 
the effect of my disclosure. They will convict themselves 
o( ennui only once a week, or once a month, or when it 
rains for three days together ; and thus be less unwilling 
to believe the extent of an evil they have not extensively 
suffered. - 
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' Hester lived only for herself. Had she honestly 
watched the movements of her heart from the time she 
awoke in the morning, till she closed her eyes at nighty 
she would have foand there was not a thought, a feeling, 
a pleasure, a desire, of which self was not the ultimate 
object. Had she examined her actions, she would have 
found they began in self, and issued in self — her own 
gratification, her own advantage, her own adornment, 
her own success, thoughtfully or thoughtlessly, had been 
exclusively pursued. Not a living being was made hap- 
pier by what Hester did, or comforted in sorrow by what 
Hester said. Had she never come into the world, no- 
body would have come short of any good they had — ^had 
she gone out of it, nobody would have lost any thing ; 
except her parents, who loved her, as their affection's 
charge, and not for any service she had rendered them. 
Her brothers and sisters would have mourned her, from 
affection too — but even to them she could not be said to 
be of use : she never found her pleasure in improving, 
or in pleasing them. I do not say Hester wronged any 
one, or injured any one — but 1 say, her only business 
in existence was herself. She had no pleasure in other 
people's talents — she found no excitement in other peo- 
ple's interests — she enjoyed no other one's happiness, 
and shared no other one's sorrows. 

If I have said enough to prove that Hester's ennui 
was the offspring of selfishness, I have not yet said all. 
The Self to which she was devoted was that base, gro- 
velling, perishable portion of herself which belongs ex- 
clusively to time. What was the object of her creation, 
for what purpose her years were given, her powers and 
faculties were designed, and what was to be the ulti- 
mate issue of the whole, was not an object of consider- 
ation, much less of action or pursuit. What wonder if 
Hester found no sufficient interest in existence, no 
remedy for the listless void of disoccopied powers and 
feelings! No wonder Hester was Ennuyee. The pur* 
pose of existence and its end cut ofi, all co-existent be- 



iogs shut oat, by the narrow line l^r felfislioesft had drAwD 
aroond her, what a pitifal compass was there left, in 
which all the powers of her mind and feelings were 
to spend and sate themselves. 

I leave the story. There are few, I hope, so unhappy 
as Hester Eden. Most have multiplied themselves into 
one or two, or it may be a dozen beings, whom family 
connexion or intimate friendship has identified with them* 
selves, and thus made objects of existence* If these 
are enough, and while they remain, there is less lialHUty 
to the feeling we speak of* But let the yet smaU cir- 
cumference be voided — let something interfere to deaden 
the interest or remove the excitement, and see boW 
quickly it will come. Listen for awhile. Do the lonely 
not tell yon their hofUrs are a harden to them ? Do the 
bereaved not tell you, they have nothing left to live for? 
Do the disappointed not tell you they have fio object of 
interest remaining? Let the selfish and the worldly k^ep 
their language. Let those who have been fed upon sen- 
sation, famish in despair when the world ceases to sap« 
ply it. But never let us hear words like these firom 
Christian lips, for it does not become them. The pui^ 
pose for which being was given of God, must be safll-» 
cient to employ that being — ^if it proves not so, It is be- 
cause God's purpose and ours are not one. The oon- 
tinaance of being to the child of God, has a putpose 
also, else would he be taken to his rest : the day's worfc» 
for the finishing of which he is detained, must be suffix 
cient for the day's employ — ^if it is not, it it because we 
do not choose to doit. Whereforo, if it be true that 
any one has no object of sufficient interest in life, it eaii 
only be hecause they have relinquished the great objects 
for which they ought to live — the glory of God, the good 
of their fellow-creatures, and their own pr^pamtion for 
glory ; and betaken themselves tb one, that is indeed not 
worth their trouble — the selfish interest of sixty uncer- 
tain years. Every talent, every faculty, and every mo* 
ment of time we are possessed of, was given us for a 
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definite and destined purpose; and it is only beoaase we 
have embezzled the entrusted wealth, and devoted it to 
Self, that we are subject to this want of interest, and 
insufficiency of motive. 

I am not speaking of that languor of disease, the 
result of physical depression, which makes the hours pass 
heavily, from incapacity of action. It is a different feel- 
ing quite. The suffering, then, is that we cannot act; 
not that we want a stimulus to action, or an object of 
pursuit. It is a privation of powers we feel the want of 
'•-not the burden of powers we know not how to expend 
*--the case of the Ennuye. Examine the complaint 
from the lips of prosperity. What does it mean, but 
that God has given so much, there is nothing to go after 
for ourselves ; and to heighten the enjoyments, to lessen 
the sufferings, to aid the incapacity, and supply the defi- 
ciencies of others, are not objects of sufficient importance 
to keep our activities alive ? listen to it in the language of 
adversity. What does it mean, but that having selected 
some object of existence for ourselves which God has 
thought proper to withdraw, we determine in rebel- 
Kousness of heart to seek no other, but to lose in cold 
ihactidn the powers he has not suffered us to dispose of 
as we please ? 

Shall I err, then, if I say, that this feeling, which, 
wanting a better word, we call Ennui, though often be- 
trayed and complained of where the word is not applied, 
has no other source than that principle of Self, which, in 
man's corruption, takes place of the principle of right- 
eousness? If this be true, when Divine grace displaces 
the selfish principle, its offspring too should disappear. 
And again I say, neither the word nor the thing becomes 
one who has been hired and sent into his master's vine- 
yard, at the first iiour or the last, to perform the task as* 
signed him. 
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SERIES OF ESSAYS ON THE SUBJECT OF 

ARCHITECTURE. 



ESSAY THE SECOND. 



Origin of the separate parts continued. 

Remarking on the supposed derivation of the parts 
of the Column, asi mentioned in our l^st Essay, a modem 
writer observes, '* These conjectures suppose the ideas of 
all the parts to arise from structures of wood ; but if we 
consider the materials of which buildings afterwards 
were made, and of whiph only we have any remains, it is 
but fair to say, these several additions to the bottom and 
tops of columns were absolutely necessary in structures 
of stone, to widen or spread the point of bearing when 
the diameter of the columns was decreased ; to every 
example where the columns are no more than four or 
five diameters high, the base is wanting; and the very 
ancient example of a Doric at Tentyra, as given by 
Denon, has neither Capital nor Base; yet in Egypt 
there are abundance of Columns of equal or greater anti- 
quity, which have both Bases and Capitals, although of 
a superior form." 

Resuming the subject of our last Essay, we have to 
put the roof on the walls we prepared; and several more 
parts seem to be thus produced. 

The beam laid across the pillars to unite them, pro- 
duces what is now called the Architrave — (a a^^— Plate 2* 
Fig[. 1 and 2. 

The cross-beams of which the flat roof is formed, occupy 
the space (h h) (b b), now called the Frieze ; the ends of 
the beams probably suggesting what is called the Triglyph 
(c c) ; the intermediate spaces the Metope, (d d) pe- 
culiar to certain orders, as we shall speak of hereafter. 

Our savag'e hut, in its second stage of improvement, 
is now complete. In dry climates, no inconvenience was 
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experienced by the flatnegs of the roof. Accordingly, in 
£gypt» where no rains fall, we find the roofs of the baild-* 
ings always Bat — the parts we have described being 
terminated only by a carved projection, called in Archi- 
tecture a Cavetto — Fig, 3. 

In more unfavoorable climates, the flattened roof, of 
materials not impervious, would soon be found inefficient 
-—the sloping roof would easily suggest itself — and the 
Qnds of the inclined rafters, with the projection of the 
mud or thatch that covers them in our complete hut. 
Fig* 4, seems to suggest the idea of the Cornice (e e,) 
with its various parts— which, together with the Denteles, 
Modillions, &c. ' added for ornament to the different 
orders, we shall defer speaking of for the present. 

However just may appear the above derivation of 
architectural characters, in countries where wood 
abounds, and would be the first, because the most obvi- 
ous aod attainable material, we ishould suppose them to 
have had quite a different commencement, and a diffe- 
rent progress in other regions ; and by no means to have 
been communicated from the first inventor to neigh- 
bouring and succeeding nations. This opinion is 
confirmed by the different characters of the build- 
ings in distant countries, and the resemblance in each 
to the natural productions they were likely to copy, or to 
build with iirst. Thus we find the dark and ponderous 
buildings of the Egyptians, resembling in some degree the 
rocky caverns, in which, in a country destitute of wood, 
their ancestors had their dwelling. The ornamented 
Architecture of Greece, in its essential parts bore a stri- 
king testimony to the early use of timber, with which 
that country abounded. In India, we discover the pri- 
mitive employment of reeds and bamboo, in the lofty 
and slender buildings of ancient times : and in China there 
is scarcely an edifice, the roof of which is not constructed 
in imitation of the moveable tents of their Tartarean 
forefathers. There have been writers even, who pretend 
that the ideas of architectural beauty and proportion are 
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borrowed from the human form. Vitruvius pursued this 
idea to a great extent ; and Michael Angelo says ''E pero 
h cosa carta, ohe le membra deir architeUinra dipendono 
dalle membra dell 'uomo. Chi non h stato, o oon h 
bnon maestro di figure, e massime di notomia, non se 
puo ifltendere," 

Perhaps, were it possible to ascertain the respective 
dates of habitations now in ruin, the oldest would prove to 
be the excavations of the solid rock, found so abundantly 
in Egypt, and of such curious and extensive workman- 
ship in India. And we may well imagine that where 
the idea of an artificial habitation was suggested by the 
caves and hollows of the earth, to form a mansion in the 
rock as -it stood, would be a more natural suggestion 
' than to remove it. 

As the Greeks profess to derive their origin and most 
of their arts from Egypt, their Architecture, the most 
perfect and elegant in the world, has been always con- 
sidered to have been derived from the Architecture of 
the Egyptians. Certainly, if this bb true, it bears little 
or no resemblance to its original. However this may 
be, the remains of Egyptian buildings are the most 
ancient with which we are acquainted ; and therefore it 
is there the history of arcihitecture must begin. We 
know not when her enormous fabricks were erected: 
but we know the date of her splendour precedes that of 
every other nation. Her temples and palaces we know 
to have preceded long the building of Solomon's Tem- 
ple ; while all others of which any vestiges remain, were 
subsequent to it, and might have borrowed from it their 
beauty and proportion. 

The Egyptian Architecture, therefore, as the most 
ancient within our observation, we shall notice in our 
next Essay, so fsur as the little knowledge to be obtained 
of it extends. 
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CONVERSATIONS ON GEOLOGY. 



CONVERSATION XXL 



Cornbrasb — Forest Marble— Stonesfield Slate—Bnidford Clay — Fo»- 
stl Crocodile — Monitor — Tortoise — Fossil Fisbes-rBirds — Insects 
— Crustacea — ^Tubipora — Millepora — EDcrinite. 

Mas. L. — Among the substances belonging to the 
lower division of the Oolite Strata, is one of a Clayey 
description, termed Cornbrasb, probably from its being a 
favourable soil for corn. It is a loose rubbly Limestone 
of a greyish, colour, or sometimes brown ; it rises in 
flat masses rarely more than six inches thick. It is much 
mixed with Clay. 

Another Limestone of those Strata is known by the 
name of Forest Marble. Its beds are thin and slaty. 
The colour of the stone is generally grey, externally 
brownish, and on examination appears to be entirely 
composed of groups of dark-coloured shells, interspersed 
with white Oolite {>articles : bivalve shells are most com- 
mon in the thick beds, univalve in the thin. Decom- 
posed pyritical wood, (wood fossilized with Pyrites) 
sometimes gives it a reddish tinge. The texture of this 
stone is coarse, and it is disposed to split: whence coarse 
roofing slates and flagstones are formed from it in the 
villages where it abounds. The more solid beds are oc- 
casionally worked as a coarse Marble, taking a tolerable 
polish, and variegated by the forms of the imbedded 
shells : whence, and from its being found in Whichwood 
Forest, Oxfordshire, it derives its name 

Another substance of this kind is the Stonesfield Slate, 
quarried from very remote times in the vallies near. 
Woodstock, and very remarkable for its organic re- 
mains ; among which are the spoils of birds, land aniBials 
and amphibia, mingled together with vegetables and 
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sea-sbells, of which we shall speak presently. This Slate 
has the common name of Pendle : after being quarried 
it is exposed to the winter's frost ; and the blocks being 
then struck with a mallet, separate easily into slates 
sufficiently thin for roofing. In addition to the above is 
the Bradford Clay, a common blue Marly Clay, only re- 
markable for the peculiar organic remains contained in 
it. These remains we will now proceed to examine 
more particularly. It is, I think, a favourite branch of 
our study. 

Mat .-*-It is interesting to me to hear the recurrence 
m Geological arrangement, of substances with which I 
have commonly been familiar, such as the Marbles, Free- 
stones, 8cc. But the occurrence of these organic re- 
mains is so extraordinary and so new to me, I cannot 
but feel particular curiosity about them* 

Mrs. L. — ^They are indeed extraordinary, and their 
diversified and abundant existence, arranged in a manner 
perfectly regular and yet perfectly incomprehensible, 
opens a wide field of reflection and curious enquiry. 

Ann B.-^It would be much less wonderfulif they w^re 
found intermixed and indiscriminately buried in the 
soil. But to see them so curioui^ly portioned out and de- 
posited: in their own beds, in distant parts of the world, 
yet always in the same Strata, is very unaccountable. ' 

Mrs. L. — ^The Strata we are now considering pre- 
sent Bome of the most curious phaBnomena of these ar- 
rangements. The Cornbrash, though only a few inches 
thick, has not its organiq remains equally diffused, or 
promiscuously distributed. The upper part of the bed 
contains fossils materially different from the under : clus- 
ters of small Oyster Shells and stems of the Pentacrinus 
lie near together, and not many others are found 
at the bottom. The Forest Marble is little else than a 
mass of 'shells : but whole specimens can seldom be ex- 
tracted: jbones, teeth, and wood, are isome of its pectiH- 
aritpft. These beds are many feet thick. The Stones- 
field Strata is the only known instance in which the re- 
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mains of birds and terrestrial aDimals have beeft foQBd 
in^ beds of antiquity at all approaiobiDg to these ; tbe5ir 
here occur mingled with winged insects, amphibia, sea 
shells, and vegetables, presenting one of the most diffi* 
cult problems connected with these deposittofis of the in^ 
habitants of other days. The Clay contains few but 
Encrinites, Corroloids, and peculiar species of Terebr»* 
tttla. Yet all these beds are in contact, and bear a near 
a£5mty to each other. 

Anne. — I am glad to see you have some q>eoimen» 
for us of these fossils. I do not despair of becoming 
femiliar at least with their family names, if I cannot dis^ 
tinguish the species. 

Mrs. L. — " From the upper part of these. Strata baa 
been dug up near Oxford, a Crocodile, of a distinct spe-^ 
cies from those found in a fossil state in Germany^ and 
from one at least of the French fossil species, and is now 
in the coUectiou of the university. An imbiense animal^ 
approaching in its characters to the Monitor (an ammal 
something resembling the Crododlle) occurs in the 
Stouesfielii Slate. Specimens have been found, which 
must have belonged to an animal forty feet long and 
twelve feet high : some of the parts are in the Oxford 
Gollectioo. The Ichthyosaurus has not been foudd yet; 
but as it exists above and below these Strata, it may be 
expected to be within them. 

Annb. — This is the extraordinary extinct animal you 
once named before. 

Mrs. L.' — I hope hereafter to show you a drawing 
of the strange creature. In the Stonesfield Slate. tw» 
or three species of the Tortoise hav€ been found. Ii» 
the upper beds of the Oolit«, particularly the Stones-* 
field Slate, the remains of Fish frequently occur. These 
are chiefly the hemispherical or obtuse teeth, which, when, 
changed by mineralisation and of a dark brown colour^ 
with a considerable polish, are named Bufonites. They 
are sometimes found imbedded in the Stonesfield Slate, 
iu the regular OJfder and rows in which they wet© placed 
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in the jaws of tke aofaaaU bat without any of the sar- 
roanding bone. From this circumstaDce, and no skeleton 
having been fonnd, it is supposed the remainder of the 
fish bad been gradually removed after being imbedded, 
the harder substance alone remaining. Fig* 1. is a 
specimen of these teeth imbedded in Oolite. 
. Anne. — Is the perfect fish ever found fossilized? 
. Mrs. L. — In very great numbers. The fish in some 
specimens are found entire ; the harder parts all in their 
natural situations, with their scales, and even their skin 
preserved. According to Mr. Lucepede, more than 
thirty species of Asiatic, African, and American fishes 
have been found fossiliased in the neighbourhood of 
Verona. Many have been found on the Continent that 
are now unknown, and others that are found alive only 
in the sea of Otaheite. Fishes are frequently found in 
a mineralized state in this island : their fossil remains 
have been found in a g^eat variety of situations, suflS- 
cient to make it appear that they were among the 
animals of the earliest formation, and that their exist- 
ence has never been interrupted. The fossil teeth of 
fishes of which I have shoi^ you a specimen, were, a 
century ago, in common use as ornaments; and it is 
singular that they seem to have been so nsed^ by our 
ancestors ; as several strings of them were discovered in 
the Wiltshire barrows, among other antique ornaments, 
now preserved in the collections of the Barrow An- 
tiquities. Legs and thigh-bones, believed to belong to 
birds, are found also in the Stonesfield slate ; but the 
temains of birds are rarely found, and difficult to dis- 
criminate in the fossil state. The same is the case with 
insects, the delicacy of their structure and the sub- 
stances of which their parts are composed, rendering 
them unfit to sustain the changes necessary for their 
passing into a mineral state, without losing their forms. 
The shelly coverings and wings of some species are 
nearly all that have been examined with certainty. There 
is a fossil found at Dudley, called a Trilobite, quite 

p 3 
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QDlike aojr thing we know,, and siipposed to be an inteot ; 
but k is by no means certain that it may not be a shelL 
Fig. fL — ^Two or three of the crab and lobster kind aise 
found in Stonesfietd slate. These remains are abondant 
ia many parts. More than thirty species are said to have 
been collected from the Isle of Sheppey. 

In addition to the remains of these larger animiils^ 
there are a variety of Astrea, .Encrinite, Millepore, 
Tubipore, and others of thos^ strangely formed animaia, 
so nearly resembling flowers. 

ANNS.-^Some of these names, I tUnk, are new 

to QS. 

Mrs. Ih-^Fig. 3 is a specimen of Millepore : yoa 
observe the delieatdy marked stars with which it is 
covered. Fig. 4 is a TuUpore. Figl 6 represents a 
jaw-bone found in Stonesfield slate. 

Ma.t^— -These remains, I suppose, are innvmerable. 

Mrs. L. — Sufficiently so to constitute nearly the 
whole mass of rock for mites together. In these beds 
also, particularly in the forest marble, fossil wood may 
be traced, and in Stonesfield slate many beautiful vege- 
table impressions, chiefly ferns, flags, and' mosses, seme 
of which nearly resemble those of the coal formation.' 
The collection of such a variety of remains, mingfed 
together in one formation, and that one of the least 
extensive, has tocited much attention and inquiry among 
geologists, but no sati^actoi^ explanation has been given 
of the phsenomena. 

Our remaining specimen is the column of an Encri- 
nite, eut vertically through the centre, in limestone. 
You have seen the base of one species before : there^ 
are a great variety. 
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ON TB£ ANIMAL KINGDOM. 



CONVERSATION XIX. 



CLASS V£flTEBRATA~-SUB-CLASS PISHES. 

OiiDSA i% — Chondropterygiiy oonteiuiag the Lamprey, .^ark, Rayf 
Sturgeon, Sfc, 

2. — Pleclognathi , Sunjish, Trunk Jishn 

3. — Lophobranchi Pipefish, Pegasus, 

4. — Malacopterygii Salmon, Herring, PUce, 

Cofp, SUurus, Cod, Sole, Remora, Eel, Sfc» 

4f. — Acanthopterygii. Pefch, Macktirely Sword 

fishySfC, 

Characteristics of the Vertebrated Class. — Fishes^ 
their te^sture, covering^ shape, air-bladder^ iic* 

Fatpa. — In our oooasioaal cooversationg, we hare 
ndked tbree of tfae four great classes into which Cuvief 
divides the whote animal world. One, and that by ihr 
the noMest, as it regards both the size and the intellee-* 
taal powers of die creatures that compose it, still remains 
for our contemplation. You will at once understs^n^ 
that I refer to the Vertebrata, or to that containing those 
animals which are farnisbed with a back*bone ; the^ ckmsr 
which comprehends, as I have before told you, not only 
beasts, iHrds, and fishes, but even man himself. I think 
it would fitmirii ail interesting employitiedt for. our 
leisure hours, to go regularly through this class, and 
examine the pecuMar characteristics of its several sttb- 
divisions. I have specimens in my cabinet which will 
considerably aissist us. 

Hbnry. — I should like it greatly. Perhaps yon vvill 
b^n this evening by pointing out its distinguishing cha- 
racters. 

Papa.^^I intended to do so ; and I shall begin by 
observing that there is a manifest uniformity of design 
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in the gtraotare of every animal belonging to it. Tbey 
are all, from the man to the fish, formed on the same 
model ; the distinguishing features of which are» an in- 
ternal skeleton, and a brain protected by a scall ; a 
month with two horizontal jaws ; and distinct organs of 
vision, smell, hearing, and taste, situated in cavities of 
the head. Most of them have two pairs of limbs, which 
are analogous in the number of pieces of which they are 
composed : they all also have red blood, and a muscular 
heart. 

The organization of vertebrated animals is of a much 
more refined character, and is calculated for the attain- 
ment of a greater si^e, of a longer life, and of greater 
powers of locomotion, and action, than that of any of 
the inferior classes. 

Henry. — ^The lowest place among them is assigned, 
I suppose, to fishes. 

Papa. — It is: and their anatomy has much engaged 
the attention of physiologists, on account of its affording 
many examples of oi^ans on a simple plan, which are of 
a minute or obscure structure in other creatures. The 
brain, the ear, the organ of smelling, the digestive 
system, &c., have been especially studied in this class 
with a view of illustrating their anatomy and functions 
m other animals. We shall therefore, agreeably to the 
plan we have hitherto observed, of ascending from the 
lowest to the highest gradations in the scale of animated 
nature, begin with them. It is not my intention, how- 
ever, to give yon an anatomical lecture upon them ; for 
1 fear Anna would think it exceedingly dry. 
■ Henry. — Do they not live to a great age ? 

Papa.— -Yes: they are generally remarkable for 
longevity; but how long they continue to live has not 
yet been ascertained ; the age of man seems not equal 
to the life of the most minute species. It is said that in 
the royal fish-ponds at Marli, in France, there have been 
some particular fish individually known io the persons 



who har^ sncoeeded to t&e ck^rge ^ tbeib, whlck bave 
been preserved for more &^ii two himdred years. 

The fact is, that fishes are not only, in a great raea* 
ft&re, esempted frcmi diseases, b^t their bodies being 
constantly under precisely the S9me degree of pressure^ 
do not snffer from the variations to which we are exposed, 
and which are one chief cause of our rapid decay. In^ 
stead, therefore, of experiencing the rigidity of age, 
they continue to increase with fresh supplies ; Itnd as the 
body grows, the springs of life seem to tiirfiish tiieir 
storeei in greater abundance. 

Hi^NRY^^^Uas it not been thought, father, ttM ihle 
fixed state of the atmosphere under whkh the antedilfi* 
Yiaata lived, and their being consequently encoiiipassed 
by an elemeni^ whioh had always precisely the same de^ 
gree of density and pressui^, was one ch^f cause d/f 
their longevity 1 

PAPA.-^Some have assigned thai reatsoft ibt^it; b^ 
I do. net know how tbejr OflMf pn>Te that the atmbspbefi^ 
w^Mi then so perfeedy equaUe^ Such spee^MC&>il6 arf^ 
however very ionooeBt,.sd long as we dui^ keep in mSiid 
the graftd cause to which all others^ werd sabsi^i^ient> 
the sovereign pleasure of God, who designed to Exhibit 
in thdae favoured sistters an ^sfimnple to future' ikges of 
his long forbearance, and yet of the certainty of his 
jiidgttents upon transgressors. 

The ecouony of fishes is so coildealed by the tuHkio 
lent element which protects them, that their history offers 
little that is entertaintbg. Could we enduYe that elid'^. 
meiit>soas to obseive them in their watery habitations^ 
there is no doubt that we should find qualities and singu^ 
larities among their numerous tribes, of a nature sufiid*^ 
eutly ifitesesting to repay the most laborious search ; but 
by fhr the greater number of these tenants of the deep 
bav« remained, and it is probable ever will remain, alto^ 
getbejf udknown to man. 

, An*na. — ^How many different kinds of fishes aro there 
supposed to be ? 
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f Papa, — ^Tbe number to which we haye giren Raffie6« 
and of which we know something^ of the figure^ at least 
is, according to Linnaeus, about four hundred ; but of 
the greater part of these, we know scarcely anj thing 
besides the name and form. 

Henry. — They are arranged, I think, in different 
orders. 

Papa. — ^They have been divided by all naturaKsts 
into two great tribes, according to the structure of their 
skeleton ; those of the one have been called the carti- 
laginous,^ and those of the other,, the asseofis &ahe8. 
The cartilaginous fishes have their bones, for the most 
part, like gristle, soft and yielding; those of osseous 
fishes, on the contrary, are hard, white and opaqae, 
except the thin bones, which, even in them, are flexible 
apd transparent. By fa^ the greater number of fishes 
belong to the latter tribe : the most familiar examples of 
citftilag^ous fish, are the shark, the sturgeon, and the 
lamprey. Both Linnasus and Cuvier subdivide them 
into different orders ; the former according to the absence 
or position of the ventral fins, the. latter according to the 
gi}ls ^d the fqrm of the mouth. . In Cuvier's ^ arrange- 
ment there are five orders, of which the first is composed 
of the cartilaginous, and .the. remaining four 'of tbe 
osfteous or spinous, tribes. 

In examining the history of fishes, we may remark,, 
what a clOjse relation the form and texture of their bodies 
bear to the element they are intended to inhabit. -The 
texture of a fish is loose and watery; there is not that 
pohesion of fibres, and density of parts, which are observ- 
able in all land animals : and that because the pressure , 
of the water upon every part of the body being exactly 
and at all times the same, such firmness is not needed. 
As their bodies, however, are soft, and must ther^ore 
necessarily be exposed to injury from the harder sub* 
stances with which they frequently come in contact, they 
have, in addition to the skip, a peculiar integument, 
formed by homy scales, which defends them like a coat 
of inail. Those that have no scales^ as the ray and 
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shark tcibes^eeh, &cJy are secured by a very thick skin. 
*fke sorjface of the skin of finbes is also more or less 
eovered with a slimy substance of a peculiar nature, 
which is supplied by numerous ducts beneath the integu- 
ment; and is, without doubt, a defensive secretion 
against the continual friction and washing of the water, 
to which they are exposed. Those fishes that are with- 
out scales, have this secretion in the greatest abundance. 
You know how very slippery an eel, for example, is. 

The form of the fish is as admirably adapted to its 
element and nlode of life, as its texture and covering. 
The body is in general slender, flattened at the sides, 
and always somewhat pointed at the head: a shape, 
which enables it to pass with greater ease through the 
resisting medium it inhabits. The mackarel is so re- 
markable an example of this adaptation of form, that 
some persons, well skilled in naval architecture, hold its 
figure the most commodious of all others for swimming, 
and propose it as a model for the building of ships. 

Mama. — The exact adaptation of every animal to its 
place in the scale of being, and the constant provision 
which is made uiider all circumstances, for the supply of 
its wants, have often struck me as the most obvious and 
interesting facts in natural history. 

Papa. — ^They are facts which ought to excite in us 
the highest admiration of the power, the wisdom, and 
the' goodness of the Almighty Creator. The adaptations 
are often of such a peculiar nature as nothing but the 
most intelligent design could have produced. There is 
another remarkable one in fishes, which I was just going 
to point out — the air bladder with which most of them 
are furnished, and which is found in no other class of 
animals. It is of great importance to them that they 
should be able to move with rapidity and ease through 
the element in which they live ; and ia order to their 
being of use to man, as well, perhaps, as to enable them 
to catch their prey with greater facility, that they should 
have the power of ascending near the surface of the 
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water : they cure tiberefore furnished for the pBvpose With 
this pecuUajr organ. It lies in the abdomen, along the 
course of the back-bone, and is in some fish single ; ivt 
others double. This bladder they have the power o( 
dilating and contracting at pleasure; and by thus di- 
minishing or increasing the specific gravity of their 
bo^^esy that is, by making themselves lighter or heavier 
tha,n the bulk of water they displace, they can ascend or 
descend the water with the greatest ease. 

That it is the air-bladder which enables fishes to swim 
on the suirface of the waler is evident from the i'aot that 
those tJ^At have no air-bladder, as flounders, isoles, 
mackarel, ^c, seldom rise to the surface ; and when 
thef do, it is by the effort of using their fins and tails, as 
a bird does its wings ; and that those which are so on- 
^ foritiiinate as to burst this bladder, are never able to rise, 
bujk continue grovelling at the bottom of the water. 

^,£NRY. — I thi^k i have beard that the part in the 
cod which is .called the sound, is this air bladder. 

Papa. — It is. 

Anna. — If the air bladdier enables fish to swim, what 
i9 the use of their fins and tails t 

Paj»a.^ — They are of the utmost use to them. The 
fins of a fish not only assist it in swimming, but they 
e^t>le it to mainiaiii an €rect position, especiaHy the 
b^l^ly fins, which act like feet; without these, it would' 
Qoajt with its back downwards, for the back is the 
heaviest part. The tail acts like the rudder of a ship : 
W^ep they ^ish to pursue a direct course, they move it 
frQim o^e side to the other with a vibrating motion : and 
when they wish to turii, they do so by strongly beading 
it iQ a dii;eoltion opposiie to that they intend to go. 
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A FEW REMAnRS 

ON THE 

DEVOTIONAL READING OF THE HOLY 

SCRIPTURES. 



SECTION THE SECOND. 
THE OBJECTS OF READING THE HOLY SCRIPTURES. 



Before any thing can be done well, it is necessary 
to know our object in undertaking it : without this it is 
the work of idleness. We have said, that to perform 
a mere duty, is not the purpose with which the Scrip- 
tures should be read. Let us speak, then, of the pur- 
poses it is designed to answer, and the objects we ought 
to have in view. These purposes are many — as many 
as our deficiencies, our necessities, our desires. The 
whole may be comprised in three things — Knowledge, 
Holiness, and Happiness. These, successively or to- 
gether, should be the objects of our reading ; and the 
method that will subserve either of these ends will be 
good ; that will be best which shall promote them all. 

Without the Holy Scriptures man has no Knowledge, 
absolutely none. He never could have had any, of 
God, or of himselfj^ or of his destiny. It was tried for 
thousands of years where the Scriptures were not tried, 
alike by savage simplicity and intellectual wisdom ; and 
the one gained as much, as little as the other. A vague 
idea of deity and immortality, with some few scattered 
lights beside, inherited by tradition from their fathers, 
served to disturb men in their darkness, but never to 
enlighten them. It is tried now by thousands where the 
Scriptures are. With the book in their hands, men 
continue to form their opinions upon any thing or every 
thing but what that book asserts — ^upon prejudice, upon 
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human reason, npon unexamined authorities — oftenest 
of all upon their own base wishes and desire. And 
what do they kno^ ?-^^i^u^ nothing. Of Go4 — I 
speak to one of God, who hv^, not his knowledge of him 
from the Bible, though professing iq heJi^VQ. it, Qe 
does not turn to the bright orb of day and tell me that 
is God : he does notr point me to some mis-formed image 
on his chimney, and tell me that is God. But he doe^ 
little better : br.s. conceptipii is (vC ^ QqA ^'1 goodness, 
who has created a world all evil, and left it to what 
obanges may betide. A God who has made laws, but 
does not expect any of them should be kept, nor ioteods 
tq e^sact tlv9 peq^ltipa he hai^ atto^h^ to tham^ A G%)d, 
one, p^rfpct^ imiiiHtsyb)^ abotti wliomt enery boAy mmf 
tjijuk wh^$ they ptease, §^y<0 l^m what ser^vioe tfiey^ pteaati 
QT^ i^ i^y pl^a«e» i|pt wa^ service s^ 9ii, A God^ in 
9^1^^ Ci^toTy Juidge^ I)i9poser» haxi> oi alii ibiufm 
t\^ Ifist tQ bQ thauglitf of/ thft IasI t^ h&. caved- i^i 
^ lfi94 to ^ truf ted mi tho^ Imt obeyed, aflovr. tto 
ij^lfrestft ^ lifpbi th^ elfm« of soqieliji^, aodz tha, gnii* 
t$<^i9^: qf ^^If \^j^ UP fiirjlber dMSiauds to> makew 
Xhe VI^.Qf' 4^tf< ^i^U vsufy a Jitlde ipioBe oi^a.l^le l^ 
fi^am^tlMs^ %^(PQr4ing as the ba^wl^dge of Ifin basbec^ 
p§rt9^Uy^ t^ilfrQ^<e4 ffoqi^ tile Scaiptiureft, without hakig 
tak.qi(;ff?$^ i|)£tli;9i wh(df): butt these adjoHolSvf^ trulh tft 
fals^c^ {H[odiii<^ but tha^gve^tei^inoMaiateney ;'aiidi'w6 
qpme t9 k?^ 9i ^ Qif]^ of tn:^h ^o wiftt beep. biS/ wogd 
^ n(ji;Kt|ii|ig'~=r% God' <tf hoUftOts.who wiU: take. eonraj^liMi 
t^< \^,\ffi9^^fi9^^r^ God .of mecoy, -who^ ba& deo oi i n— d 
Q|€Mri^iQlisf^yt tb9i..lli)^ Gb^of wsdoAi 

MA^i hii devised % pkm-oS salvi^iaa emexy body «an i^ 
witb<>wrt> SM^ 9fiAt m^8SQ[^eB3 from heavm to. t^Mli 
WJ»$ktJQ^t% lOfiy da^S'thay like^ whether, thej^ witl^bdiife^^e 
or Ustf^u to« TJbU. ift the hoosiledgo^ thoiisaods^ bave^ef 
QQd> who nead-lhe^ BiUe^ hut dojiat forn^^ thriro ph tf oa i 

&om it^ 

That inaat s^Hild- liTait in. igooiaaoe 9§' iilameiti an 
9f^c\ sii Ae^v stt ii^timalQ^ aaeiM^Biove'SaipMiligi Y%t 



itiii w >oIivt0U», th^ it parses fo^ |yi^5V^)%id YHiih — 
*' li^cfte^ ktidws biiu^elf " Is A tout'r^bt phrttsie ih ^^ 
wdrlfl^ wh^ro nothing like S[)iHt«ial knowliedge is ^aectnt. 
Ikic^if^eA m bis tiiolivds, d^^eived io bis desiit^s, de- 
eeit^ed «ib th^ beathig and bddaritigs cX his tsh^tiadter, b^ 
ffainkt-^ k4s ftitflHed a litiir df which be neVer kta^^ th^ 
iatp^H, tfid em-ned teward whem panishiii^tit a^aif^ 
hmi'. fie Ihfirkis he is riish and incfri^ksed ih good«, atld 
ktts iiei^d iyftmhifig, ytfhi\e his inberised ct>editbf Is it (b6 
#«tfr» umiting^^bi^ '«o1tti»g oat to i^iite^ind S^H litti td 
p%fHlJtlltf!i'it^ bis (dl^eis tinp^id« H^ thiorks b^ is tipfri^bt, 
«i4 ilf>oilf , tttid-fVee-^wb}]^ he has no^ ei single pa^er tX 
Blind tn* ^bYH% f hat is iidt i^nslftVed, etifeetiled, ahS iidt^ 
MpMd b^ feib. He thinks h^ §ei^^s the 6^b ahd ^liy 
G^, "wMIe 'be ettfHes in his bofsd^Ai a fhotis^tid idbtsii 
#bt»ttl lie tove§ and serves by tbi'li^v lenvihg ^f O^ 
Md "^^y ^d «^wot>!Afi{i|^. He Mtiihs he te fiillitlibj^ 
the purposes of his creation in life^ and goin^ to 'tielrtefi 
1»liM4i»)di^S| ^ile be herb liot sb thuch AS inquit^ of 
Oed% "ptffposefei, ^ dared fo difdwef ihem ; bat having 
]Ntffer«i^d \6s^tf «fiil atl iArifhin his teach, b ih It §oi)- 
Mm that uro^id iii^e ilMtnett k ^fote of iryet»lfedli€rs§ 
to Inftj ta^^ be come tb^re. 

Of Imr dlnrtin$^^^th« trsa^di^ k^nomi the wtiy be Mfti 
mrt fof««^fim very terete kwm^ the ipdtil be i%M fov*^ 
tat ask ioan (if his ^t^nal ddi^fity» be wtll tell yon ^ 
dvm^iNtt kn«i% ; if h^ spoke troths he imiAd taw lie dotto 
liol eare ^^^tery thtof in faii» conduct proves he 4e^ 
Mt. Or Jif he im horroired from SoHpttf^e ft hdM^ 
ptoemedv italf-<eredited report 0I what ir^ be hBthaft&r^ 
asd bas gotten iivio fai^ uitnd a heaven itf tewlO'd for 
dbedictiee ha has aot aftemptedy and a hell of pfiiyisfa- 
iiie»t f&T ^vA be does not believe he has coibibittedi 
•xamiRe bos eoveeptnoi of them — 'the fiMrmer is soine^ 
thing' to which he means to resign biisself vheil he 
oudBt help it, and oaly desirlibte as the alK^native «f 
Urn laHer* Wliait either means he ^does not aEffect to 
kiHiw. Bift 9ren thh^ kiiot#i0d||)p, litde «s it is, is d(»^ 
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rived from revelation. We cannot prove it, because all 
men Baying descended from one who had a revelation, 
no such isolated being is to be found — but it is likely, 
man would never of himself have discovered his 
immortality at all : and if he had, we know from the wild 
belief of different savage nations, it would be made. up 
of the things that happen to surround and interest his 
mortality. In some sense, savages prove themselves 
wiser than nominal Christians. They, having no light 
from revelation, have made an eternity that at least will 
suit them : we, while unregenerate and unsanctified, un- 
able to rid ourselves of the light it sheds on us, have a 
heaven in^ anticipation, for which we are totally unfit. 

If, as I think, we have correctly measured the sum of 
human knowledge with regard to eternal things, b^forje 
the .Bible is really and effectually studied, it is evident 
that one great object of pursuit in reading it, should be 
Knowledge* 

But, important as it is, to know is neither to be nor>ta, 
dp. There are those who have a thorough knowledge 
of Scripture,. a deep, and critical knowledge of it — who 
have pursued the text till every expression is; ready.for 
their lips — have compared, .examined, and digested it — 
read comments, and controversies, and. criticisms, till 
their understanding is thoroughly enlightened on. every 
subject it proposesr— and . still their hearts, remain, un- 
changed, unsanctified, unhallowed by: its influence. 
Either as a whole, they do not really believe it, though 
they say they do,, or by reason of their attachment to 
other things, they. will take all risks, rather than comply 
with its demands. But without recurring to these ex- 
treme cases, the most advanced saint has as much need 
to seek holiness in the perusal of the sacred Scriptures, 
as the yet unawakened sinner; and the more he is a 
saint, the more he feels this. need. When we jbave 
been taught of God to know Him, to know ourselvesy 
our eternal destiny, and that Divine Being, through 
whom we are to reach it, with all the secrets of love^ and 



id0i«y, anrd et^rfiat btiits his ^rd ifftfblds— tmd Wlkttft^^ 
*ave belkri>ed> adldred, and detettnmed to e%ey-*^b€«i 
'^ se^k h^ttvm as dnnr boibe, add fecil as sf^^ of it al 
the (rfigliled M^d of Hita We ti'ttst cah iiiak^ tfs-^i^fffiig^ 
as it seems, We afe yet not fetfdy foi* it. Iniagiiie fte 
heir of fiG4>ifity lost id infaacj, aiid btMght «ip itt pottfttf 
tnd \ite. Let hitn be found a^ift oTi his approaehf U 
HMm, and i^ecogni^ied and taken holH^, the aekhdWted^d 
heir df his faAei^s house arid namti. Whdt Would hfe be t 
He would bring with httt the bs/tHis, tft^s had {^^M&gk 
of his degradation: at tiMes, the i^tftiiift M Ih^ 
ironld be so irksome, he would hvelJrte tcf tiolord Miti^ 
setfag^ia, and return to his compahions in the cdllir-"- 
attd wtftsn best disposed, and iHost Itfrxiot^s to beCfoMre 
hts station, in spite of hiftiself, he Would ^iti bis ttHtt^ 
habits, his low propensities, his Sofdid appetftefs retiirh 
upon htm, betraying his cdm^fion, arid putting hhnt to 
sbain^ before the inore pofished taetiibei's of fai^ famil j. 
There is nro exagjgieration in the' comparison. Tfa}sis ^he 
conditioa of every sinner redeemed by iMvirte ttterc;^, iind 
teeeived into the fdiiiily of God. How^v€rf s^t& bh titte 
may be, and however secure his lA'befif^iice, }&€ h ^ff a 
simter, and wift continue so to the hotif of br^ dealKlr. Btit 
aot coifrferitedly. He is now misetabte and Ashamed, fot 
habits that once were natural to him ; Mdf If they shodlfd 
follow him to heaven, he would be iriis^fAfcle there. It 
is not enough to him to know the past is (iardo'AM and 
fergatteH-^it is hot ehough fo hitti to be est^ettied A 
isaint by all around him — it is Mi ^hotigh to khoW that 
eternal glory has been purchased foi^ him, ^nd be^6Wed 
Wiffadnt price or merit of his own*. iC^he tfi'ore be sees 
of this, the more he groWs ashattaed, the nliore he feets 
the contrast between W&^t lie is, artd what his high estate 
demands. He tries dli'd trtes, but stilf tbe marks of ^is 
degradation will- appe^afr. Tie sees them when others 
cannot. He sees his fatbe/S Watchful eye upon him', 
angered and grieved 6y bis On^eeMly bearing, tbougb 

q3 
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loving still and patient. O ! it is a bitter, bitter straggle I 
At times he almost wishes to return to ignorance and sin, 
rather than stand thus exposed, degraded, and ashamed: 
he would wish it quite, but for the assurance he receives 
that he will be sometime made fit for the station he is 
placed in and the honours that await him. Holiness be- 
comes thus as indispensable as knowledge-— in some 
stages of our progress, far more so — ^for knowledge suf- 
ficient may have been acquired — holiness sufiScient never 
can be, till we are perfected in glory. Now while'every 
thing in the ordinary occupations of life has a tendency 
to unsanctify the heart, and renew associations ^we wish 
to put aside, every thing in the Holy Scriptures has a 
tendency to holiness. They tell us, to the minutest pair- 
ticular, what we ought to be — what we ought to do — the 
life and customs of our Father's house. They ofier 
inotives so irresistible, principles so effectual ; they dis*- 
close truths so calculated to soften and subdue the natu- 

• 

ral resistance of the heart ; they make holiness so lovely 
and sin so revolting, that though I do not say they 
are the only means, or can of themselves effect it, the 
Scriptures are certainly a most powerful instrument ap- 
pointed of God to improve the character, and sanc- 
tify the heart. Therefore another object in perusing 
them should be Holiness. 

Need we tell man that he wants Happiness 1 The for- 
mer two he will dispute — he thinks he has them or can 
do without. The third:— I ^oi not sure — I believe he 
does not always know that he wants that — but there he 
is quickly undeceived. A few people say that they are 
happy. It may be so. We are told that the senseless 
Bedlamite is happy. Some cheeks 1 have seen, that 
look as if no tears had stained them — some eyes, as if no 
sleepless nights had dimmed them. I have passed by 
them a few years after, and the cheek was furrowed and 
the eye was sunk, but not with age. Sin and misery 
are pledged to eternal union — whether they may part 



company for a time, I canaot say-*-if they do, it is bat 
to join again in more lasting and intimate embrace/ If 
man in general ,wants happiness, let the aspect of society 
tell — let the crowded hall, let the secret chamber tell. 
&ck with. its own, and. sick with others' miseries, let the 
experienced bosom, say the extent of the demand the 
world has failed to satisfy. 

The want of happiness has driven thousands to their 
Bible, who never else had gone to it — they have gone to 
it, hecaase what was no where else, they thought might 
possibly be there. And they have found it there. Not 
those only whom the world has wronged, rejected, disap- 
pointed, and so left miserable — but those, as well, whom 
it has caressed, enriched, indulged, and still left mise*" 
rable. Both characters, when they have sought hap- 
piness in every thing else and failed of it, have 
nought it and found it in the Bible. We speak of the 
first great finding, when, awakened by divine grace, the 
heart is taken from the world and fixed upon God. And 
such happiness is it, when the straitened spirit bursts 
the bondage of iniquity, and goes free of the chains that 
wrung it to soreness, unknowing of what they were^-when 
the heart first looks upon God as a friend, and heaven as 
its hope — to see the extent of our misery, and see it es- 
caped — to see the bliss of immortality, and see. it se- 
cured — to see God, that being so great, so distant,^ so 
awful, brought near and manifested in the sweetest linea- 
ments of love in the person of Jesus, the sinner's friend, 
companion, comforter-^O it is such bliss, it might seem 
impossible, having learned it once.and believing it, that 
man should ever be in want of happiness again. 

The happiness to be derived from such a prospect as 
the Scripture opens to us, is so apparent to common 
sense, and common feeling, that many who do not be- 
lieve the gospel, have wondered why those that do, care 
anything about the intervening trifles of mortality. 
They have wondered, because they were not aware of the 
sin and partial unbelief which continues to* distract our 
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bototis : and th^ lielietef vever ccoMeU to Irtoder at 
himself, tlmt be it lo uDgratefittt so weak, m eartUy, aa 
to deMHe any «tfaer happiness* These, howevter^ wha 
affbct to cbtibt the reaUlj of veiigioo, becaase that wfak* 
iai ttiB nataiKr sbeirid be sattfcieat for happtaess, dees aiet 
seem to aiaJke Ms professors happy, tsd&e « verf ooaiaod 
view of the fact. They see reKgioff in the lDarke4-piaoe^, 
and ia the haU, where it thrives not best. They see it 
in its weak though hoaest votaries, in whose h^rts the 
world and sdf are yet tftniggling for the mastery^ aaA at 
times triiimphaat over heCtef principles and pofer bop^: 
and they do net see it wh^re its safieieaiey is prev^-^ 
Ml hearts that without it wo«ld break, and with it at<e lU: 
rest^n loes^in injury, in agony, io which iU sw<giet prd^- 
fliises have rendered the sufferer ab»o^ itiseasibie^^a 
garitets, where the light of day canae^ enter, and the joy6 
af beaven are ahnost begoaM— id age, sickness, sisHrva- 
tioTH death. We have iieeu refigioa in aH these sitnations, 
andl heard hs vagaries donfessi their happiness. If anfy 
disbelief e, let tbetn go and see — they iieed aet sedk 
it far-^^he jewels ef f be Redeeaarer'a e^own are bidden 
treasures, but they are not few. 

There is, then', Happiness in religion. But rieti^ous 
people are not ahrays happy. As long as sin remains', 
ltd doiffpanion tarries toe ; aad takes advantage of every 
iiicautiotis, slnaifoering taomenf^ to give a parting 
wound. Natare^s desires and infirmities remain; and 
the npirit, winged for heaven, the back already tamed, 
Ikie foot already lifted from tbe earth, is assailed by a 
thausand arrows froat beneath, te bring H do'trn againw 
The flesh is tatrehed, tbe wing^ Oattet, tbe strengA 
iails-^'-^dowa and down agaifDH^fill soariag^ tiind still 
ati a ggKn g upirard, but still* t^tv^aing, as some fr^sh 
missile reaeh«s H. The believer's happiness is ^ fM 
a«p-«*baf as be drtaks it out, he mtist g6 to fill i^rtr^ra 
h^ bad a first. &e thirsts, and must go to^ the spring-^ 
ha bangers, and mast go^ to be fed-^his supply of happi- 
aiMs 10 aa< miAkt biMself. ! urcftild rtftber ausntfoti as 
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Ihefirst g^eat source of comfort, the Redeemer himself, 
besought ill. humble, fervent prayer — but as its rich- 
est stream, the Holy Scriptures have been supplied, and 
are most, eminently suited to impart it. There is no 
kind, no condition of sorrow to which they do not ad- 
dress themselves. There is no possible circumstance 
of misery for which they do not stiggest an adequate re- 
lief; nor of suffering to which they do not administer a 
medicine. To cheer, to soothe, to strengthen — to shame 
our impatience, to allay our fears, to encourage our 
efforts, to unload our bosoms, to make us rejoice in the 
midst of'Sorrow,' and triumph in the ,deeps of despon- 
dency : 'What gende remonstrances, what persuasive ar- 
guments, what powerful examples, what celestial pro- 
mises! Very, little indeed do they know of the impor- 
tance of reading the Holy Scriptures, who do not go to 
them for Happiness. 



GEOGRAPHICAL READINGS. 



SKETCH THE FIFTH. 



ISLES OF SCOTLAND— FARTHEST THULE, AND OUR 

WESTERN ISLES. 

. The first group which attracts our notice beyond the 
most northern point of Scotland are the Shetland Isles, 
a barren. and stormy group, the principal of which are 
Mainland and Yell. Their soil is barren, and the people 
support .themselves chie&y by fishing ; they are an honest, 
hardy. race of people. The small ponies of these isles 
are well known, as are also their numerous flocks ; the 
wool of son^e of which is so very fine, that stockings have 
been fabricated from it so fine as to pass through a small 
finger ring : .these have sold at two guineas per pair. 
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Mainland h very craggy, anil its (5UfiBs.and«lioffea id>eaail 
wUh eagles, falcons, swans, ge^se^ daclt^, seals, aa4 
•ttersk Fish are very plentifal, ')[>ai^i6tlaii2;r treat m»A 
salmon. There are mines of copper dod ir»», and inex^ 
hauslible supplies of peat. It produces libnodance <»f 
game, sbeep^ and ponies ; but nd trees of plants are to 
be seen^ save the juniper tfnd hevAb* The Orkney 
Islands are also very numerous : the principal turo Po^ 
mona» Hoy, Westra, and South -Ronaldsha ; the seal is 
more fertile than that of the Shetlands, as it fyrdducea 
barley and oats* Numbers of sheep and amall blatik 
cattle are Feared faerei; |«robse^ i^lolFers, aiwpea, «aglea» 
&0v, are found in great i^lenty^ Fish ate ver^r <iNimeroM.' 
The dhief exporls are linen, WooUen yanl» steokiqgi^ 
butter, &h, kelp^ feathers^ oiU atad akinh. PDmoaa is 
the most fejftile^ Hoy is noted four Us 8tot>8BdMs.WH^ 
called Hoyhead ; its Dwarfic Stone» a ^Bviotis atioieilt 
cavern in a stone; and for the birds called Layers, 
which are deemed great delicacies. Near the small 
isle of Sevinna are two destructive whirlpools. The 
Hebrides are in two divisions ; the first con^ebending 
Harris, or Lewis, Skye, North and South Wist, Barra, 
and^Kinlbch, with'^an infinity of smaller ones. 

Lewis, or Harrisi^ isi properly ^peaj^og, two islands, 
joined by an isthmus. It is barren, and has little wood, 
but abounds in game. Very good pasturage for sheep 
is fotidd iti some places. Fish is in great plenty. Skye 
is barren like its sister isl^s; but this want of fertility is 
aiiiply jrecompensed by hs othet valuable }»odQeticttis« 
Gatn^ and: deer aee plentiful, and a great svpport to iisB 
ishahitanls is derived from great numbers of amaU blaek 
cattle which they breed. It has also sofne ^c^rica fif 
iitarble,;^d som^ very good atkes of Umeatone. Kelp 
is JdlBo manufactured here. A very beautiful display of 
haaaUic columns, greatly reseittbling the Gtaoi's Cause-!* 
way^ is its greatest curiosity. Of North and South WhU 
I have nothing partioalar to reeord^ as they rteeatble 
tbaae jaal jneotioQed in their prottaolioii^. The aama 



Miy h0 s«l# df' Banra- and Rom. Of the sontbern divi* 
8to» of the Sebfiid^^, the prineipal are, Moll, Isla, 
9wm, Tlrej, CotI, Staffia, Bona, Celonsaj, Arrao, 
Siite^ aad AUsa. MteH, (hough a censid^rabie island; is 
fery thiiiiy peopted, a», indeed, are all the Hebrides. It 
h venr bftrt<en r its fisheries^ and the eattle it reaf», and 
k«^ maaofaetiired' by the natives, are the only articles 
of ebmneroe. Its sceaery is very romantic. Isia is more 
pepal6»s, and' better eultiva^ed. The country is hilly; 
oom und' fills are raided here; and- the never-faiKng com- 
nedily of these isles, cattle, is to be found here in great 
ahmidanee* Oeats are here in great numbers^ and also 
gttaie, partieutarty wild pigeons. Mines of iron and 
lead oi!s are worlied' here; and native copper, emery, 
qoidUlvclr, and bhidt lead are also found here, as is 
ab<>- limestone* The chief curiosities of Isia are the 
Gtt^e- of' Stinigmore, which forms a most wonderful 
subtevivnean labyrinth, of some eiitent; and a curious 
stone bulldilig, of an oval shape, on the Hill of Losset; 
J«ra ix veipy barren, and' the only thing for which it 
seems reiMrkable, are the celebrated hills called the 
Paps of Jura, which command a most splendid pros- 
pect over all the Hebrides, the west of Scotland, north 
of Ireland, the Irish Sea, and the Isle ofMan* Tirey 
is very picturesque, a&d.£^bouod.^iQ game^ 

Coll is very bairt^Q. Stalfa ift oalehrateid for^its superb 
basaltic caverns, particulari^. that called the Cave of 
Fingal. " It is impossible to describe,** says Sir Joseph 
Banks, ** our sensations on viewing this cave ; we seemed 
as if entering a vast, temple, rearesd:for the Deity by na- 
ture herself." The little isl^ of Ipna, or ^jt^Columb's Mill, 
was formerly the buryiag^idaca of theani^eiit Norwegian 
kings, and is held in great Ipepute for its sanctity. 
Some remains of its abbey are seen to this, day. 

Of Colonsay, I know nothing worthy of note* Arran 
is tolerably fertile, its vi^Ueys and hllU s^oond in black 
cattle, goats, deer, and game; and' its. streams are 
stored vrith fish. VloAKie^ ipottMiatie esverns are found 
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in its coasts, which yield a retreat to smogs^ers. The 
Isle of Bate greatly resembles it in its productions. Aiisa 
is little better than a barren rock. The inhabitants of 
the Hebrides chiefly speak Gaelic, and are poor and 
wretched in the extreme. Macculioch gives a striking 
description in his Tour to the West of Scotland, of their 
indolence, poverty, and unwillingness to adopt any im- 
provement. He says, that this is particularly obvious 
in their fisheries, where they resolutely set their faces 
against any better method of making their nets, &c. j 
Education is at a low ebb amongst them. They are I 
honest and manly, and by no means deficient in cou- j 
rage. Amongst the many natural curiosities of these ' , 
isles, may be recorded the celebrated whirlpool of 
Coryvichiafi between Jura and Scarba, only inferior 
to that of Maelstroom, ofi^ the coast of Norway. j 
The scenery of all these Islands is most picturesque ; 
and particularly that of Stafia, which fully justifies ' 
the description our sublime bard has given of it. 
With this passage I shall conclude ; and the beauty of this ^ 
quotation must be the best apology for the length. 

Merrily, merrily goes the bark 

On a breeze from the northward free, 
So shoots thro' the morning sky the lark. 

Or the swan through the summer sea. 
The shores of Mull on the eastward lay. 
And Ulva dark and Colonsay, 
And all the group of Islets gay 

That guard famed Staffa round. 
Then all unknown its columns rose, 
Where dark and undisturbed repose 

The cormorant had found ; 
And the shy seal had quiet home, 
And welter*d in that wondrous dome ; 
Where^ as to shame the temples deck'd 
By skill of earthly architect, 
Nature herself, it seemed, would raise 
A Minster to her Makeir's praise ! 
Not for a meaner use ascend 
Her columns, or her arches bend ; 
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Not of a tbemcj KM wXemk lefid 

The mighty surge tbat ebbsl afid SW^Hlij 

And still, between each aM^fkl pau96, 

From the high vault an answer draws, 

In varied tone proldftged and higb^ 

That mocks the organ's melody. ^ • ^ 

Nor doth its entrance front in vain 

To old lona's holy fane, 

That Nature's voice might seent to say^ 

'< Well hast thou done^ frail ClfiM of elay ! 

Thy humble |>owers that Stately shrine, 

Tasked higb and hard- — but witness mine V* 

Smt$'s LsM (^ the Isla. 

EUGBNIA. 



HYMNS AND POETICAL itEdftEAtlONS. 



EDEN, 

TiUington, Augutiy 1826. 

When man, in those first happy hours, 
Reveird in bKss ii^ Bden*^ bowers,' 

Ah ! why was he more bkss'd 
Than in onr garden's stilt retreat. 
In golden fruits and flowers sweet 

So exquisitely dress'd ? 

Were his cloudless skies^ of a deeptff blue ? 
Was his rose's tint of a purer hue ? 

A sweeter jnice in bis vine? 
Bore the breezes of Paradise through his bowers 
A richer peffume from the silver Hometi 

Of the starry Jessamin t 

Did wedded affection still biegaile 
The silent hours with a kinder smile 

In the stillness of Edett'ffbli^s? 
Was it sweeter peace or a fonder love 
That dwelt in the shades of £den*s grove— 

The gem of its hapf^ness? 
VOL, VIU. R 
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Peihape — and yet if Ibis were aU» 
The forfeiture of nature*t fall. 

Unconsciously bereft, 
Man might, indeed, forget to mouro 
PrimeTal happiness foregone, 

And think his Eden left. 

Bat 1 in man's first happy hours, 
There was a blessing in bis bowers 

Our garden cannot share ; 
For, as if the Maker loved to tread 
0*er the faultless thing that he had made» 

His €k>d waft present there. 

No thunders then in his footsteps rung — ^j 

No fearful veil on his beauty hung. 

Nor anger on his brow — 
And now would lie return, and reign 
O'er a sinless, tearless world again. 

This would be Eden too. ^ 



Bevelationt vi. 10. 

^ How long, O Lord, how long f^ 

It was in heaven 
That prayerful voice was heard 

From spirits forgiven. 

Was heaven not enough? 

Happy, secure, 
Robed in eternal bliss,. 

Would Aey have more ? 

r 

Jesus, they would have more — 

Even in bliss. 
The spirits expectant wait 

More happiness. 

They wait, even in heaven. 

Impatiently, 
To see this troubled world 

At peace with thee. 
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Tbey would bdiold their ktngr 

Once crucified, 
Mistrusted still, disowned, 

And still denied — 

Jesus, they would behold 

Thy work complete, 
And misery and sin 

Beneath thy feet. 

And may not we, too, join 

In heaven's song f 
Should we alone not ask 
- How long, how long? 
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TO THE ALMOND-TREE. 

^Fair flowers, whose bea]uty is. blooming now, 
Ah ! why do ye smile on a leafless bough. 
While yet tibe Winter in silence teigns, 
^ And the Spring but peeps 0*er his cold domaiiui? 

t • . ' • ■ ' ■ 

Why do ye not bloom when the leaves are gay. 
And the Summer exults io the sunny ray 7 
Ye waste your perfumes, ye waste your smiles, 
While yet Winter frown» on our frost-churd isles! 

But soon as return the laaghtog^ hoars. 
And th^ Spring is blushing in ferdant bowers. 
Ye give no longer, ye mach-Iored tree. 
Fair flowers— >oh tell ffle, why must this be ? ^ 

^And wonderest thou, lady, that now we blow. 
While no other flowers on the fsold earth grow? 
Hast never known, in sorrow's night, 
A hope like our beauty-^serenely bright ? 

n 

That hope has sprung of a heavenly birth, 
Oh how can it smile with the flowers of earth? 
The Summer can lend it no brighter ray, 
And when others are fairest it droops sway. 



It spriogs in ihfi heart, aod ^ cstqppt bear 

To view the form of a riyf^l there ; 

And it blooms m^e us on the naked bough. 

In the hearty where all else was blighted by woe* 

We come in the season of Nature's night. 
And we speak of the Spring, and its bloom and light ; 
So the Christian's hope, in this vale of gloom. 
Will whisper of heayep beyopd the tomb/*' 

EUGENIA. 
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There is a mighty and mysterious stream. 
No foot hath traced its course ; 

They know not where is lost the wandering waye^ 

And so it i» ft pttr|(ose for the br<|vex 
And so it is of restless man the dream 
Wm tmae il<ft»m its sQuroe : 

Yet iff ill fcrikMH gfoviid. 

And deat)k is^ aU arouDd, 
In mah, and ak, and floo^ ; 
And there are beasts and fiercer men seeking the traveller's 

And ofit lie iroads the des^ ^«s|e axv4 dv^iur. 

And laf»w«rd-kia totH 
No Tadmor will appear 

In this ^cfi v^t^^ofnes^. 
Nor gfi8fi» ^^ io ^bis sea of s^rt^^ing si^^^ 

His we^ foqt^p^ pff^ss ' 

A p^qh'^ a^s4 t^ss^^y s(ul : 
The hot and silent air 
Bj^^es nahHig b^t d^sp^ir ; 
A b(4ip#^s^d^^%o)ati99's ip tfa^? l^^. 

Did he some iWSiflA bi^ar of light a^ k^ye^^ 
Did he so toil and labour to remove 

The galling chain 
From o|F ^ bo4ies and the sojOib of me9>, 
Dght were bjs l^bo^n tt^e<^ 
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And beautifol his feet upon the mountain's brow. 
Bringing good tidings to the land of woe ; 
The welcome first glow of the coming light 
To those in darkness of the deepest night. 

£,L.A.N. 
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Low at thy feet, my blessed Lord, I lie, 
And look to him who died that I might Uto. 

There while I live I rest ; and, when I die. 
The sight of thee eternal life shall give ; 

Thy humblest member, by thy Spirit led. 

Raised by thy power, shsdl join the Itring Head. 

While thou art on the cross before mine eyes — 
• That cross shall crucify the world to me ; 

And dead with thee, with thee my soul shall rise, 
The glory of my risen Lord to see ; 

Where, on the throne of God exalted high. 

He as the Son of Man rules earth and sky. 

I know thee now in pait«— the God of grace, ^ 
And live on earth by looking unto thee : 

My life in heaven will be with open face, 
In thee the God of glory, Lord, to see. . 

O help my soul to rest upon thy word. 

That, seeing thee, I shall be like my Lord. 

^ All my fresh springs'* are found in tiiee alone, 
Fountain of life and health, and hope and peace, 

Whether upon the cross or on the throne, 
To bless thy name my soul shall never cease. 

Praise shall for ever be my glad employ, 

Thou Alpha and Omega of my joy. 

Jesus — my Saviour— be this blessing mine. 

For ever mine, a station near thy feet; 
Tliere keep me now by faith, and when I shine 
With all thy ransomed host, in thee complete^ 
Still let my soul obtain of thee this grace. 
And near thy feet appoint my resting place. 

VBRITA. 
R 3 



THAT my soul could praise 1 Aat I eooMfhid 
Some wocds to t^ liow att my changing days 

^t proTe my God UDchangeable and kind 
As heretofore — while still fresh mercies bind 

My heart to him in lov^^which not repays 
His love indeed; but serves in part to shew 
How all I have is his^ to ^l^(^ my all I owe. 

By shewing me tby> love^that love wl)teh boogit 
Mine with sa graat aprioe-^tlnt love unsought, 
Befose I knew) k&swiceliiess— which alone 

1 now discom, (be one thing needM la be. known. 

C^that py-sont-couhi gtonf^r thy napie I 

Indeed I know all creatures shall unite 
To.^r«9g th^e i;lofy-:»al|i% w^rii^ipiioc^i^i 

Thy. wisdom, 8M»d thy^ g«^(M0) satd ^y- 99ght ; 

But to lifi^Wl^t^ytpiw^pML v|ri^,4eM«^ 
This is the service I wp^lflbn^, anA P9>s^ 
The bQ0>ol)edi;eDge>^.w&fEafla UNv^y s^dlDpr^, 

IOTA. 
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Nouveau Cours de Litterature ; ou. Repertoire des chefs- 
d'oBuvres de Oorneiiie, Bacine, iic. i^o.; suivi des 
Commentaires de Laharpe, et precedS d^u^ choix des 
plus beaux tftorceaMXi,.e.n v^rse et, en prosfi, des plus 
cilibres Ecrivqiw Pra^f€4s^ m^eo, 4^^ ^Qtes Bio^ 
graphiques, &:c. i(a^ Far C..P;.BEtM|i|6t.. Xdinbuigfa, 
chez Oliver et Boyd ; et G. B. Whittaker^ JLondres. 
1826. Price fl«.6rf: 

To tbo^ wfaQs,Q re^^ips .is eUb^t top, lin^)^ or too 
mach extoofled 4o> '94f»ii of iheit beoottihig intimate 
with the French Poets in^ their exteoded fbraw, and to 
the yjQjQ^g '^o wotild diethre Kttfe pleasure and no 



benefit from the pei«s«l» % Qo^lectiea af Xhh tort is often 
desirable^ to make them acqaainled with the style of 
writing of different authors of enunence, to improve 
their taste for the language, and direct their judgment 
as to which among the writers will be worth pursuing 
farther. For these purposes^ the above is by much the 
best collection, in a small co^lpass, that we have seen^ 
and will be usefyl to those who are studying the lan- 
guage, or are not yet acquainted with French Lite- 
rature. " 

Specimens of Sacred and Serious Poetry y from Chaucer 
to the present day ; including GraharrCs Sabbath, and 
Blair*s Groioe, with biographical notices, ^c. By 
John Johnstone. Edinburgh, Oliver and Boyd ; and 
G. B. Whittaker, London. 1827. Price 65. 6rf. 

This is a very pretty little volume of serious, though 
not exclusively devotional Poetry ; extremely well se- 
lected, and desirable, in particular, for the selections 
from the older poets, with whom we are not familiar, and 
whose writings in the mass might not be worth research^ 
though enriched with many gems of poetic bej^uty. 

Poetical Illustrations of Passages of Scripture. By 
Emily Taylor. F. Ho^liBiton aad Son, Wellington, 
Salop; Taylor and Hessey, London. 1826. Price 
2s. 6d. 

Simplicity and truth are the characters of this 
Poetry, of which we- insert a specimen. 

LOOKING UP TO GOD. 

" The Lord is with you, while ye he with him ; aiid if y$ seek Aim, he 

will he found ofyouP 

O SOURCE of good 1 around me spread, 
Ten thousand thousand blessings lie ; 

By night thy mercy guards my head — 
By day I feel thee ever nigh. 
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Yet, if to taste thy gifts, were oil 
Thy bounteous hand bestowed on me. 

No leave upon thy name to call, 
And gain access by prayer to thee — 

How would my spirit, sorrowing. 
Mid all those gifts, have sigh*d to feel — 

It knew not the refreshing spring 
That ceaseless flows, to soothe and heal. 

IIow oil, at mom, at evening hour, 
lliose living waters yet unknown, 

Have sigh'd to mark the short-liv'd flower; 
Nor dar*d to think one joy its own. 

No chain to bind the wandering soul. 

No link connecting earth and heaven, 
No father*s pitying, kind control, 

No child repenting and forgiven. 

« 

But God reveals his mercy-seat. 
And beams of light the gloom dispel: — 

He gives — from Him the gift is sweet; 
He takes away — and all is well. 

The voice of prayef in heaven is heard ; 

Let strength depart, and comforts flee : 
If man may act upon that word, 

** Seek, and He shall be found of thee.'* 
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Thus through the x^le of Loire the bee-hiyes gUc^e, 
The light raft dropping with the silent tide ; 
Thus, till the busy scenes are lost ip night, 
Th* industrious insects wing their airy flight ; 
Culling unnamberM sweets from nameless HcmtMy 
Thgt scept the ▼in^ysnl in thpse purple horns. 



INTRODUCTION. 

Thb vast field of our English literatare has been 
apfly compared to a luxuriant^ but ill caltirated gurden, 
where the nettle neighbours so closely to the rose, that 
we can scarcely pluck the flowers of the one, without 
fteKng the sting of the other ; where ihe deadly ni^- 
shade twines together with the vine, and where we may 
inhale the most des^dly scents together witli the most 
exhilirating perfumesr Many selections of ^ecdot^» 
and other lighter beauties of our literature have been 
prepared, but none have appeared to me on a plan 
suflSciently cautious to merit the appTpbation of tjt^e 
ChrUtian parent. In the following paper it has been 
my humble aim to blend instruction with amusement, 
and to select the flowers of our writers, while I shun 
the weeds. And I pledge myself that nothing shall 
appear that can be in the least degree pernicious to 
youth. 
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INSTRUCTION AND AMUSBMBNT. 

Tlie yiQople ^ Malay and the Maldivi Islands float 
\mfti% on the wfttqra, a9 Oiffeirings to the Deity of tlie 
lNiT«fr. Theye fyiny lemskt ^Te gail^ decof«ted with 

feveia. a«^ twiviQi « Ughted bmp pUcied noar tket nftil^ 
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The rice paper, employed for paindngs, is made of 
the membranous covering of the bread-fruit tree, ex- 
posed to the sun and air. — In the Burman empire a 
particular kind of marble is appropriated to the statues 
of Gaudma, which none but priests are allowed to sell. — 
Symes^s ' Ava* 

Great men are like comets— -they move in an eccen- 
tric orb, and are created to effect certain purposes of 
Providence, which are not perceived by little minds. 
Thus they are misrepresented by knaves, and misunder- 
stood by fools. They ate accused of ills which they 
oannot prevent^ and censured for the good they effect. — 
Margravine of Anspach, 

Hyder Ali was observed by aa intimate friend to start 
in his sleep. Being asked the reason, he replied,-— 
** My friend, the poorest beggar is more to be envied 
than I, in all my power. Awake, he sees no conspi- 
rators; asleep, he dreams of no assassins.— -Z6u/. 

When the tale of bricks is doubled, Moses conies. — 
Jewish Proverb. 

Biches in the Indies, wit in Europe, pomp among the 

Ottomans. — Turkish Proverb* 

Adblaipb. 



EXTRACTS. 

How many individuals would be assisted in the pro- 
per and liberal culture of the mind, if they were pre- 
viously led to take a comprehensive survey of human 
nature in all its parts ; of its various faculties, and 
powers, and sources of enjoyment ; and of the effects 
which are produced on these principles by particular 
situations. It is such a knowledge alone of the capa- 
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otties of the ndnd^ that can enable a person to judge of 
his own acquisitions; and to employ the most effec- 
tual means for supplying his defects, and removing his 
incouYenient habits. Without some degree of it, every 
man is in danger of contracting bad habits before he is 
aware ; and of suffering some of his powers to go to 
decay for want of exercise. 

If the business of early education were more tho- 
roughly and more generially understood, it would be 
less necessary for individuals, when they arrive at ma- 
turity, to form plans of improvement for themselves. 
But edncation never can be systematically directed to 
its proper objects, till we have obtained not only an 
accurate analysis of the general principles of our nature, 
and an account of the most important laws which 
regulate their operation; but an explanation of the 
various modifications and combinations of these prin- 
ciples, which produce that diversity of talents, ge- 
nius and character we observe among men. To in- 
struct youth in the languages, and in the sciences, is 
comparatively of little importance, if we are inattentive 
to the habits they acquire ; and are not careful in giving 
to all their different faculties, all their different prin- 
ciples of action, a proper degree of employment. Ab- 
stracting entirely from the culture of their moral powers, 
how extensive and di£Scult is the business of conducting 
their intellectual improvement! To watch over the 
associations which they form in their tender years ; to 
give them habits of mental activity ; to rouse their curi- 
osity, and to direct it to proper objects; to exercise their 
ingenuity and invention ; to cultivate in their minds a 
turn for speculation, and at the same time to preserve 
their attention alive to the objects around them; to 
awaken their sensibilities io the beauties of nature, and 
to inspire them with a relish for intellectual enjoyment ; 
these form but a part of the business of education : and 
yet the execution even of this part requires an acquaint- 
ance with the general principles of our nature, which 
seldom falls to the~ Ishare of those to whom the instruc- 



tioit of yMlb ill eonmiocily entrusted. Nor ttrftt flMk 
a theoreficiil knowledge of tbe human miitA, as I hate 
n&w defined, be alieays »uflScient in pfaotito* An iifi^ 
comnion degree of sagacity is frequently I'eqvisitey in 
order to accomfflodate general rules to pi^ticular teni- 
pers and characters. In whatever irtty we ohoose to 
account for it, whether by original organiflatioOj or by 
the operation of moral causes in very early kifeney, 
no fact can be more undeniable, than that there ate im^ 
potrtant differences discernible in the minds of ehMrsfir^ 
previoffs to that period at winch) in general, their intet^ 
leetval' education commences. There is, too^ a Mrtalli 
hereditary charaeler (whether resulting from physical 
conalitQtMiiii, or cranght from imitation and tb» iaflceifc^ 
of siination), which appears remarkably i» particiilntf 
families. One race, for a succession of g^eradona^ 
is distiBgwisbed by a geniua lor the abstract 8Cietrcm# 
while it ia deficient in vivacity, in imagination, anil in 
taste; another is »o less distinguished for wit^ and gaiety^ 
and fancy, white it appears incapable of patient attei^ 
tion, or of profoand research ! The system of eiuKm^ 
tioii which is .proper to be adopted in particular csses,r 
ovgfat nwdoabtedly to have some reference to* ttes& par^^ 
tiiMlar civenmsla»ees ; and to be calculated, as auicb ai8» 
peiaiUe, to devebpe and to cherish those intettectoa^ 
ami active* priaeipies, i« which a natmral defieieacj i# 
most to be apprehended. Montesquieu and other spe^ 
otflathre politiciaas ikave insisted much em the refeiMne^ 
which edttcatiott and laws shoold hare to eHmitM, I 
sbatl not tsk^ npon- m» to say how far their cooclnsiom 
on lUs sud^yect are j^st; but I am fully persuaded^ that 
iktter is a founda^tie^i^ in philosophy and good sense,, ibi^ 
aMconmyodating, at a very early period of life, tbe edu^ 
Oirtioa of individuals to that partieolar torn of mi»dl, to 
wtrtch, fre«i^ Ikereditary propensities, or from' mroviU( sitna^ 
tioii^ they may be pr^omedi to have a natural tendency. 

Du&ALrD ST'BWAJRTT. 
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A. SKETCH OF 6ENERAX HISTORY. 

f Continued from page 184.^ 
OREECB IM OENERALy TO THE END OF BER HISTORY. 

The time of the games drawing near, the expectation 
of what was to pass there, kept all minds in anxious sus- 
pense. Some hoped for liberty ; but few^ could believe 
the Romans would part from the cities they had takeiu 
On the day appointed for the commencement of the 
games, the Roman proconsul, Flamiuiusy and the ten 
commissioners took their seats. Silence was proclaimed 
by sound of trumpet. A herald then advanced to the 
middle of the arena, and pronounced the following 
words. " The Senate and people of Rome, and Quinc- 
tius Flaminius, Proconsul, after having overcome Philip 
and quieted Macedon, declare the Corinthians, tho 
Hiocians, the Locri, all the Euboeans in the island, the 
Magnesians, the Thessalians, thePerrhoebi^.the Ach»ans, 
and Phthiotes, free from all kind of servitude. All these 
nations shall live in an independent state^ and be go- 
verned by their own laws." In this vast assembly all 
could not hear the voice of the herald, by reason of the 
noise that arose. One enquired of another. At last 
there was an outcry from all corners of the stadium, de- 

VOL. VIII. s 
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manding that the herald should repeat the proolamatioD« 
Then the trumpet sounded again, and the herald, with a 
loud voice, proclaimed liberty to all the Greeks without 
exception. He was heard with profound silence, and 
not a word of the decree was this time lost. And now, 
assured of their freedom, bursts of acclamation expressed 
their happiness. It is told, that the agitation of the air, 
by the shouts of this numerous assembly, caused birds 
that were flying over, to fall into the arena. They all 
crowded round Flaminius, and hailed him the deliyerer 
of Greece. When the Roman troops were about to 
evacuate the country, as the best expression of their 
gratitude, the Greeks caused all the Romans, who were 
held as slaves in Greece, to be sought for and set free. 
They amounted to 12,000, the greatest part of whom 
had been taken by Hannibal in Italy, and sold to the 
Greeks. The Achaeans bore the charge of their ransom, 
which came to a hundred talents. With these attendants 
the Roman general returned to Italy, and left Greece 
for the present to itself. B.C. 196. 

A scene like this might form a striking close to Gre- 
cian history, and may well be considered the termination 
of the third great empire of the world. For in this 
assembly, all the states of Greece, subdued and submit- 
ted, waited to receive their destiny from Rome: the 
freedom which was granted at her pleasure might, at 
any period, be resumed, and eventually was so. 

Sparta, her legitimate sovereigns extinct, had con- 
tinued to this time to be governed by the tyrants who 
usurped the throne. We are not by the word tyrant to 
understand, as now, one who ruled, oppressively, but 
one who held the sceptre without an hereditary claim to 
it. In the year B.C. 191, Nabis was the reigning 
tyrant, and began to make depredatory war on the 
Achaean cities. Under the conduct of Philopcemen, and 
after many battles it is not our purpose especially to 
narrate, Sparta was vanquished, and, as we have uien- 
tioned in that history, joined itself to the Achaean com- 
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aohwealth, modelling her gpyemment according to their 
iDstitatioDy as all the cities admitted to the League were 
under the necessity of doing. The Lacedaemonians, 
rejoiced to foe thus delivered from the oppression ortheir 
kingSy ordered the palace and farniture of Nabis to be 
sbld, and the sum arising from it to be presented to Phi* 
topoemen. l)epnties were appointed to carry the money, 
and report the hero's acceptance of it; foot such was the 
opinion of his disinterested character, no one was found 
Wfiling to present themselves on such an errand. By 
ptiblic decree, one Timolaus, who had been some time 
hk guest, was required to go and offer him the present. 
Timolaas reluctantly set out for Megalopolis, where he 
wad kindly entertained by Philopoemen ; but observing 
the greatness of his mind, the frugality of his life, and 
the severity and regularity of his manners, he could not 
iresolve to disclose his errand, but making other pretexts 
for his visit, returned home with the present. The La- 
i^eda^monians sent him a isecond time, and a third, before 
he could resolve to acquaint Philopoemen with the ofibr 
he camb to make. When he did so, the Achaean .heard 
hitn with great calmness, and immediately set out with 
him to Sparta ; where, after expressing his sense of the 
obligation, he advised. the citizens to lay out the money 
in purchasing the wicked, and such as disturbed the 
state hj seditious discourses, whom they might bribe to 
silence. ^* For it is more advisable,'' he added, ^* to stop 
an enemy'^s mouth than a friend's ; as for me, I shall 
always foe your friend, and you shall have the benefit of 
my friendship without expense." 

The Achaean republic, by the addition of Sparta^ might 
hav^ been powerful ; but the cities were ever ready to 
quarrel among themselves^ and Rome was always ready 
to interfere, and take advantage of their disputes. Lace- 
daemon and Achaia disagreed. Philopoemen proved the 
stronger, the walls of Sparta were demolished, and the 
Itiws of Lycurgus abolished by compulsion. Rome was 
appealed to, and took the part of Sparta, whose rights 
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were consc^quently restored. The city of Messene nej^t 
revolted from the Lea^e. Philopoemen marched against 
them; hat heing tmsuGcessfal, was retreating in good 
order, fighting as he went : when, happening to separate 
from his troops, he was sorrounded by the enemy in a 
narrow defile. Worn with fatig^e^ sickness^ and age-*- 
for he was now in his seventieth year — the hero yet sup- 
ported himself for some time, spurred across the roeks» 
and would probably have gained his troop, Jiad not the 
horse fallen with him. By the fall he received a woun^ 
in the head, and lay jsenseless, till the enemy took pos- 
session of his body. On receiving the news of his cap- 
tivity, the inhabitants of Messene flocked forth to look at 
him, not unmoved at the condition of the hero, their 
former deliverer from tyranny. Those who had nqt 
been able to see him for the cirowd^ desired he should be 
taken to the theatre^ and shown to the multitude* But 
the magistrates, fearing lest the love of the people fc^ 
him should revive, hurried him into a subterraneiiii 
vault, where neither light oor air could enter^ and whic^i 
was stopped by a stone, let up and down by a crane* 
Here the hero; wounded, sick, and fatigued, passed H 
miserable night. Early in the morning the senate %aA 
people met. The latter would have sent him back to 
his country in exchange for other prisoners; but the 
senate, the authors of the rebellion, feared the .conse* 
quence, and determined on his death. Accordingly thi^ 
executioner was sent to the vault with a draught of 
pobon. When the illustrious MegalopoGtan saw the 
cup, he knew the errand, and raising himself with diffi- 
culty, asked if his troop had escaped. Being told jthat 
not one had been taken, ** That is enough,'' he said-r- 
*'Idie content;" and be drank the cup with cheerful* 
ness. Philopoemen is considered one of the greatest 
warriors of Greece, and his character is untainted by 
any charge of selfishness or vice. In military skill and 
courage, he is placed on a level with Hannibal and 
ScipiOj who were his <;ontemporaries» and died the sanm 
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year. l!*o him Achaia owed her highest honours, and 
began to decliae from the period of his death ; whence 
he is called the last of the Greeks, as Bratus is after- 
wards called the last of the Romans. B.C. 183. 

Messene beiag a short time after taken by the Achas- 
ansy iTttiieral honours were paid to the remains of Philo* 
poemen, till then left unburied in his dungeon. They 
were taken from tbence with great pomp, burned as 
was usual on the funeral pile, and the ashes deposited in 
An urn, adorned with fillets and festoons. The troops 
taarched out of the city in funeral procession. The in- 
fantry went first, crowned with laurel for their victory, 
but shedding tears for their hero. Next followed the 
urn, carried by Pplybius, the historian, surrounded by 
the chief nobility of Achaia, and the Messenian prisoners 
in chains. The urn was followed by the cavalry in their 
richest apparel. In this manner they proceeded to Mer 
galopolis, Philopoemen's native city, where he was buried 
with g^eat magnificence. The Messenian prisoners were 
stoned at his tomb. Statues were erected to him in all 
the cities of Greece. The magistrates of Megalopolis 
decreed that a bull should be yearly sacrificed at bis 
tomb ; during which sacrifice a company of children sang 
hymns in his praise. 

In the year B.C. 178, we find Rome, and Macedon 
under Perses, the successor of Philip, again disputing 
for influence in Greece ; and on either side endeavour- 
ing to gain the alliance of the Achaean cities : and in 
1^ we find these cities declaring for the Romans, and 
lending them great assistance at the battle of Pydna, 
where Perses was finally defeated by Paulus iEmilius. 
Having defeated their enemies, the Romans proceeded 
to judge their friends ; and again appointed ten commis- 
sioners to settle the afiairs of Greece — that is, to punish 
or reward, to free or to enslave, according to their plea- 
sure; and all were treated as criminals, who had not 
taken a decided part with Rome. The writers of 
Roman history, in love, as writers are apt to be, with 

s 3 
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the heroes of their own story, speak much of the gene- 
rosity and fair-dealing of the Homans towards the 
nations they conquered. Bat when we trace their pro*- 
ceedings in other histories, it is easy to perceive that 
they were generous only when it suited their purpose, 
and just only when policy suggested if. Every better 
principle was subservient to their boundless ambition, 
and was readily yielded to their interests. The treat- 
ment of Achaia seems to have been peculiarly unjast ; 
as after victories won with their assistance, a thousand 
of the principal citizens, under suspicion of having Fa^ 
voured Macedon, were ordered to appear before the 
isenate at Rome; and without ever being brought to 
trit^, were forbidden to return to their country. It was 
in vain Achaia solicited their trial ; till seventeen years 
bad elapsed, and nearly all were dead, they were kept 
confined in Italy without any just cause. The exiles on 
their return, found Achaia rent by factions, and the 
minds of the common people entirely estranged from 
the Romans. They only wanted an opportunity to re- 
sent the treatment of the Achaean prisoners. This aver- 
sion was artfully fomented by the magistrates and lead- 
ers of the republick, who were for the most part the 
professed enemies of the Romans. This universal 
hatred soon broke into open war, which ended in the 
entire reduction of Achaia, and the dissolution of the 
Achaean League. 

The particulars of this war are very uninteresting, and 
scarcely necessary in this brief history. The glory of 
Greece, her influence and power, were past. No more 
names of renown appear to renew her fading honours* 
When left to themselves, the states were the victiins of 
civil commotion and reciprocal aggressions, and were 
thus left to enfeeble each other, only till Rome, at pre- 
sent occupied with Carthage, was ready to take posses- 
sion of them all. 

In B.C. 147, Roman commissioners again appear in 
Peloponnesus. As they were sent to put an end to the 
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civil war, vhich was kiodled by the LacedeemoDiaiis ip 
\he heart of Aehaia, they landed at Corinth, which was 
considered the capital of the Iieague^ They there sum* 
moned an assembly, wherein Anrelius Orestes, the chief 
icoranussioner^ made a speech that sufficiently evinces 
the arbitrary authority exercised by Rome. He told 
them, that Rome had long been endeavouring to estab- 
lish a happy union among the free cities of Greece, but 
was at last convinced, that such a union could never be 
effected sq long as their present form of government 
subsisted* ** Flaminius," said he, *' set your cities at 
liberty — a blessing which they might have enjoyed sepa-/ 
rately; but you chose to form a league among your^ 
selves — a league which should depend on a general 
assembly, and be governed by a praetor chosen by a plu- 
rality of voices. In this you endeavoured to secure 
your common safety ; but your precaution has only pro- « 
duced troubles and divisions. Your deputies do not 
agree among themselves; your assemblies make laws 
whicli every particular city will not observe. This 
obliges you to have recourse to arms ; and hence these 
hostilities, which makes it necessary for you to be always 
under arms, and to look on your confederates as ene- 
mies. Rome is concerned to see so many intestine wars 
kindled among you, knows the cause of these evils, and 
is resolved to put a stop to them. When you are less 
united, you will be more happy, and will never be 
completely so, till you make the necessary separations. 
Attend then to the orders of the senate, which I am 
going to declare, and put them in execution with readi- 
ness. It is the will and pleasure of the Roman senate 
and people, that all the cities which were not formerly 
of the Achaean League, that is, Corinth, Lacedaemon, 
Argos, Heraclea, and Orchomenos, be separated from 
the general alliance, and governed by their own laws^ 
independently of the confederacy." 

For this time the decree of the Romans was resisted ; 
and a considerable time was spent in treaty, the fall of 
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Carthage not yet having left the Romans at liberty to 
conquet Greece. Her ambassadors being perpetually 
rejected aud'insulted, war was at length declared against 
Achaia by Rome and Lacedeemon. 

In 146, the Consul Mummius appeared in Greece 
with an army, and after gaining a signal, and very bloody 
victory, marched to Corinth. The inhabitants, without 
council, leaders, or courage, fled to other places for 
safety, leaving the city deserted. The gates were open, 
and nobody appeared on the walls to defend them. 
The Roman Consul hearing this, could scarcely believe 
it ; and fearing some ambuscade, restrained the ardour of 
the soldiers, who were eager to enter Corinth, and 
enrich themselves with the plunder of so rich a city, 
Mummius was thus in suspense for three days; after 
which, taking proper precautions, he entered at the head 
of his troops, and gave up the city to the avarice of his 
soldiers. There were more vessels of all sorts of metals, 
ipore fine pictures, and statues of the greatest masters 
in Corinth, than in any city of the world. All the 
princes of Europe and Asia, who had any taste for 
painting and sculpture, furnished themselves here with 
their richest furniture ; here were cast the finest statues 
for temples and palaces, and all the liberal arts were in 
their greatest perfection. Many inestimable pieces of 
the most famous painters and statuaries fell into the 
hands of soldiers ; who, not knowing their value, either 
destroyed them, or sold them for a few drachmas. 
Polybius, the historian, was an eye-witness of the want 
of taste in the Romans of that period. This brave 
Achaean, upon the first news that his countrymen had 
taken up arms against Rome, left Africa, where he was 
attending Scipio at the siege of Carthage, and hastened 
to Achaia, to do his country what service he could. He 
was in the Roman army when Corinth was plundered, 
and had the mortification to see the Roman soldiers 
playing at dice on a pipture, which was considered one 
of the finest in the world. It was a Bacchus, painted by 
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Arifltidea. an artist conteinporary with Apelles. ' Th^jr 
set no value on the pictare, and readily parted firom it 
for a moKe convenient table to play ufon. But i^hen 
ithe spoils of Corinth were put for salet, Attakft^ kiii^ iS 
Pergamns, offered for it 600,000 sesterces, nearly 5.,000& 
of onr money. The iconsul, stirprised that the pnce of 
a picture should be carried so high, thought there w&s 
some magiek virtue in it, and interposed hiis authority f» 
retain it* He did not appropriate it to Umself, but 
placed it in the temple of Celres, where SUarabo had A» 
plea8;are of seeing it, before it was consumed .in the fii^ 
that reduced that temple to ashes. The conscd 'Mum*' 
mius seems to have had little taste for painting or scvlp^ 
ture : when the pictures and statues ;he had taken ia 
Corindi were put on board the transports, be :told iOm 
masters, that if any were spoiledi, they must .find otheni 
like them at their own cost. The anoieat Ustorian, 
who tells this circumstance^ ^caSls it ^ happy igaoranoe^ 
and regrets the refinement of taste ]diat .made tinB^ 
IbiDgs afterwards so highly valued in Bomei probaUf 
i>ei>au6e all sorts of fraud imd extortion ^ere used 'lo 
procure them. ' 

Corinth thus pillaged, pursuant to the decree .of the 
^senate, was to be reduced to ashes« flee was set to all 
eoniers of the <Hty at the same time, and the flames, in- 
creasing in violence as they reached the centre, unitcA 
iJbiere, and made one general conflagration; which is 
said to have produced that famous metallic mixtun^, 
wbicfa art could never imitate. The gold, silver, and 
brassi, which the Corinthians had concealed, were mdted, 
and ran down the streets in streams. When the fire 
wots extinguished, a metal was found, composed of seve- 
ral different ones, and greatly esteemed in after ages, 
under the name of Corinthian brass. Corinth and <Dar- 
thage were thus in the same year destroyed. By th^ 
ruin of these two distinguished cities, the Romans 
expected to inspire the world with terror, and hold the 
^tions in obedience. Cicero, who approved of the de« 
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stnicfioD of Carthage, wished that Corinth had been 
spared, for the sake of the arts that flourished there. 

The Corinthians, and snch as had borne arms against 
Rome, were sought for wherever they had fled, and 
sold to slavery. The whole Achaean nation were or- 
dered to assemble in the open fields, surrounded by 
Roman legions, and feared to share the same fate : bat 
all, except the above, had their liberty. The lands of' 
the Corintiiians were sold. Thebes, Chakis, and other 
cities that had joined against Rome, were dismantled. 
Achaia was Condemned to pay to lAcedaemon iwd hun- 
dred talents for the damages of the war. Soon after, 
ten commissioners once more arrived from Rome to set- 
tle the afiairs of Greece. They abolished popular 
government, and established magistrates over each sepa- 
rate city, to govern them according to their laws, under 
the superintendance of a Roman Prastor. The Achaean 
League was thus dissolved, and Greece reduced to a 
Roman province, called the province of Achaia, bcfoausi 
at the time of its subjection, the Achaeans were the most 
powerful people. The whole nation paid annual tribute 
to tlome ; and the Praetor who was seat thither every 
year, had the charge of Collecting it. B.C. 146. 

Greece, or Achaia^ as we should now call it, remained 
thus tributary till the reign of Nero ; wh6, for a short 
time, gave it freedom : but Vespasian reduced it again 
Co subjection. The condition of the people remained 
with little variation, till the reign of Constantine the 
great, who joined Achaia to the prefecture of Illyricum; 
Upon the division of the Roman empire, Achaia fell io 
th& emperors of the east. Under Arcadius and Hono^ 
rius, these provinces suffered from the incursions of the 
Goths ; who, under Alaric, lasted the country, and laid 
in ruins the magnificent structures yet remaining from 
the better days of Greece. From that time tiier^ is no 
account of whi^t passed there, till the reig^ of Emanuel, 
who, in the 12th century of the Christian Era, divided 
the Peloponnesus into seven provinces, appropriated to 
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his aeveo sons, styling them Despotes, or lords of Morea. 
Its resemblance in shape to a mulberry-leaf, called in 
Greek Morea, gave rise to this appellation, which it now 
bears. In the 13th century, when Constantinople was 
taken by the western princes, the maritime cities and 
islands of the Peloponnesus were appropriated to the 
Venetians. In the 15th century, Constantine Dracosus, 
despote of Morea, being raised to the imperial throne, 
divided that province between his sons, Demetrius and 
Thomas, giving Sparta to the former, and Corinth to 
the latter. Mahomet the 2nd stript both these princes 
of their dominions, and drove the Venetians from the 
cities of the coast. Between the Mohammedans and 
Venetians, the country was several times taken and re- 
taken ; till, from 1715 it remained, as at present, in the 
hands of the Mohammedans. 

In the histories of Lacedsemon, Athens, and Achaia, 
b comprised and terminated the history of all the coun- 
try, properly called Ancient Greece, considering Mace- 
don a more recent and separate kingdom, claiming a 
separate history. The smaller states not comprised in 
the dominions of these three, shared their fate, as in 
time of prosperity they had been subordinate to their 
power. In the days of Roman splendour, Greece had 
an era of glory of another kind than that which we have 
seen extinguished. Athens continued to be the school 
of learning and the polite arts, and every kind of intel- 
lectual cultivation. Rome sent thither her most illustri- 
ous citizens to be instructed : and the emperors enter- 
tained in their palaces the philosophers of Greece, for 
their own improvement, and the education of their chil- 
dren. Those monuments of art which became the boast 
of Rome, were copied from Grecian models, if not the 
work of Grecian hands, as the more ancient probably 
were. One kind of distinction, however, is as transitory 
as another. As the warrior race have become slaves, 
the intellectual race have become barbarians : and there 
is in the, world no nation more degraded than • Greece 
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which, when we consider the smaliness of the population* 
the brilliancy of her achievements, the namber of distin- 
guished names that embellish her history, and the 
perfection she attained in the arts of peace as well as 
war, has certainly no parallel in the annals of the world. 
Poetry, Painting, Sculpture, Architecture, and Rhetoric,, 
liiere reached the highest excellence to which man has 
been able to carry them : and philosophy and wisdom, 
such as heathens Esteemed of it, had there their boasted 
seat ; as if Heaven had meant to exhibit there the utmost 
that man, unassisted by revelation, could attain. And 
what a miserable attainment was it after all. What a 
picture of misery, iniquity, and folly, does the history of 
Greece present. 
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ON SELECT PASSAGES OF SCRIPTURE. 



Let no man say when he is tempiedt lam tempted of 

God. — Jambs i. 13. 

There is a way of speaking I have observed to be 
extremely dangerous— unsuspected sometimes of those 
who nse it, though not withojut its influence on their 
hearts — a way of reconciling ourselves to our sins, our 
coldness towards God, and want of love to Jesus, to 
outward dereliction from our principles, and secret indul- 
gence of fhvourite sin, by speaking of them as the neces- 
sities of ourcondition, or even as the arbitrary appoint- 
ments of God for the exercise of oar faith. It is so true 
that man temaihs a sinner as long as he remains in 
life — so true, that a sinner unprevented will retnm to 
sia^-^and so true beside, that it is by sovereign mercy, 
our evil' nature notwithstanding, we are brought at the 
last to glory, that the danger of these pleadings is not 
immediately perceived. St. James perceived it. He 



9aw that men, that Christians were led away by their 
own desires, and enticed by the things around them into 
circumstances of temptation — the temptation proved too 
strong for their imperfect nature, and sin was the con- 
sequence. ** Sin, when it is finished, bringeth forth 
death." If by mercy not death eternal, yet the sha- 
dows of a seeming death-^eadness of faith, deadness of 
love, deadness of joy. But unmindful how they came 
in this condition, they laid the charge directly on their 
€rod; as if God had exposed them to the temptations 
their own actions brought on them — as if the evil nature 
that yielded to temptation were their misfortune, not 
their fault — as if the deadness and discouragement whichf 
followed it, were the arbitrary withdrawing of Gk>d*s 
countenance, and not the puuishment or necessary con- 
sequence of having set their hearts on something else. 
And thus, without being aware of it, all feeling of 
responsibility is got rid of. Ood is made the author of 
both sin and misery, though never, never did either on- 
giuate with him, even to his enemies, much less to his 
friends. Man wrought his own sin, and his sin wrought 
his misery. The good and perfect gift that has come 
down from heaven to deliver him from both, is without 
variableness in its nature, or shadow of turning in its' 
designs. The fruits of it are holiness, and peace, and 
joy. All that contravenes, all that opposes, all that 
overclouds this perfect and sufficient good, is of man's 
doing still. And while the believer justly charges the 
sin that hardens him to the nature he desires to put off, 
and the world he determines to renounce, he must be- 
ware how he becomes reconciled to it as an irreisponsible 
necessity ; otherwise he will cease to loathe it, and cease 
to resist it, and cease to mourn for it, and he will become 
careless of avoiding those places and circumstances that 
are likely to expose him to its temptations. 
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He craignez done point ce que crcdgnent le$ auires, ei 
ne Moyez paint troubles. — ^1 PIekrb iii. xiv. 

La crainte des jngemeos hnmaios est iin obstacle que 
le dimon oppose k toutes les saintes inspirations de la 
grAce. On sent qu'il fandroit faire mille d^marchest 
ponr r6pondre anx mouvemens de saint, que la bont6 
de Dien met dans notre coeor ; mais le monde, qui en 
parlera, qni les condamnera, qni s'en moqnera, noas 
arr^te : on le meprise, et on le craint. 

Vons, qni tonche de la gr&ce, mais trop attentif anx 
jogemens hnmains, gardez encore des mesares avec un 
mondoy qne vons n'aimez plus ; que pr6teadez yous, en 
rel&chant ainsi en fayeur de ses prejug6s» miile choses 
de la fid61it6 qne vons devez k Dieu ? Si vous pr^ten- 
dez par Ik eviter ses censures et le rendre pins favorable 
k votre nonvelie yertu, vous vous trompez. Plus le 
monde vous trouvera observateur de ses maximes, plus 
il deviendra censenr de votre pi6t6 ; plus vous conserves 
de conformity avec lui, plus vous fournirez de traits k la 
malignity de ses censures: les mdmes complaisances^ 
que vous obtiendrez avec peine de votre coeur pour lui 
plaire, seront le sajet de ses derisions : il ne bl&me en 
ceux qui declarent pour la pi6t6. que ce qu'il y trouve 
encore du sien ; il se moque de ses ames flotantes qui 
sont de tout, du monde et de la pi6t6, et qu'on ne sau- 
roit d^finir ; il rit de ceux qui apr^s I'avoir abandonn6 
veulent encore lui plaire. Ne craignez le monde qu'au** 
taut que vous le m6nagerez. Tandis que Samson v^cut 
ennemi des Philistins, et loin de leurs villes» il passa 
parmi eux pour un homme suscit6 de Dieu^ et destin6 k 
relever la gloire d'Israel : mais k peine se rapproche-t-il 
de ce peuple infid^le ; k peine fait-il alliance avec lui> et 
imite-t-il ses moeurs, qu'il devient la fable de Gaza, et 
sert de jouet public k leurs assemblies. Massillon. 

And now, Lord, what wait I for ?-— PsALM xxxix. ?• 
Thb Psidmist had told his years, and found them few. 
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He had been coantiDg his riches, and foand they were 
another's harvest. He had made an estimate of earth 
in its best estate, and pronounced it run and worthless. 
Many have done so too. After a life of devotedness to 
this world's good, its hopes, its possessions, opinions, 
they declare themselves to be undeceived in its promi* 
ses, sickened of its joys, and by its evils worn and over* 
borne. And yet with religion, and all its joys, and aH 
its promises set before them in exchange, they hesitate, 
and cannot make up their minds, whether it is worth 
while to take them. What wait they for? To cast 
die balance, to count the cost again ? To reckon again 
what they must lose of man's opinion, to gain the favour 
of Crod ? What they must forfeit of this world's pleasures 
to enjoy the peace of an approving conscience? What 
tbey must forego of their schemes and expectations iii 
life, to lay up treasures in Heaven ? What, then ! and is 
this balance full of reasonings, and evasions, and expedi- 
^cies, and excuses — this scale so ponderous, that Jesus 
and* all his promises cannot overweigh it— -is there 
BJbthiDg m it but a world we say. has disappointed, tired, 
disgusted us? How vain, how false-hearted is man«-^ 
firise alike to the master he serves, and him whom he 
rejects. If the world be of so much value, let bim cease 
lor ' shame his base complainings of it. If it be so 
worthless as those complaints imply, what must be 
his estimate of the good he stands thus measuring and 
btdaneing agiainst it. When the Psalmist had reckoned 
the value of life, and found it vanity, he thought the 
choice was decided. ''And now. Lord, what wait I 
for ? my hope is in thee." We find many in the same 
positimi with regard to earth — but they stand hesitating, 
deferring^they are for waiting awhile, trying a Utde 
longer, essaying to reconcile what Grod has disunited. 
And thus, dissatisfied with the world, yet unwilling to 
leave it and devote themselves to God, they pass their 
days unoomforted of either^ and portionless in both. 
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Zt$t Qo4 be irite^ hut every man a liar. — RoM< iii. 4^ 

. SfpEB ready to take the word of man than of God, 
how does the heart sink within ub when man belies his 
Word» falsifies his profession, and goes baok from the 
path of irtith on which be seemed to walk. I mean not 
Ibe impeifeotioas, the doabts« the infirmities that wait 
upon tfie christian walk, the mogrned and resisted rem- 
Mnt of bis sometime bondage to the world add m^ 
These rather strengthen onr belief, because they are 
what the Grospel has foretold and provided for ; and if 
we saw them not, much of that Gospel were not tme^ 
Bat those great defeetions, those load misdeeds, those 
dtspioofii in the hour of trial, of all that die lipa had 
boasted, those returns of professing christians to timr 
fismer hidiits and associatiMs-rhow do they startle and 
appal the watchful spiiil, leat what is thus belied, shooU 
be indeed a Mc Whoa we are toiling to o?ertoke thoae 
whom we have believed to be before us, to meet then 
e& their retttrn*— when we come up to those whose peace 
we have envied, and whose eeal we have desired la 
maitatei Ito find them corroded with the cares of eairlj|» 
and nahalWwed by the pars»it of earth — O the heait 
tarns so sick within }taetf^-<o mourafuUy whispers, ** Js 
it then a fiction T-*-?! have felt no doq bts so painftil> se 
^>paUing» as those that have thus, arisen. But they are 
the emotiotts ef the nalaral heart, and should be hidd€Na 
instantly away. They come of too .mnch value for tka 
testimony of man, instead of relying simply on the word 
of God. What be has written woald be true, though 
no man en earth believed it— and though every seeming 
dimtiaa should at this moment belie the faith, aad foiw 
sake the Saviour, he would be that Saviour suffieidttt 
stiU, and true. We have proof enough in his word, and 
•a the witness of bis Spirit in our hearts^ to make us eer- 
tais, and to make us safe, though all the world unite te 
disavow him. This i& the fact ; and it should be kept ia 
mind; and we should learn to build pur fiuth upon 



Crod*8'tmdi9 not ppon man's. Whei^any, by their proad 
words, contend with telig^on, or by their false words ^be* 
tray it, we shouM remember David's saying, ** Let every 
man be a liaf " — it does not signify — ^it may be. so of any 
man, or of all men — ^bnt let God be true — ^believed as 
trae, trosted as true, obeyed as trne, for false he eannot 
be. 



THE LISTENER.— No. XLVI. 

Madam, 

Having frequently been mneh indebted to yonr *' 
ten'er^ for little rubs to my conscience, as well as for 
light thrown on the obscurity of my views in many respects^ 
I feel assured you will pardon the liberty I take in He- 
questing, that in the next convenient leisure you will de- 
vote some of your pages to the feelings and conduct 
proper to be observed towards that wretched and trou*- 
blesome race— 4he Beggars. In giving you a hasty 
sketch' of my own difficulties respecting tbem, I merely 
intend to draw forth your comments and advice, and 
having of late given up the fatiguing desire of every 
onis opinion, and every owis example, shall abide by 
your decision, and be much comforted by a well-proved 
rule, whether to fallow the new plan of relieving the 
beggars, by giving them nothing, or of stricdy acting 
up to the text, '* Turn not away thy face from any poor 



man." 



. For many years I Hved in the country ; and here, 
after much capricious conduct towards the race, relieving 
or turning off every fresh comer according to the fan- 
cied truth or imposture of his predecessor, or to tfaa 
valuing advice of every friend consulted, I atjengib 
came to a determination that fw mytdf it was safer to 
be wedc and mistaken, than to hug myself dn selfishness,, 
ted call it '^ prudence," and therefore gave orders that 
uo poof creature diould be turned awayfromi ahoawi 
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vfc6f0 af^ry comfiNrl wbs enjojadby ii» inmatea, b«i 
veeetvie eD<Hig^ in whotesome food to prevant theif siifi» 
ferittg daring' that day tke miaeryof want, and raMIioai 
oaning' of the heart towards thoae ^hose lot was maide 
ao mooh to differ from their own. WeU^ I entertaimMf 
(to speak tratfa) abovt the average proportiOtt of one 
honest man to forty knaves; when leaning one eyeni&g 
in a mnsing fit over the entrance gate of my little do- 
main, my eye was canghtby some large chalk characters 
on the outside of the gate ; and quitting my station, I 
read with some difficulty, ** God bless the family in that 
hoose ; for I was hungry, and they gave me to'eai--^ 
thirsty, and they gave me to drink/- My heart sweHed 
lis. I ioi^hed: this tribute of gratitade^ and ** never wilt f 
forfeit my claim to the prayer of the poor and destkate,'* 
was my fenrent ejaculation, as I stood gazing on the ilU 
formed, characters, and then watched eYetj^ object Aat 
appeared on the road till night closed in-^hoping, for the 
Anst tioie in my life, to discover a beggar. The orderly 
habits of my gardener soon led to the disappearance of 
these written thanks on the gate ; but they were stamped 
on my heart, and after this occurrence, as yon may stip*^ 
posOi my zeal increased* I turned intd a sort of earah 
vansera an out-house near the road, conveniently situi* 
ated for resting the weary traveller on his way, as wettiaa 
for facilitating the disappearance of poultry, wood, gB0>>^ 
den toob, half dried .linen, and alt those misoelhmeona 
valuables generally dispersed about the oflSees and^courta 
of a country residence. 

I read no mine effusions, and I would* rather not» 
(unless much pressed,) tell how much I lost in the oouma 
of the year-^how tfie race of beggars muUipHedr^^hoir 
the poor labourers around me either joined ithemottp 
ei^w, or loudly murmured against me — and bowr every 
rich neighbour eased himself of importunity by directing^ 
Ae suppliant to my house ; but I will confess to have 
been greatly relieved when X found myself frted> friWK 
the difficnit task of a reform, by the dbUgation^ fmr 
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« 

fiunJ^ TMiMa» of breiJiiof up |»y eonubrj^ eatobfohmaiil^ 
aad cofl00bg to reiide in Loodon ; ffkete no ose koowt 
itBiQlllOr^s^ doings— whoro thefo are no* MigUboiirs-^no 
tfWOlto I no obUgaliQtta— where ttie^ baggai^ dare not 
koQck at yow ^h»or». ring at yonr bell/ or peep iiii at your 
iRiadows^ — ^and i arrived: at my new hoilae in -— — 
slr^ot^ bfOatliing freely and seen rely — comproaoHng 
wittingly wkh liraoke, cries, and organs, to live clear of 
^ h^ffgvs, &c. . My ooo^rt was pot beyond all possi* 
hility ofi molestations by a vistl.I paidr the very day after 
my arriyal to a friend> well known in the* benevolent and 
FeUgioiu worldr^where, haying begun to impart my 
dieve^meotioned^feelings, he vehemcintly interrupted me 
MAih^. ** 1 trnst you never give to beggars I it is only doing 
them hatttt'^undoing tdl that we have been labouring to 
aofaiev^. My dear Sir, we have a new plan now which 
answers eiitirely. You have, of course, heard of my 
pamphlet — unanswerable! — ^here is fortunately a copy 

MlM^here are some mendicity reports — Mr, ^n 

veply to my pamphlet — ^my rejoindei^^aBd a few tickets^ 
whick. yon may fiad usefuL" 

My fiiend was summoned to a* committee, and with 
BVfi bands; completely fall, and my head completely pu«* 
sdedv'I left his door — my diseased vision (which* now sees 
beggars as the. opium<*'eater did croeodiles^n every 
thing) beheld me instantly surrounded by my foes; and 
fertimately remembering my way, I fairly ran home, 
being: stopped^ only twice — once by a sweeper, whose 
services were irresistible — once by a lady, who restored 
me a pamphlet. 1 gave them each a ticket ** for soup 
and Jabonr ; " and when arrived at home, shot myself up 
for. a week, until I had, ;by dint of ** Reports,^' *' Hints 
andGaotioiM," mastered the subject, and could walk forth 
in the streets with all the courage with wUdi one visita 
Skoier 'Change ; for I had: barricadoed out the beg^ 
gars with miswers for every species of demand ; and it is 
well I had done so-— since never was man so followed by 
uoeonqaerable women — men^ in bowis, <« skewers, pleads 



tag dogs, and deformed chHdreii— respectable peojte 
tarned beggars when I approached, aiid boys offered me 
** matches/' in the dog days; but I was crammed with 
knowledge — strong in my arguments, and re-echo^ 
firmly the cry of, •' I never give to beggars/' 

It was one bitter evening in October that, followed by 
a half naked wretch from street to street, and feeling my 
resolution failing me, I turned abruptly round, and 
repeating, ** I never give in the streets." ** Thmi where 
do you give, Sir," cried the famishing creature eagerly, 
-*-;>*' I do not care how far I go ?" 

I had just reached my own door, and in I hurried—^ 
very far from conviction of having done right, with the 
countenance and figure of the rejected suppliant haunt- 
ing my mental vision, while her question rang In my 
ears-— " Where then do you give?** might be asked of 
many who might find it difficult to reply in strict truth — 
and for th6se who,'with myself, could urge, *' We sub« 
scribe to the various societies for relieving the wants of 
the poor — we give to any case of well authenticated di»* 
tress — we must keep our liniited means for those who 
deserve assistance "—^might not thb be pleaded, that 
cases will arise when no rule, n6 plan should be suflFered* 
to stifle the natural feeling? and it does appear to me 
the obvious diity of ^' doing good to all men.** There 
might have been *' societies" and ** associations'* at the 
time when the poor Jew fell among thieves ; and as the 
wounded man lay helpless by the road side, the priest 
might have reflected as he passed by, that his name 
stood recorded as a benefactor to mankind, therefore he 
was sucb^-'that his exertions were exemplary^ his chari* 
ties. regulated and unalterable; and the Levite might 
have required proofs of the man's character — might 
have doubted, as ** he looked on him," the reality of his 
distress-^-above all, having made it a rule never to assbt 
aay one on the high road, his conscienee enables him 
also to '^ pass by on the other side." It will be a happy 
world where no prodenoe is required— whcNpe no comir 



t^erfc^s of t^t really valuable quality can be a^itfeed i 
hnt, io the mean time, as th,e true gem mn$t be ascery- 
tained and preserved in this nether W<N:ld» and feeling 
that it has baffled my research, like a tirue philosof^her's 
stone, I resigo to you, Madam» the labour of further, iur 
vesjtigatioa ; and remain, with every sentiment of respect. 

Your obedient Servapt, 

DUBITAS. 



*' Occupy till I come/' is the comoussion by vhlch 
every oiie holds whatever of earthly fw>sAe8sion is in his 
hands. He may have burned the writings^ and forgotten 
tl^ terms on which hp rec^ved, the pnoperty — but that 
will not alter the case — they will be reproduced her»- 
afiepr» and judgment entered according to the terms of 
this commimon. It is hence impossible to forca a right 
judgement of thd use to be made of the possession ». either 
geB|^»Uy, or in any particular, without le&reace to this 
first t^nsfer of ijt, from Him whose it wa3f to him whos^ 
othcprwi^e it had never been, and by whom it must b6 
restored m '^ the day of his returning." This my bene»- 
volent and liv^dy correspondent seems scarcely enough 
to . haire considered. When he found himself in the 
OQnntry, with house, and lands,, and money, and time, 
a» understanding mind, and, as I think, a pious heart, as 
h^ leaned over his outer gate, had he reasoned thua^^ 
** My absent Lord has left me this in chai^* It is not 
of my earning or deserving. Why do I b»fe it? What 
am I to do with iil He will be here anon^ and I wast 
give aeeoont"'*^his first step wmM have been to esam^ 
ine the Scriptures, aa to the will of God in the vse of 
property,, as far as by precept or example, it has beett 
comiminioated. Thidre he would have found, that he 
was to visit the falherless and widow in th»ir aflSiiotion*^ 
to biad itp the bfokMHheaffted««-*to do good, and to dts« 
tribate-^to feed, to clodte^ to eomfort^-^iriiHflt he had 
ti(ne» io ifb gpeod uato aM meur but chiefly to die hoCMMK 
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hold of faith. He would have learned by the whole 
tenor of the divine law, and especially by the example 
of the absent Lord, whose property he was for a season 
trusted' with, that he was to do as much good to human- 
ity, and win as much glory to God, as was compatible 
with the measure of his trust, and the time for which he 
might retain it. And he would have perceived that 
^ood^ doing good, must mean with him, what it means 
with the Master who left him thus commissioned. This 
would have brought the question of indiscriminate aims- 
giving into a very narrow compass. It would not be 
whether it were better for the poor, or better for him- 
self, to give or not to give ; but whether this was the 
best and utmost use to be made of the property he had 
to spare, God's will according. 

Wanting this guide, unable to determine what is best 
for ''the beggars,*' my friend has recourse to doing 
what is best '* for himself;" and fearing lest, by refusing 
alms, he should indulge his ** selfishness," and mistake it 
for " pruderice," he gives, or orders to be given, no mat- 
ter how, or to whom, his money, the thing he least 
values ; and reserves to himself his time, his thought, his 
care, his understanding mind and pious heart, and never 
misgives that he thus indulges ''selfishness/' and oallsit 
'^ benevolence." And be takes for reward and enc^- 
ragement, a blessing on his garden wall, which he calls 
the prayer of the poor and destitute. We have heard 
before of buying prayers with pence. Woe to the heart 
that would not beat with joy, while the lips of the 
afflicted asked Heaven for a blessing on the hand 
through which its bounties came — that would not hold 
for nought the applauses of a world, at the moment 
when the last breath of piety asked Jesus to reward 
their cares. But the prayer of vice, of carelessness, 
and igiiorance-r— of lips profane, and breath unhallowed 
— utt^rjed without thought, and addressed to One they 
regard not-— are these things heard in Heaven ? " Verily 
ihey bav^ their re vard," It is gratifying to the feelingi 
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of homaiiity^ and repays the exercbe of humanity, but it 
ascends no farther. 

Meantime^ how stands the reckoning with his Lord ? 
What my gentle correspondent could have spared of all 
the talents he had, is not for me to say : of what he did 
spare a summary may be made. All that was given in 
form of food or money — all that was charged by his ser- 
vants on the charitable fund, consumed in benevolence 
of their own — all that was stolen from poultry-yard, out- 
house, or drying-ground — so much at least, his benevo- 
lence found to spare. How much good had he done 
with it? How much misery had he lessened? How 
much happiness had he communicated ? He does not 
know. Will that answer do ? Perhaps he has afforded 
a day's enjoyment, and a nighf s repose, to some who 
will be encouraged by it to spend a year in idleness and 
vagrancy, and rear their children to the same. . He has 
given to some a premium for iniquity, that will bring 
them to destruction. To some honest men he may have 
spared one day of suffering out of their three-score years 
and ten. To a few it is possible, he may even have de- 
ferred the hour of starvation and death, by many days 
and weeks. It can scarcely be calculated, that he has 
permanently amended the condition, or augmented the 
happiness of any individual among them. This is what 
he has done. But what has he left undone ? Where is 
the honest labourer, whom, with the sacrifice of a little 
leisure, he might have found upon the bed of pain, and 
by timely administration, saved to be the father and the 
husband still ? Where are the orphans, whom, with some 
little of his influence and understanding, and trouble 
added to the money he could spare, he might have saved 
from ignorance and infamy ? Where are the children of 
vice, whose confidence he might have won by well-timed 
pity, and gained access for his piety to touch their hearts ? 
Where are the children of God, his brethren and compan- 
ions in eternity, pining uncomforted except of heaven, 
in whose chamb^ he would have been welcomed as a 
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messenger oflove, and have heard a prayer, thtft mf ghtin* 
deed have been his meet reward ? All this was done before 
the alms-giving began. What all ? Not One left any- 
where within his reach ? Did he enquire, did he go and 
see ? Admit that his money did more good than harm, 
did it the most it might have done ? 

What moral or physical disability might be npon my 
friend, to go after the suffering that came not to his door, 
since he has not told me, I am not obliged to know — 
But this I know. Money is not the only thing that is not 
his own — time, and thought, and ktiowledge, and power, 
moral influence and spiritual advantage — all must be an- 
swered for, for all are God's. I will give my friend, how- 
ever, the utmost advantage of this plea. I will suppose 
him planted in Grosvenor Square, with an utter incapa- 
biCty, from some cause I would rather not undertake to 
explain, of seeing, hearing, knowing, finding, or imagi- 
ning, any misery but what presents itself to his charitable 
vision in the streets — which indeed, appears to be his 
actual condition. What better could occur in such an 
emergency, than that one should come to his imprisoned 
humanity and say, *' There are those at hand whose 
hearts are warmed with pity, the haunts of vice are not 
fearful to them, the filth of poverty does not disgust 
them, the infection of disease cannot prevent them — 
they have time, they have understanding, and they are 
determined to give tribute of all that they possess — ^but 
they have not money. What they can spare is not 
enough to answer the demand. Give them of your ten 
talents, and in pity for your helplessness, they will go 
and earn usury for you against your Lord's return." 
These are the Societies of which my correspondent 
speaks. If every individual could or wauld do all that 
is due from him to suffering humanity, there would be no 
need of Societies: but they cannot, or they will not. 
Thousands, like my unfortunate friend, cannot perceive 
misery till it molests them, or feel pity till they are asked 
for it. If they do, their incarcerated benevplence con- 



vames Adr very vitab, tJil the ^ pvpspectosof a .Society 
Bets it free. TVie goiaeas are paid, add the oomGienoe 
rettums to its repose* Dobitas with reason asks if these 
have dooe enough. Tes, if they can do do more— if 
this is all the money they can dispense* and money is the 
only thing they have at their disposal. If not, whatever 
else they have, is yet to answer for. It is supposed we 
give also to every nfeil-authenticated distress. If we 
have yet not reached thelimit of our means, there are more 
distresses Uiat might be authenticated. There is many a 
garret, many a cellar, aye, and; many a respectable hiding- 
place of ulent penury, where the misery needs but be 
looked upon to authenticate itself. O ! but we cannot go* 
Are we sure we cannot? And cannot we sand either? Is 
it come to this, that we must take the chance of fe^diiig 
the full, and bribing the imposture by indiscriminate alms, 
while, harmless indigence lies starving, to avoid the alter- 
native of ''giving nowhere'* ! Have a care, lest the most 
subtle selfi^hne.ss be hid beneath this subterfuge of pity. 
To give costs us little-— to enquire might cost us much. 
Self-indulgent nature bids the one — ^for the other the 
feelings of nature must be overcome by- duty. Asking 
pardon of my friend, the good Samaritan did no such 
thing. He did not fling his penny to the sufferer, with- 
out enquiry. He paused on his journey ; he ascertained 
the cause of his misfortune and what he needed ; he con- 
veyed him to a proper place, provided the kind of relief 
that was most essential, left him in proper charge, and 
promised to come again. It seems to me we rest on the 
wrong ground, when we ask if by indiscriminate alms we 
do good or harm. The question should be, do we the 
greatest quantity of good we might do with the sums 
diat we dispense ? When they of old appeared to give 
their reckoning, it was ten for the ten, and five for the 
five. Had he who was entrusted with ten talents gained 
other five, would he h^ve been commended of his Lord? 

But if I have not yet said enough, if I have not yet 
convinced my friend and left the beggturs to despair, there 
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is a unitin the great adeonnt : Ae world tAes-Kide note 6f 
it, and moral ptdlosophershaT^tMdanced their argntDents 
iritfioqt it ; bat overlooked, forgotten as it is, it is that 
which must at last decide in every thing for loss or gaia. 
T%e greatest enemy of man is not his misery* There 
is a blight upon htm more bitter than the October wind 
•^a shame more degrading than his body^s nakedne^. 
The tears that Jesns shed over Jerusalem were for her 
sins and her foreseen destmction, not for the misery that 
thronged her streets ; and when he healed the diiseases 
of the body he adminbtered always to the spirit too. 
Man is of another mind. He is troubled to see his feHow- 
creatare cold and naked ; bnt not at all that he dionld 
live in vice and peri^ everlastingly. It is not uncom- 
•ihon, when anything is undertaken to elevate the moral 
character of the poor and give them religious instruction, 
to hear it said, we had better feed and clothe them. Yet 
if there be any right principle of charity at all, it must -be 
the same in the servant as in his Lord. All misery is 
4he progeny of sin. If we foster the parent while we 
endeavour to repress the offspring, what do we but ott 
ifirom the bitter root a single bud, and scatter the seed of 
it to produce a thousand. If *' to do good to ^11 men,** 
were to procure for them such brief intervals of ease as 
our alms could most readily purchase, I would not only 
give money to the beggar, but I think I would advise 
him to repair to the next publick-house, and buy with it 
twelve hotiris' oblivion of the miseries it could hot perma- 
nently relieve. It would be by much the larger purchase 
of enjoyment. But if every root of evil bears its fruit of 
misery, as surely as the briar bears its thorns, and all 
human suffering has no other parent and no other source 
•—what is the principle of that charity which, in pity for 
the shivering limb, rewards the beggar's lie ; and lest he 
should go unfed, tempts him to the couHnission of ini- 
quity ? 'The actings of isuch a charity are pernicious, by 
so mtich as sin is worse than sorrow ; and as for the some 
hours of suffering spared, it may produce a life, aye, and 



an «t«ni^ oC pfte# ttf (he katdivi^tk it eofoiikliges or 
otbecs: irliomk enlidesr And it is falsd io ite principle; 
t^M^ the Lord of aU» when he gives his propte^ i*- 
charges, would have it used as he had used it— tc^i 
diBttmsb sin, and alleviate its oonseqpeDces* tilt he 
reiliinia to hanish both from his i^eilerated Udg*- 
^m* To gite increase to iniquity, though by domg so 
v4 coffld badish want and nakedness from our streets* 
would not b0 to fiilfil his commission or promote hiA- 

: To not. properly add judge rightly^ we must be datet-- 
mmed in action i|nd in judgment by principle, nOtlQr 
8C4i^9ti«iu* I think the purpose of God is the principle 
of ahiinty* That they who make light of sin« should act 
Upon tlw principle, is pot to. be expected. They thibk^ 
pei:k»pc> a mai haid better lie than hdnger — had betteif 
tlwive tbna auffer* It is the estimate they make foe 
tboms^lmes jn^ politer ways — no wonder if they make it 
&]; the poor^ and conckdo it better ta corrupt than to 
refu;Mi tiiem. . But they who dread sorrow less than m^ 
4nd< would rather choose it on their own behalf^. feeUng 
£m others as for themseltes, may find, I thinks in^ tfaia. 
atgumottt something to make weight agtdiiftt the. pleads 
^»ffi .. of mcNre bumamty, without reference to the wiH^ 
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LORD GOBHAM. 

I 

. AaAUir thurty years after the time of/Wickliffo, th» 
annals of history take notice of die martyrdom of Lord 
CoUiam: but liitW mindful of the conscientious scruples 
ef.the martyr, and ignorant, of, or purposely mislr^prd* 
sentHig the. eccasiAn of hk deatl^ our histoiiang have 
lepieseQlfid the knight^ a^ rather suffering, for disa& 
CMtioB to the gofvemmenti Hmd. fur queitioni of teiigfom 



it U eiffdent, however, tliat Lord Cobimm saS^ired as a 
martyr for the religion of Jesus ; and few characters are 
marked with more boldness, devotion, and simpiieity» 
unmixed with ambition, or any secular interests. . 
the persecution of Wickliffe's followers had neVer 
enturely ceased; nor had the light of truth gone out» 
since die time of that first reformer. We have seen it 
secretly extending itself among the populace, in tha 
time of Cha!:!cer, and occasionally exciting the vengeance 
of the church, as in the case of William Thorpe and 
other^^ And if we consider how little means the period 
afforded, for recording passing events, and bow obscure, 
for the nkost part, were the persons among whom the 
new doctrines found acceptance, we- shall perceive it 
probable that numbers sofifered, of whbse piety and 
dieath no record has been preserved. It is only when 
some perdoa of distingoished name became the'TictimV 
tliat history has taken notice of the event. This wa» 
Ae case with Lord Cobham, a knight and courtier, ft 
bifave solcBer, and, as We are told, a man of learning; v 
. lidmediately ajfter the coronation of Heinry V. a synod 
of the clergy wais assembled, 1413, for the express pur-^ 
pose of repressing the increase of the Gospel, and put* 
ting out of the way certain great men, widiont whi^ the 
clergy declared it impossible to heal the wounds ^rf* the 
church, or " make whole," as they expressed it, " Christ's 
coat without seam." Among these, Lord Cobham was 
accused a^ chief, and charged with bemg a maintaider of 
suspected preachers in London ; and also that he was 
^' far otherwise in belief of the sacrament of the altar, 
of penance, of pilgrimage, of image worship, and of the 
ecclesiastical power,- than the Church of Rome had 
taught for many years before.** 

The nobleman appears to have been a fkvourite with 

the king, who stayed the impeachinent till he shenU 

himself have spoken with him, and endeavoured to recaik 

« Bm to the church. At this interview the knight replied 

tboii to the ktng^s remonstrafices. *' Unto yoii, next my 



'^rmH Qodft owe I my whole ciMieQO^>; aii4 ffibUHt 
ih^iQtQ, 9B I have done evejr, all that I bave, eittier of 
ibrtim^ or oato^e^ K!eady at all tiioes to fi^fil wbatoq^Tsr 
je 4udl in the Lord commaad me. But as touckipg: 4^ 
.?ope a«d his spirUuAlity^ I owe them neither «H|t mr 
s^nrieejt foraamu^h aa I know Um by the Sci^ptore to^ \^ 
. t^e Mtichrist, the son of perditiop* the opep a4venvw3r 
qf God, a]i4 ^® ahomkiatioQ standing ia the^ holy plape^** 
It appep^ from this declaration, how much more deeiiled 
%d become the charactf^of the schism iiO,£eglai|d^.sii^ 
the days of Wichliffei^ wjbp, theqgh rarQt^stWff ^[eiaf t 
sogie of its errors^ ackni^wledge4 the ^^j^ity oiT tl^ 
Bon^h cim|iK>h, and. made appeal ta the Pope; in his o^fin 
im^e* This copfessidn, was ei^ugb*. and the king intef- 
fef^ po more tp saYehis pld and (iiMithful senrant^ . 

Lord Cobham was to be cited to take hi^ trial ; bi|t 
1^ man was foniid bold eaoi^h to enteir i^ 9^tlp with, 
thci citatioiu Pnblic notii^e wa4 therefore afl^Mdi ^ ^ 
^athc^lral of Rochester^ biddiag him. appear o<i ^nch a 
day « b^t the papers being torn dowi^ apd ^fpg^r4ed> 
the ^r<^bishop,, Arundel, judged^ cpndemoedi and ei^r 

Qommnnicated him for Ipi# iM^i\-app^eiwce« Out th^s 
]4>fd Cobham wrote aud presented to the kiqg ^Ji^^ 
confession pf Im faith* Qifli confession p^tpiina ^e 
phi^f doctrines of the Gospel, withOQ^ t^^uc^qg cin the 
disputed points ; except that in speaking pf purgatory, 
l^esaya* '' if any such place be ia, the Smpture^'^ In 
describing the duties of C^hpristiMVS ^ff^ ^artb, afi^r 
flffirnuo^ thfit '' Priests, jEi^st pf aU, . j^ii^ded^ from 
worldlinesS|( should copfprm ^t^ek liypA y^eiflj tp the ex- 
implea of Christ and l|is app^tJes. Jlveimipre should 
tbey be occupied in preachipg and teachiivg t)ie Scrip- 
f i^rps purely, f^nd in giving ^hplespi^^ ePi^amples of good 
living to the other degrees of oob^, Moif^ P¥>4^^ ^» 
more loving, ge»^, wd lowly in spLrit «hq|i}d they bf , 
ibm my other ^p^s ^f people'^T-he ^dds, th^t " tl|e 
duti^ of kaightbood are, ^at those who bear the s^fif d 

fbQvi^ 4efw4 <3^od'* tews, w4 9ep Wi M Gpsp^^ w^ 
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'pur^ iAvtght, conformiog ihtit Uyis it the taiM, and 
sectdding all false preachers : yea, ih^ae oagllt rather to 
hazaotd their hies, than suffer serch wieked A^<sttts as 
either blemish the eternal ^estanif^nt of God, ^r yet \tt 
the free passage thereof; vhetebj heresiefs and sddsms 
nij^t spring np in the ehurch; Fefr of nonel oither take 
thc^i^; ^as I sappose, than of errdnieoua eonstitirtionS, 
craftily first creeping in under hypocritical lies, for ad- 
vantage; They oiight also to preserve Grdd's people 
"from- oppreissors, tyrants, and tiiieves^, and see the 
' clergy supported, so lobg^'as they teach purely, ptay 
rightly, and minister the sacramenfts freely; And if 
'they see them do otherwise, they are bonnd by the law 
of offic^ to compel them to change their doings; and to 
see all things performed according to €k>d's preser^t 
ordinance/^ v . . . 

' In full iaocordilffce with these knightly ^deas of his 
Christian duties, was the request of the old nobteman, 
' oh presenting his confession to the king, *' when he die- 
*siied, in the king^s pretence, that a hundred knights 
'andsquires might come in upon his ptirgation, which He 
knew would clear him of all heresies. - Moreover, he 
' oiSered Inmself; after the law of arms^ to fight for life 
-or death with any man living. Christian or heathen, in 
^ the quarrel of his faith, the king and the lords of bis 
' council excepted/' 

' ' This unholy proposition for settling so holy a* qnarlrel, 
is only -to be explained by the habits of the tittie. 
^ "' Militarjr persons chose this way of purgation, in cases 
'where the question* could not be determined by leglil 
' proof or testimony,' as most proper for them ; and after 
' their example, so did other gentlemen and personis of 
* quality ; nay, not only men, but women also required to 
< have their irfhocency cleared by champions figfttidg for 
'them." Of iseurse the idea was, that God, in wfae^e 
hands w^s the victory, would determibe it in favour of 
' theindiocent; and the practice w^s so entir^y slinctidbed 
' by ihe church, that it was not uncommon for the bishops 



t& orAer pfajmi to be ofWelet thiiMig^boiilifMi& HtHMB 
for die^ stloeegft of such Anekt. It is on rifcoNl* thilt ao 
iBfrtiild^ivtt boqMathed to St. Johii's Oollego, Oliaifaridgv, 
" in trutit bodcodfidence. that they would use all thoir 
fcortorMts/ and endearoar to obttdn of the parKamenia 
Tepeal df that angodly trial by battle." Notwithatandiag 
-both the confesaion md t\m cballeage» the Chriatidn 
k!6if^ wtB oommitted to the Tower» to take hsi trial on 
bn apfl^ted day' in the chapter-house of Piknl's, 
before the arehbishop of Canterbury » and the bishops 
of Londcttiand Winchester. He was there iiolbnttdd, 
thiit notwithstanding his past eoatumacy, absolution 
would be'granted him, if he ntoekly asked it. In answer 
to this. Lord Cobham delitered another written protest 
of Us failhy in wfalch he aHudes to the woksUp of iiaagies 
us idolatrous ; but admits the use of them as kaleilders 
to lewd (unlearned) men ; . and latiaMiteB the uselessness 
of pilgrimages, but does not touch on deeper points. 
The 'Counsel urged him for an ofnnioh oh the mass' and 
Esther questions, but he refused all answer but that he 
hdd written. ** Whataoever .the birii6ps did ask him 
fifter "that, he bade them resort to las bill; for thereby 
wo^ld he stand to bis Tory death. - Other answer would 
he Mt give that day, wherewith the bishops and prelates 
wei^ in a ioanner amazed and wootderfnlly disquieted.'' 

Two days were then given him for consideration, aiid 
a pape^ sent him in the meantme, containing .the 
opinions of the dinrch on the points which the Lollards 
were known to dispute. ''And as the Lord Cobham 
had read over this most wretched writing, he marvelled 
gresAly of their mad ignorance; but t£at he. considered 
tigain^ that Grod had given them over for their unbeliers 
sake^ intb most deep errors, and blindness of soul, 
^gain, he perceived hereby, that their utmost malice 
Was purposed against him, however he should answer. 
And therefore he put his life into tb€( hands of God, de- 
siring his 'Holj^ S|Hrit to assist him in hiis next answer^" 

On his second appearance^ the prelate again oflfered 



nd aiainar/ '' Then," said Lord Cobhaow '' mg, Ibf- 
looth will I BDt { for I tieerer yet traipBflsed agpwst.j^^f 
and therefore I will not do it" jind vith that he kndt 
down on the pavement^ holdfaig^ «p hia haada to. heaveg^ 
and aaid, ^* I shrive me here niito 1]bee^nijr«teaBtfil Uykig 
God, that in my frail yonth I offended thee, motft griet^ 
ously, in pride, wrath, and gietteay ; in co?eloqBiif»it 
end in lechery. Many men haye I hurt ia laioe anger, 
and done many other horrible sins ; good Lord, I aflh 
thee mercy. ' And therewith, weepiagiy» be 3tOQd «p 
^ain, and mi with a mighty Toice, *' Lo, good people, 
h» : for the breaking of Gk>d'a law, and his great eom- 
mandmenti, they never yet icnrsed nie. Bat fpit thejr 
own laws and traditions, most craeily do they handle 
both me and other men. And therefore,, both thegr and 
their laws, by the promi^ of; God, shall utterly be de- 
stroyed." 

: A great ded ot conversation followed, on the aqibjeet 
of the sacramental bread, on which the knight's opwooa 
are by no means ao clear, as was his heresy to the com- 
cil. And also as to his belief lespectiog the church, 
which he refused to say he believed {»-««' little word to 
which the catholies at that period Attached much impor- 
tance, and the refbnners were as anxious to reject^ as 
implying something of divinity. Another subject of dis- 
pute, was the worduppic^ of the crucifix. This was du- 
ring the refonnatba & frequent occasion of argUfUont 
and eloquence. There is a beautiful passage on this 
subject, from an old writer. '' There is no True Image 
of God but man. Which of you all go a pilgrimage to 
that Image! Which of you all do offcar to that Image? 
Which of you all do honour that Image? Whirt say y^n 
to this ? How can you avoid this 7 Is not this agreeahle 
witii Scriptures? And yet this Image you do despiae. 
This Image cast you in prison. This Image do you 
stock and diain, and whip from town to town, without 
any cause> TUs Image dieth in your streefti, . before 
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yoordpors, for banger and cold, and yoa runtoWal- 
siDgham and to Ipswich, with great pomp and pride, to 
honour yotit dead shadows* ' It w^re better for you to^ 
barn idols, and to warm this troe Image of God 
thereby.'' 

The laognage of Sir John throughout, is that of the 
boM, indignant soldier, extremely bitter, and more cal- 
culated to provoke than conciliate his judges. At the 
conclusion, the archbishop said to Him, ** Sir John, ye 
have spoken here niany wonderful words to the slander- 
ous rebakie qf the whole spirituaUiy,: grring a great ejii 
exbj&ple to the common' sort here; to hne ilsin^the^ 
more diadain. * Much time have, we spent here tfbout 
yout and all in vain, ao' far as I eanfaee. Well; we must 
be at thb short jxiint with you, for the day passeth vwmjv 
Ye must otherwise submit' ycmrself to tlie 'ordinanoe of 
holy cfaurcb, or else throw yourself, h6']}edie4y» into^ 
most deep dangier. See to it in tune ; for aooni; * if will 
be toohite.'' Sic John refusing all 'compromise,- after! 
a long "prdsantaiion of tfaei^ own ledity, and the prison-* 
er's guilt; the prelates *' identeiltiiliy and definitiTdy, byir 
this.preaeni writing, judge, declare, ftod condiemn/ the 
said Sir John Oldcastle, knight, and Lord GoHham,- fot 
a taiobt pemicibus aaid detestable heretick, eonvii^d 
on the same, and utterly refusing to obey the cfanrch 
again ; eommiltiag him here from henceforth^ as a con-^' 
demhed beretick to the sec'idar juiisdiotioa, pe^er» and 
judgmeiit; €o' do him thereupoa to death/' ' ' ' ' . . 

The 'feeling df the people* seems to have beta iery 
streog against this jii%ment, as well as that 'of the nobi- 
Kty, and the! bishops had sooBe difficulty in oacrying 
throQgii their work. They published a fotged reeatatft^ 
tbu; bat this being disowned by Lord CobhiUD» tbe^ 
had* recourse' to the king, tiikiag care to mix po^ 
liti^l interests with thdur religious disputes ; for whiohg 
perfaqisy the young monarch oared but little. 

(To be continued.) 
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ARdHITECTUilE. 



ESSAY TEE THIR^ 



EOYPTIAN ▲RGH^TSCTURB. 

WHBRBVBit the first flpeeimens of regdiar ArehitM^ 
lore taiited, it is in Egypt that the mosfr tmeient have^ 
beeome known to us ; atkldss, indeeii^ whidi oaanat be 
decided^ the tanples of Imdm are oi yet moito remoter 
origin. Ill Egypt, fliooifh ike tnim are ett^njprm maA 
nt^mefimsp of teiitples, palaces, and tomba, itiaimpdssible? 
fo awertaia tbdr dale. Neither in sene places eant iC 
bd decided which araongp them wet e pofely Egyptian^. 
#hicb>. tb» later worksof GredEsand Aiidig^ who aithnev 
had posaession of thecomtry. We cannot, however* 
pass over in the histoty of Arehitectud tlds finit fveal^ 
seposftery of aiMs and knowledge, whemn they an» 
supposed t& hhve been communicated to^ eveiy othaiE^ 
nation^ 

Magnitude i^as die chsanBedteristie' of Egyptian Aishi.. 
teeMt-*^ megtiitQde so enoittous, ib baflea emr coo^. 
eeption al ottoe of the efibiA pndaced^ add of the meaaa 
lywUcbit was ^ffbcted. The mo6t ancient bofldiiqpiv 
as the Pyramids, were ^f stone, had without c^neat en 
each other, the lower projeotiiig a litlte beyond itm one 
above itt Tina construction is so simple and easy a oevi^ 
tiff ame^ and the pyranndal fotm so natnral a;resak froas 
it, they would be sutffieient to mark, those buildn^s aa 
belonging to tfie eariiesli stage oS arehhectui^l improi^^ 
Bwnt^-^the form scarcely implying move ingenni^ tha» 
the first but of the savage ; except what was requifedl 
to raise those enormous sastes of stone to a height aq 
stupendous, as bafl3{es all our ooiqeMOtores of the means 
by which it was effected* 



•thongk of liferent proportions, «een8 abo one lof the e«iH 
Hest acfaieveiii^iis of Arohiteotural skUI in tins zoxuxtry. 

The ancient oity of Thebes afFoKdsvhat are considered 
the most ancient spedinens of Egyptian Archtteotore. 
We know them only by the description of modern tra- 
veBen, as seen in rain. Approacldng the temple of 
iMXor, the first object is a F^opyloB or Gateway, 2Q0 
feet m lengdi, and 57 feet above the present level of the 
-spil. In front of the entrance are two very perfect 
obeiisksy ensh of a mgle block of j?ed granite ; they are 
between seveg and • c^kl feet square at the base, iand 
above eighty feet in height : many of the hieroglyphic 
fignrei mUtk which they are covered, are an inch and 
three quarters deep, cnt with the greatest precision. 
Between the Obelisk and the Gateway are two colossal 
statues also of red granite : from the difference of the 
dress it is judged they are a male and female figure; 
though now buried in the ground to the ehest, they still 
measure twenty-one and twenty-two feet ^ence to the 
top of dietr mitres. 

The temple of Camack, which is probably the largest, 
and certainly one of the old^st in >the world, is described^ 
as at present seen, to have twelve principle entrances, 
each of winch is composed of several Fropyla or Gate- 
ways, besides other buildings attached to them, in titem- 
selves larger than most other temples. Some of these 
{^es are of granite, adosned with the most finished hie- 
roglyphics ; others of s^tone in the rude style of the Pyra- 
mids, each stone projecting a little beyond that whidi is 
above 'if. On each side the gateways, have been colossal 
statues of hasalt, breccia, and granite, some ritting, 
some erect, fipom twenty to thirty feet hig^. Avenues 
of iSphinxes lead in several directions, from the gate- 
ways iicross the plaips, one to the temple of Luxor, a 
distance of 1000 yards. The body of the temp^ is 
pveceded by a large coart^ at the sides of which, are 
oolonaades q£ thifty columns in length, and through Ike 
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prodigious halLor portioo, the roof of whick U sustained 
by 184 columns,' some of 84; others of 26 feet in oircum- 
f erenoe. Then there are four beau tifel obelisks, marking 
.the entrance to the Adytum. The Adytum ^consists of 
three apartments entirely of granite. The {Hrindipal 
rooihy which is in the centra, is 20 feet long, 16 wide, 
and 18 high. Three blocks of granite form the roof, 
which: is painted with clusters of gilt st»rs on a blols 
ground. The walls also are covered with painted sculp 
tore. Beyond this, are other porticos iEiud galleries, 
.'which have been continued to another gateway at the 
distance of 9000 feet. 

. Imagination loses itself in endearouring^oform an idea 
of numbers and magnitude like these in architectural 
: designs, or of the means by which the masseis of granite 
:were extracted from the mines, and conveyed thither; or 
of the time and labour expended in carving over these 
immense masses with hundreds and thousands of figures, 
representing battles, processions, agricultural labours, 
and every other device nature or imagination couM 
suggest. 

Of the character of Egyptian architecture, our plate 
.contains a few specimens. Some of the pillars had the 
form of human figures, in the character of Hermes, bis 
arms folded, and in his hands the flagdlum, the symbol 
of divinity. Plate 3 — Fig. 1. Others are of a ruder 
form, reseinbiing Fig, 2. Some have their Capitals en- 
riched with aft ornament, seeming to represent the date- 
^leAf and fruit, the tipper part of the shaft appearing to 
have been cut to imitate^ the trunk of the date-tree, jast 
after its lower branches are lopped ofi^, as is the custom, 
-for a supply of wood. Others seem to have derived 
-thek forms^aod omaraeDfis from the trunk and leaves of 
the Lotus. Figures 3<and 4 are specinMns of Egyptian 
Capitals. ^ 

' We cannot enter into a description of the Soidptare 
of <l|ese buildings. It was mosdy palntefl as well as 
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tmrv«d, formiog the Coniloe, Friese^ &€• of the lem- 
plesy as well as the walls and ceilings. The figures afe 
rude and aBgra«efol imitations of natural objects, aerae- 
times, bttt net always, correctly proportioned* 
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COHVERSATION XXII. 



Oxford Clay— Kelloway Rock--Oxford Oolite— Coral Rag— Icb> 
thyosaunis^Kimmeridge Clay — Coal-money — Portland Stone — 
Purbeck Stone. 

Annb. — We finished in our last conversation^ I 
think, the Lower Division of the Oolite. 

Mrs. L. — ^And to-day we will take the Middle and 
Upper Division of the Oolitic Series. They do not 
present us with much variety of subject. Next in suc- 
cession upwards from the Strata mentioned in our last, 
is the Oxford Clay, or Clunch Clay, as it is sometimes 
caHed. This formation consists of beds of immense 
thickness, of a tenacious and adhesive Clay of a dark 
blue colour, becoming brown on exposure, tod contain- 
ing Septaria, a fossil shell-fish, called from the obvious 
analogy, Turtle Stones. Some of these are used at 
Melbury in Dorsetshire, as a coarse marble. 

The lower part of this formation occasionally contains 
irregular beds of Limestone. These have been chiefly 
noticed about Kelloway Bridge in Wiltshire^ and have 
thence gained the name of Kelloway Rock. The exte- 
rior aspect is brown and sandy, the interior being harder 
and of a bluish colour. It consists almost entifely of 
congeries of organic remains ; among which, some vari- 
eties of Ammonites are predominant. Beds of Clay 
separate the Kelloway Rock from^ the next division of 
Oolites. This Limestone is only used for mending the 
roads. 

¥OL, VIII. X 



flflS .GoNvsBSAvigfirs on qmouo&k'. 

The OKford Ciay is foimd at intenrab ia most of tbe 
comities between liocolnshire, where it is called Fen 
Clay, and Dorsetshire. It lies generally in the low 
grounds, and is considered to be upwards of SOO feet in 
thickness. Many of our mineral springs are considered 
to take rise in this formation, or in the Oolite above it ; 
all these beds abound in Iron Pyrites, (Iron and Sul- 
phur,) the principal ingredients of those waten. 

Annb. — ^There seems to have been an extraordinary 
consumption of animal life in the formation of 'all these 
beds ; for almost all that you have mentioned are little 
else than masses of shells. 

Mrs. L. — That is the case — and when we consider 
the great depth and extent of the beds, we are lost in 
conjecture whence and how they came. The bed I 
have next to mention, called Coral Rag, Oxford Oolite, 
or Pisolite, is a continual mass of animal remains. This 
too is a mixture of Sand and lime. The upper part is 
a Calcareous Freestone, full of shells broken into frag- 
ments so small, it is impossible to distinguish their 
species: the roe-like particles are sometimes very 
large. The colour of all these beds is yellowish white, 
occasionally passing into grey. It affords a tolerable 
material for building, but far inferior to those I have 
mentioned, and to the Portland Stone, of which I shall 
speak presently ; as it scales off in flakes after a few 
years' exposure. Under this Freestone is the proper 
Coral Rag, a, loose rubbly Limestone, almost entirely 
made up of different species of branching Madrepores : 
and beneath this, close to the Oxford Clay, is a loose 
sand containing a good deal of Iron. These beds may 
very well be examined about Oxford, and in many other 
places. We have here a striking instance of the remo- 
val of blocks from one place to another. Speaking of 
Whiteham Hill, near Oxford, which is formed of Coral 
Rag, it has been observed, that ''a large accumulation 
of alluvial pebbles and blocks, often of considerable 
size, and derived apparently from some transition dis* 
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iHct on the one hand, and from Chalk on the other, 
(comprising Qaartz Sandstone, like that of the Li6key, 
hard, black, flinty Slate Porphyry, and in addition to 
these Ghalk-Flints) covers a great part of Bagley Wood ; 
and pebbles of the same kind are scattered, though more 
sparingly, over the summit of Whiteham Hill. Now 
since Bagley Wood is considerably elevated above the 
neighboming district, and Whiteham Hill is completely 
iDsnlated, steep, and at least 300 feet above the val^ 
lies that snrronnd it, we have here a most decisive proof 
of die excavation of the vallies, at a period long subse- 
quent to the formation of the hills ; since, when these 
blocks and pebbles were transported hither, there must 
have been uniformly inclined plains from their native 
ates to their present situation. That they shoald liave 
roited up their present heights is an impossibility. The 
phcenomenon is of exactly the same kind with that of the 
Granite blocks of the Alps, transported to the sides of 
tile Jura mountains. But 'the inference is here more 
direct, inasmuch as it is impossible to call in the aid of 
Icebergs, to float the transported materials in this in*, 
stance ; '* as has been suggested in the other.'' 

Ankb. — We have no specimens from these Strata. 

)Irs. L. — ^They so much resemble the other Oolites 
you have seen, you could not in the small specimen 
probably distinguish them. With respect to the 
fossils, they are. in great abundance ; and each of the 
above beds has some peculiar to itself: sniBciently 
so to decide to which bed it belongs. But though difib- 
rent in the species, they are of similar Genera; and 
were I to show them to you, without a critical know* 
ledge of the specific differences, you would not distin- 
guish them from the Clypeus, Madrepores, Terebratula, 
Caryophillia, &c., which you have seen, as belonging to 
other formations. I will take the opportunity, therefore, 
of having room in our plate, to show you a portion of 
the strange, unknown animal, the Ichthyosaurus, 
which is so often mentioned, and which is found in 
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these .depoflitions, though not so freqneatly as ki the 
Lias. The Ichthj^osaurus is considered to be a mariiie, 
oviparoas aDimal ; nearly agreeing with the Saurian, or 
Crocodile tribe in the head and sternum, except that 
the bones are usually, as in fish, united by scaly sutures ; 
and approaching to fish in some parts of the structure of 
the vertebras, while in others, its form is peculiar to itself. 
The four extremities are quite peculiar to itself, and 
may be^ in some respects, considered as forming a link 
between ttie feet of animals, and the fins oT fishes. 
These are called paddles. Fig* 1 represents a part of 
this strange animal, with its paddles^ 

Mat. — Have many of these unknown creatures been 
£»oad2 

Mas. L. — Of difierent portions of than, I beMeve^ 
many have been found ; enough to prove that there were 
several qBecies, and that they are common to all the 
beds between the Bed Marie and the Chtfk. Othofs 
a)so^ nearfy resembling tbem> have been turrattged ift 
different genera* by the names of Pleaioeaurus lUid Me- 
gatosaupru^ some of them anfanals of enormous siae* 
Approaching to these fossils, though in many respeele 
differenty are those of the Monitor, and other Lacertae, 
(liasard tribe) <^ which you may often hear. To enter 
into a particular description of these animals, however 
new and curious^ would be uninteresting to you, unless 
you had a considerable knowledge of animal physiology. 

The Upper dividon of the Oolite series contains first 
the Kimmeridge Clay — a greyish yellow clay ; but aft it 
sometimes contains beds of tntuminons Slate, which ren* 
der it At for fuel, it has in those parts obtained the 
name of Kimmeridge Coal : near which place it is most 
distinctly traced. '^Near Smedmore, in the parish of 
Sammeridge, is found, what the country people oall 
Goal-money, generally on the top of the cliibv two or 
three feet below the smrfiice, enclosed > between two 
^nes^ set edgeways, and covered with a thM, together 
with the bones <]^aonie aqiinal. 
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Mat.->— One should suppose from this arrangement, 
they had magical properties, and were deposited there 
as some sort of chann. 

Mrs. L. — It appears likely. They are from two to 
three and a half inches in diameter, and a quarter of an 
inch thick ; round, on one side flat and plain, on the 
other convex, with mouldings. On the flat side are two, 
sometimes four small round holes. They are supposed 
to have been either amulets or money. In some coun- 
ties there is a vulgar expression ^* down with your coal," 
for pay your money, which confirms the latter opinion. 
There has been found also in the same neighbourhood a 
shallow bowl of Kimmeridge Coal, containing Coal- 
money. These beds are famous for the animal remains 
we have just mentioned. 

Then we have the valuable Oolite called Portland 
Stone, affording the principal part of the stone used for 
architectural purposes in the neighbourhood of London, 
and quarried chiefly in the Isle of Portland. Oyster 
shells, and other animal remains, frequently intervene 
among these beds, and spoil the stone. * The thickness is 
sometimes 150 feet. 

A third deposition is the Purbeck Stone, consisting 
dmost entirely of shells, partly whole, and partly pulve- 
rized, imbedded in a calcareous cement, which is some- 
times very pure and crystallized, and sometimes in a 
state approaching to a hard marie. These beds are se- 
parated by others, entirely without shells ; and also by 
layers of Slate and Marie, the shivery nature of whidi 
allows the stone to be quarried with much ease. It is 
thus obtained of various degrees of thickness, according 
to that of the bed, and the whole hill consists of many 
alternations of these strata, sometimes to the depth of 
800 feet. 

The stone, well known by the name of Purbeck Mar- 
ble, and which was formerly much used in our gothick 
churches for columns and monuments, was nearly the 
uppermost of these beds ; and differs from the common 
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Parbeck Stane, ooly io the purity ^ tbe calooreoiiflr mt- 
ter» and in the shells being move entire. It c^ree« veqi^ 
nearly with the Petworth Marble ; bat i» now eat ef ase» 
and the quarries fflied up. Beaatiful ifflpressieas of 
fish are. frequently met with in the Pufbeck qoarri^* 
and abandance of fragments of bones. Complete fessil 
Turtles have also been found, and a very pe^et head 
of a CrococUle* Fig. 2 is a small sketeh of these bods^ 
which ooaclade what is eallad the Oelite, or Freestone 
Strata. 



SERIES OF FAMILIAR CONVERSATIONS 

ON THE ANIMAL KINGDOM. 



CONVERSATION XX. 



CLASS, VEBTBB^ATir-SUB-CLASSy FlSBto« 

Sight, hearing, smell, respiratdry organs, j^c. 

Papa. — ^In pnroiiaace of the topic of last evening's 
conversation, — ^the structure of fishes, and the peedite' 
adaptations to the element they inhabit which are ob- 
servable in them< — we may remark that their eyes ate 
admirably fitted to their use and convenience. In those 
species that are intended to travel far into the depthaof 
the ocean, where, through the dense medium q( th^ 
water, but little light can reach them^ the eyes arein gil9«- 
neral large, and the crystalline humour, which, in quaA* 
rupeds is flattened, is nearly globular, in order to enable 
them to concentrate every ray. Those fishes that inha- 
bit muddy shallows, on the contrary, have very sndl 
eyes, and some of them no eyes at all. 

HENRY.--^By the crystalline humour do not you 
. mean that little hard, white, pea-like sabstanee whieh is 
found in their eyes after boiling ? 



Papa. — Yes. ... 

None of tike speeiea bave jnoYeable ejrdidB.. The 
l^riiiei^ use of tke eyelid in land omoiab^ yon know^ is 
te wash the ^ye wiiha liquid provided for the purpose ; 
but ishee do sot need this, as the dement in wfaieh they 
liYe^ supplies a aoastant and suffioieiit lotion^ Instead of 
eyelids^ they have, in general, a tcansparent skin, vfhich 
covers the eyes triuth the rest of the head and defends 
then front isjary : and in the salmon add mackarel, (in* 
deed modt osseous fishes baye something of the sOct,) 
there is at each angle, a Tertieal and imnareable veil, 
which projects a little way over the eye, and is probably 
designed as an additional defence to it. 

Anna. — Fishes have nd ears, I think. 

Papa. — Yes, they have, though they are not visible ; 
and as sound is always conveyed to them through the 
medium of water* they do.not tequire an extern^ concha, 
or any projecting parts for collecting the sonorous vi- 
brations ; the whole of the organ is therefore, properly 
speaking, internal, or within the head ; and in general, 
it furnishes the animal with .a very acute sense of 
hearing. 

But perhaps of all the oiPgatis they possess, that of 
smell is the most powerful. Their nicety with respect 
le the different baits employed in catching them is a 
sufficient proof that they have this sense in a high degree, 
probably even in a higher degree than most land Imi- 
malsi the ray and shark tribes, in particular, ate instan- 
oes of this. The white shark, that dreadful monster of 
the deep, will follow a ship for miles^ lured by the soent 
of ptey. 

Hjenry.*-^! have read such horrible accounts pf per- 
sons bei<^ devoured by sharks, that I think, if I were ill 
India, I should be quite afraid to bathe in the sea. 

PAPA.^^It is always attended with danger in the 
Tonrid Zcyie on aecount of- them; for their olfactoiy 
powers are of such astonishing extent, and their velocity 
in the water so great, that those who expose thems^lTes 
in the sea run an imminent risk of being devoured. 



Anna.— -Are sharks very large» Papa? 

Papa. — ^There are many different speciesi my dear ; 
some of which, particalarly those found on the British 
shores, are comparatively small and harmless ; bnt the 
white shark, of which snch terrific things are related, is 
often thirty feet long, and weighs sometunes fonr dion- 
sand pounds. They are the constant dread of sailors in 
all hot climates, for they generally attend ships in ex- 
pectation of what may drop overboard. A man that has 
that misfortune inevitably perishes : they have been seen 
to dart at him like gudgeons at a worm. 

** IncreasiDg still the terrors of the storm. 
His jaws terrific armed with three-fold fate, 
Here dwells the direful shark, lured by the scent 
Of steaming^ crowds, of rank disease and death : 
Behold ! be rushing cats the briny flood, 
Swift as the gale can bear the ship along ; 
And from the partners of that cruel trade 
Which spoils unhappy Guinea of her sons, 
Demands his share of prey,-— demands themselves ; 
The stormy fates descend ; one death involves 
Tyrants and slfl:ve8 : when straight their mangled limbs 
Crushing at once, he dies the purple seas with gore. 
And riots in the vengeful medl. *' 

Hbnry.— Is it not thought, Father, that the fish 
which swallowed Jonah was a shark ? 

Papa.— It is generally supposed so : for a whale's 
throat would not have been large enough ; besides, 
whales are never found in the Mediterranean, which was 
the sea, you know, in which Jonah was sailing. I have 
here the skeleton of a shark's head ; and you will easily 
believe, I think, from its size, that its throat is quite ex- 
tensive enough to engulf a man: indeed men have been 
found entire in their stomachs. 

There is one thing in the form of the head which you 
may remark, and which, indeed, is observable in most 
cartilaginous fishes; the upper jaw considerably over- 
hangs the under, so that the animal is obliged to tarn in 



ot4» to ceifle its pve j ; a cifeutaiiBtance whioll affords tile . 
only ohanee of esoaping from hisa. « 

Anna. — How dreatitfn) its teeth are ! and what ntimv 
ber of them ! 

PAPAi^^The teeth of fishes are very remarkable; 
whether we eonsider them with respeet to their nnmber, 
sitaation, or figure. In those itistahcetlj where the teeth 
are ssflbsieoily large td be distifittty se^n-, some hun- 
dreds iiave been reekoAod in a isingte' fish. The white 
shark hsm^ as yoa may see, upwards of two hundred' 
around the aperture of the mouthy and where the teeth 
are minnte and closely set, as in many of the osseous 
fishes, their number exceeds all calculation. And their 
situalkm is as remarkable as their number: they are not 
coBfined to the jaws, but are found, in some species, on 
the tongue and palate, and OTen in the throat. 

Hen RY.^— How very singularly thoiie of the shark 
are placed ! 

Papa. — ^Yoa see there are several rowSi: thdsfe of the 
froBt row are the largest and oldest, and Stand upoti ^e 
jaw ; the saceeedieg tews ate of later growth, and ^re 
Ittd down wrth their points turned towards the mouth 
as the fish sheds those of the front row» those of the 
next rise to supply the deficieney. 

The teeth of the ray genus are still more curiohs than 
those of the shark. The jaws are beset v^ith a number 
of then arranged i«i the mantler of a pav^ment^^they 
«?e generally of the same si^e, and are dist)oded in 
squares dosely set to eaieh other. 

HuNRY.-^Are' the teeth of different species nearly 
alike in shape? 

Papa. — No: they vary very much in that respect. 
Soaiie> and those by far the most common, ai^e hobk- 
sbaped : most fishes have them in some part of the 
month. Others are conical in their form; some have 
the crown- flat and rounded; while others have a sharp, 
eattiag edge^ 
HsNRT^-^'f he mnltipticity of teeth provesi I thinks 
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that tAea oan have no taste; for if the tbi^^ne mi 
palate were used for that purpose, teeth situated on 
them would be v^ry much iu the way. 

Papa. — I think it may be reasonably inferred, that 
they haye not: indeed, as they swallow their food 
whole, they would have no opportunity of exercising it. 

Henry. — ^What voracious creatures they are ! 

Papa. — ^They are, indeed : but their voraeity is abun- 
dantly provided for by their great fecundity. A single 
carp will produce, in one season, mone than two hondred 
thousand eggs ; and a cod, nearly four millions. 

Hbnry. — ^They prey principally upon each other, I 
suppose. 

Papa. — Generally speaking, the smaller are fi>od for 
the larger. They do not, however, depend entirefy on 
each other for subsistence, but will feed on a variety of 
other things. Some, the mackarel for example, give 
the preference to vegetables. 

Hbnry. — Have fishes the sense of touch ? 

Papa. — In but a very slight degree ; for their fins are 
mere instruments of motion, and have a very small share 
of nerves. They have it principally, it is probsMe, about 
the snout. 

Anna. — Do fishes bpeathe in the water. Papa? 

Papa.-^— Undoubtedly, my dear : no organized being, 
whether animal or vegetable, can long support life with- 
out air. The gills of fishes answer nearly the same pur« 
pose as the lungs of animals ; they minutely divide the 
water, and separate the vital air from it, in the same 
manner as our lungs separate the vkal parts, of »lmos- 
pheric air from the other ingpredients of which it is com- 
posed. 

. In the operation of breathing, the fish fflls its mouth 
with water, which it swallows with such force, as to 
drive it through the gills; and when they have deprived 
it of all the air it contained, it passes out under the 
operculum, or great flap, which covers the giHft; in 
some^ however» as the shark, of which I have a drawing 
here, it escapes by apertures on each side of the neck* 
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Amm A.-— What is this. Papa ? 

Papa.-— It is a sword-fish* my dear: a very voracious 
and destructive animal. The mouth has no teeth ; but 
it is furnished instead with a hard and elongated upper 
jaw, like a sword, with which it does dreadful execution 
on whatever comes in its way. Trusting to the power 
of this weapon, it does not fear to attack the largest 
animal : it is said, that the sword-fish and whale never 
meet, without coming to battle. This is a very small 
one : they are sometimes twenty feet lon^« 

Here L a carious fish-the remora. or sucking fish, 
which, from the time of Aristotle to the present day, has 
been an object of attention and surprise to naturalists^ 
and has ranked high, in almost all ages, in the writings 
of poets, in the comparisons of orators, and in the narra- 
tions of travellers. You perceive it has a muscular disk 
along the head, which enables it to adhere so strongly to 
the sides of sharks and other fish, that it cannot be sepa- 
rated without great difficulty. By this means it moves 
with rapidity and ease, and without any exertion on its 
own part. Five of these fish have been seen at once on 
the body of a single shark. The ancients absurdly be- 
lieved that, small as it is, it had power to arrest the pro- 
gress of a ship, in its fastest sailing, by adhering to the 
bottom. 

^ The sucking fish beneath, with secret chains. 
Clung to the keel, the sifviftest ship detains. " 

Hbnry. — Fish in general appear to be very stupid 
animals. 

^Papa. — ^They certainly are : and their dullness is pro- 
bably to be accounted for from the smallness of the 
brain. Most of them have very little brain ; that of the 
carp is, I believe, by far the largest, and the carp is con- 
sequently by far the most intelligent fish. 

Hbnry. — Do you think then. Father, that extent of 
intellect is measured by the size of the brain i 

Papa. — Not perhaps in every instance, but, generally 
speaking, the proportion of intelligence which animals 
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possess, is regulated by the sixe and fonn of iksi fnt of 
the brain which is not iminediately coaneeted with the 
organs of the senses. Z. Z. 



A FEW REMARKS 

PEVOTIONAL READING OF THE HOLY 

SCBIPTURES, 



SECTION THE THIRD. 



O^ THE MANNER OF REAPING THE ROiiY 

SCRIPTURES. 

Many methods and forms of biblical reading have 
been suj^ested and followed ; all, perhaps, where the 
heart is honest, with proportionate success. We should 
be sorry to seem to impugn any, or be understood to 
call them useless, if we should intimate that they are 
iasttffioient. It is not our meaning or intention. 

The appointed reading of the Scriptures in onr 
churches, is a greater blessing, perhaps, than our minds, 
deadened by custom, are at all times aware of. Thou- 
sands become in this way familiar with the language of 
Scripture, who have no desire to be so, and learn the 
truth by rote before they have a heart to love it. For a 
time, it is a dead letter indeed, and makes no impression 
— the less, perhaps, for its familiarity — but still the me- 
•mory registers what the feelings reject. And very often 
it happens, that in moments of suflFering, or danger, or 
. despendeney, the slighted word comes back, the neg- 
lected truths are retraced ; and they come with a force 
and meaning they never had before. And no sooner 
does divine grace unclose the thrice-barred heart, than 
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ftese treasures of inemoi;y become more precious than 
mines of gold* To the poor who cannot read, or -who 
read imperfectly, this familiarity with the language of 
Scripture has proved invaluable, 

I am inclined to think the same with respect to accus- 
toming children to read and learn the Scriptures, while 
it is yet evident that it is a mere task, performed like 
every other task imposed on them. Where this is all 
that can be done, without means of impressing it on 
their heart, it seems safer to do it than to neglect it : 
though a good deal of painful irreverence certainly does 
attach to this practice in schools of every kind, most 
painful to the pious heart to witness. 

The family reading of the Holy Scriptures bears a 
(character more nearly devotional; and whatever the 
distracted minds of individuals may mix with it of inat* 
tention and empty form, the practice must be good, and 
is used, I believe, night and morning, in every pious 
family. The veiy* ceremony of supimoning a family to- 
gether for such a purpose, is an external acknowledge 
ment of God, and of the importance the head of the 
family attaches to his word ; and it is a recommendation 
of the Holy Book to the private examination of every 
individual in it. I should be sorry to suppose that these 
appointed readings are considered by any one as dis- 
pensing with the necessity of studying it in private ; for 
by no means can they answer the same, or an equal 
purpose. 

In the private perusal of the Scriptures, we have been 
much questioned as to the advantages of reading at 
stated periods, and in some progressive order. With 
respect to appointed hours, there is but to weigh the 
danger of formality-^^-of taking the book because the 
clock strikes, rather than because we desire it — of read- 
ing it till the time is out, or the number of chapters gone 
through, rather than till we have found what we are 
seeking in it — and ultimately of doing an appointed 
duty, instead of pursuing an important object — ^these 

VOL. VIII. Y 
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dangen on the one aide, have to be weighed agaipat tha 
danger on the other» that thp book might go unread — 
that the right time might aot coma — that the desire 
might not come — that every casual interference of seen-' 
lar duty wonld put it off— in short, that tke reading of 
the Bible would wait our leisure, and ultimately our 
idleness. This would be the worst evil of the two ; and 
therefore the appointed season seems desirable ; for all 
at least, but those whose condition and state of mind ren- 
der this neglect impossible. Bat while I assent to this 
prescription of hours, from a conviction that nature is not 
to be trusted, I feel that the spiritual mind cannot he 
shackled by it. While it remains as a check in our time 
of distance and distraction, it will be forgotten when the 
heart is tuned to piety. They who want happinesa can« 
not wait the appointed time to look for it — they who axe 
If alking in a perilous path cannot wait a prescribed 
hour to consult the way-marks. It is. impossible. While 
tjie winds are blowing, and the waves are breaking, and 
the rocks and shoals are at hand^ will the mariner wait 
the striking of the hour to observe his compass and con- 
sult his charts ? That cannot be ; and the heart thathaa 
not found it out, has something yet to learn of the ¥i4u6 
and importance of the Holy Scriptures. 

In the publick reading, in which I include family reading 
of the Holy Text, progressive order is perhaps desirable. 
Individual feelings cannot in this case be consulted; 
and to go regularly through the books, or certain se- 
lected books, ensures the presenting of every part in turn, 
and provides against ignorance of anything God has. 
thought proper to impart : for to say there is any por- 
tion of Scripture that needs not to be known, is I think 
too much presumption. In private, it does not appear . 
to me that this systematic reading is desirable. Of the 
many objects we have in view in searching the Scrip- 
tures, it appears to me that Knowledge is the on^ pur- 
pose likely to be subserved by this mode of reading. I 
admit this is a most important object ; and to attain it» 
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•ome mode of stadying the Bible for spiritual, as we^ 
study other books for secular iuformatioDy may well be 
recommended, particularly to those whose knowledge is 
yet but small of God and of his ways. But this study, 
iu which iregular progress would be very dedrable, and 
the reading of the whole quite necessary, I would con- 
sider as quite distinct and apart from the devotional Tea- 
ding of Scripture—- the daily food, the daily medicine, 
to strengthen and refresh the spirit. This should surely 
he, not the chapter that happens to come next, the page 
wheito die ribbbn is in — but whatever part wiH best &:!- 
ttwer lo Ae desires and necessities of the moment. Oi' 
this I sliall speak again. 

I ^are before alluded to tfie disposition of the weak 
«od i^onmt and unstable in religion, to have recourse 
to comraentaries, under the idea that diey cannot under- 
stand the ieltt. Commentaries are very valuable ; and 
we have %otae which to despise would indeed be presump- 
tutfosv ffot for a moment would I be understood to de- 
inredaie them, or discourage their use. But I must 
repeat my apprehension, for I know it well grounded^ 
llilit naary persons are in danger of preferring the Com- 
tneiitftfy to the Text, and giving less attention to 6od*« 
word than to man's explanation of it. I have seen the 
tendet growth of spirituality witherii^ under this snbsti- 
tntion «^ tto^strial for celestial lights =£ind tracing 'th)e 
"eflfeets to their source, I have found that what began in 
a laildsble desire to be assisted, ended, for want of cau- 
tibn, ill Ae transfer of all confidence and all enquiry 
ft6m €k>d to man. Let us have recourse to commenta- 
ries to explain any text that seems to us obscure ; to 
apply any text that we know not what use to make of; 
to resolve any critical or historic difficulty that occurs to 
Us. Let them be our helps, particularly, when in seardi 
of BiblitAl knowledge. But if we find the sacred te3tt 
beoome dull, difficult, and unimpressive, without a com- 
lneniftry,tt is time to suspect ourselves — something vei^ 
"Wlrongf Must be in the feeling— 'it must not go on, lest It 
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end in that fatal preference I have described* It Js 
the propensity of our nature, not only to take by pre- 
ference that which is evil, but to convert into evil in the 
using, that which itself is good. Nothing can be better 
or more valuable than the assistance one man'a expe* 
rience can impart to another ^ the knowledge and wis- 
dom collected and collated for our use^ by those who 
have gone the path of faith before us. Nothing but our 
own incaution can convert this store of wholesome provi- 
sion into an enfeebling and dangerous aliment. By ali 
means, therefore, I would commend the use of commevH 
taries, when we feel we can be assisted by them ; bat 
not at all times — not as if the Bible had no force or 
sense without them. This is a dangerous* feeling to en- 
courage, and false as it is dangeroua; the word of God 
is and ever will be sufficient for the work whereto he 
sends it ; and perhaps the finest commentary that ever 
was written on any passage, or all of them united, falls 
short of the meaning the experienced Christian finds in 
the first simple wQtds in which the Holy Spirit dictated 
the text. 

Others have considered that it is better to make the 
Scripture its own interpreter; reading it, instead of a 
commentary, with the marginal references, and thus pui^ 
suing the text to its extent of meaning by reference to 
others that bear upon it.. I have no doubt that great 
knowledge of the Bible» and very accurate perception of 
its meaning, would be acquired in this way — better, per- 
haps, than by any other method whatever. For all the 
errors that have professed to derive themselves from the 
Bible, have arisen from taking some parts of it to the 
exclusion of others^ 

The method, however, which, in addition and in pre^ 
ference to aU or any of these, I would recommend to 
my young friends, is what I should call the devotional 
reading of the Scriptures. At appointed seasons^ or 
when the heart suggests it> disposed to it ^ not di^ 
posed, understanding or not understanding, l0t them 
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daily read it — shall I say on their knees? I do not 
know why I should not — for it is the posture of devotion 
— and if the posture were not a help to devotion, I sup- 
pose it would not have been so universally adopted and 
commended. But at least in the same manner as they 
would compose their minds for prayer, entering upon it 
with the same feelings^ and with similar intent. 

The first thing necessary to this, would be to impress 
the mind with a sense of God's presence while we read. 
We know^ as a matter of credence, that God is always 
present with us ; but to have a perpetual sense and re- 
membrance of it is a high attainment, and can be boasted 
only by persons of very deep devotion. Therefore, wben 
we pray, we are accustomed to consider ourselves as 
going to God, as presenting ourselves before him, and 
claiming, as it were, his more direct attention to' what 
we come about. It is this feeling of entering into the 
immediate presence of the Deity I would have induced, 
in order to read his word with a devotional spirit. 

The next essential would be a desire— not a general, 
but a particular desire, for something definite which in 
the Bible we expect to find. I have before said, that 
the objects of our reading are three — Knowledge^ Ho*> 
lioess, and Happiness. But these three may be sub- 
divided into a thousand: and it would be well, that 
vhen we set about to read, we know exactly what we 
^ish to be informed of — ^what sin we desire to have re- 
moved, or in what point of conduct require to be dir 
rected — what sufiering we would have a cure for^ or 
what blessing would obtain. Is it said that at the time 
we might not happen to have any definite desire, and 
yet it would not be well to delay the reading? We 
have already spoken of those who have no object in 
reading the Bible but to fulfil a duty of which tliey do 
not feel the utility, neither expect from it any benefit. 
To them we can but add, read on till you do, and pray 
that you may; for till then the Scriptures are a useless 
letter to you. But if there be any who >wish to be be^ 

y3 
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nefited by the pernsal, and believe that they might lie, 
and yet do not know what it is they want or may ex- 
pect — there is a desire at once definable — let their 
object be to find out what they want, and what the 
text contains, and for the present let that be the di- 
rect purpose for which they go to the perusal. 

If the soul is really awakened to a concern for itself, 
this cannot long be the case. Desires, necessities, de- 
mands, will multiply a thousand fold, and from day to 
day become more urgent ; succeeding each other in rest- 
less rapidity. Of these, some one or other will predo- 
minate, according as we are at the time under the in- 
fluence of external circumstances or inward emotions ; 
and nothing but a want of self-examination and a culpa- 
ble ignorance of what passes in our hearts, can prevent 
our knowing which it is that at the moment predomi- 
nates. If, however, there should be any such days 
of insensibility to the pious reader, the best object of 
pursuit for that time, would be a cure for the dissipa- 
tion or the pre-occapation of mind which has so com- 
pletely with-drawn it from observation of itself. And 
in this manner, every impediment to the reading of 
Scripture would become of itself an object of perusing 
it. For the most part, I believe, the predominant de- 
sire would be sufficiently importunate to make itself both 
felt and understood. 

Another requisite to the devotional reading of the 
word of God, as indeed to all devotion, is that we re- 
member always there must be a third between ourselves 
and God. Oar prayers could never have gone up to 
him without an Intercessor — his will can never descend 
into our hearts without an Interpreter. Jesus is the In- 
tercessor between us and the Father — the Holy Spirit is 
the Interpreter to us of his will. When therefore we 
would either offer or receive, these must be 'remembered 
and their aid obtained. Without the assistance of the 
Divine Spirit, the Bible cannot be understood by the 
most wise and learned — with it the peasant or the child 
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wQl find his intellect enough to compass it. It is not 
sufficient to admit this as a speculative truth, and then 
forget it. There must be a genuine conviction of our 
incapability, an honest belief of assistance to be given to 
all who ask it ; and this must be recalled to mind when- 
ever we go about the task. I fear this is very generally 
forgotten, or virtually disbelieved ; which accounts for 
much of the ill-success complained of in perusing the 
word of God. 

We must pursue our subject in the ensuing Section* 
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CARLO MARIA MAGGI. 

Care deiralma stanca albergatrici 
Selve, piagge, aure, fonti, ombre, verdure, 
Ove amor le mie nere, aspre Tenture 
Col dolce rimembrar toman felici. 

Fatria del saggio cor le cui pendici 
Sono k naufragi miei sponde sicare ! 
Deb-qual porgon sovente alle nire cur^ 
Dolci conforto i tuoi silenzi amici ! 

Qui, poTerta con inuocenza addita 
Come lo pa«si quaggiil per vie mentoete 
La lieta stanza a placida partita. 

£ qui, par vegno in moderata sorte 

Pi sui lusinghe a liberar la vita, 

D'e suoi i^paventi a disarmar la morte. 



Translated— 4Ut Sonnet of Carlo Maria MaggL 

Dear to the wearied soul I beloved abode ! 

Ye woods and lawns, and gently murmuring shore, 
Here may my bitter griefs resign their load. 

And sweet remembrance long loi^t joys restore*. 
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Land of tbe cfaastened heart— -Hiy cliffs impen^ng 
Are ID my sbipwrede'd soul tetreat secure : 

Thy friendly sitence softest inflaeooe blending* 
Sweet comforts to niy darkened soul prooure. 

Here Innocence with IPoverty combined^ 

Definea!te my simple path below ; 
^Boint to the exit of the dhasten*d mind^ 

And holy truths thro' tempered Ttsions ^ow. 
They free life's witcheries of their power to <^hartQ^ 
. And Death of all its terrors they disarm* 

£. A. 

On hearing ii questioned, tohether the Surirme or th$ Moonlight tt the 

finer scene. 

When the first beam of day scatters gems on the ocean^ 
And paints with vermillion the Chambers of night — 

When the sun steals a charm from the mist he disperses. 
And turns it to gold, ere he puts it to flight — 

When the bird plumes his wing, and prepares for a song. 
The blithest and gayest he sings through the day— 

The lamb leaves the covert, and bounding with joy, 
Returns to the meadows to feast and to play-— 

Then the eye that is tearless awakens to bliss, 
■ And looks with delight on the beams as they grow-— 
And the heart that is light bids adieu to the hours. 
When it dream*d of the sorrows it wakes not to know. 

The Sun-rise to them is the voice of the herald, 
That calls them to pleasure, to mirth, and to bliss — 

The bosom expands with the glittering promise. 
And owns not a scene so enchanting as this. 

But 'tis then, when the pale moon is silently stealing, 
Unmarked of the gay, through the dark vaults of heaven — 

When nature refuses one blithe note of welcome. 
And scarcely reflects bade the ray she has given — 

When no bird finds a song and no flower uncloses— 

Nor insect awakens to bask in her ray — 
And the objects around us, so silent, so sombre, 

Seem the spectres of things that were living by day— 
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O 'tis then that the sad^ and the pensive delight 

To gaze on the heam as it sleeps on the tide^ 
And the child of affliction confesses a charm, 

A repose for her sorrows that day-light denied. 

7is then, that the warm tear of hopeless affection 
May fall anreproved of the heartless and cold ; 

And the bosom, compelled to be cheerful by day. 
Be reliev'd of the sighs it is bursting to hold. 

The world's narrow interests and fashions forgotten. 
Like nature obscured in the moon's mellow'd light, 

"lis then that the thoughts and the feelings may soar 
To hopes more exalted and pleasures more bright. 

The Sun's for the happy, the thoughtless, the gay. 
The flowers of summer that feel not the blast — 

The Moon's for the pensive, the feeling, the sad^ 
Whose life's fairest blossom already has past. 



*»»#^<'<>* 



EXPECTATION- 
Jubilate Deo — Psalm c. 

wait a little, wait I 

In other days 
My swelling heart has throbb'd 

To sing his praise; 

And' ask'd the voice of musick. 

To employ 
The grateful overflow 

Of too much joy. 

But there moments, moments, 

"When in vain 
The harps of Heaven itself 

Might bid the strain. 

. The bosom silenc'd, still'd^ 
Beneath its woe, 
Can only whisper back, 
" Not noW| not now.*' 



FOSnOAE. aftCBBATl01fft« 

When Israel on the Terge 

Of Egypt stood, 
The sword behind, bef<^re 

The pathless floods 1 

Silently, silently, 

On Migdofs plain, 
They waited for their God — 

They sang not then. 



O wait a little, waiti — 

The prayer is gone — 
The cty of helplessness 

Is at the throne — 

The answer will be here — 

And then, and then 
The monmfid heart, perhaps. 

Will sing again. 

Those gloomy, gl6omy waters — 

Yes, they will part, 
And Israel shall go through, 

Unsham'd, unhurt — 

And an the harmony 

Of Seraph's lays — 
O they will be too weak 

To sing His prMsel 



I 



J^onumsY, 5, 

Fath£B— my spirit springs to thee— 
Thou dost on high in gloTy reign-* 
Yet is thy throne of majesty 
Through Christ, a throne of grace to me. 

And never sought in Tain. 

O blest assurance — great as sweet — / 

That Lord on whom all worlds depend ; 
He in whom all perfections meet, 
While angels bow before his fbet, 

Is my uQchangingiiieBd« 






Shine, Sun of Righteonsnesa— still shine 
With beams of healing from above : 
Thy grace, thy peace, thy mercy nrine,. 
My soul, my all, for ever thine. 

In faith, and hope, and love.. 

ZETiW 



Hebrewi xiii. #• 

O THAT my soul could praise ! that I could find 
Some words to tell how aU ray changing days 
But prove my God unchangeable and kind 
As heretofore — while still fresh mercies bind 
My heart to him in love — ^which not repays 
His love indeed ; but serves in part to shew 
How all I have is his, ta whom my all I owe. 

O that I loved thee with a perfect heart! — 
Loved thee, my Saviour, as indeed I ought. 

With heart, and soul, and mind-— this grace impart 
By (dewing me thy love — that love whidi bought 
Mine with so great a price — that love unsought. 
Before I knew its sweetness — which alone 
I now discern, the one thing needful to be knovni^ 

O that my soul could glorify thy name ! 
Indeed I know all creatures shall unite 

To bring thee glory — ail thy works proclaim 
Thy wisdom, and thy goodness, and thy might;. 
But to keep all thy precepts with delight, 

This is the servite I would bring, and prove 

The best obedience flows, feom. liberty and. love* 



KffA^. 
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REVIEW OF BOOKS. 



The Fortunate Employ; or, the Five Acres Ploughed 
— a Tale of real lAfe. Price 2^ . Qd. Alexis Him" 
kolf, or, the Russian Mariner, by the author of Affec- 
tion's Gift, 8cc. Price Is. 6d. Hatchard and Son» 
Piccadilly. 1827. 

A Present to my TeacTier. Price Is. — Evening 
Amusement, or, little Stories for Good Children. 
Price Is. 6d* Hatchard and Son, Piccadilly, 1827. 

As it is our misfortune to be obliged to object to many 
modem story-books, as partaking too much of the charae* 
ter of romance, we feel it right to mention any con&iDg 
under our observation, to which this objection cannot 
be made. The two former of the abave-mentioned 
books, are pretty, simple, and quite unobjectionable 
stories, professing to be narratives of real Hfe. Alexis 
Himkolf we think a very good book to put into the 
hands of children. The two last are. quite infants books; 
but they are very pretty ones. 



EXTRACTS. 



It is the property of a noble and godlike miu^L to pardon injarles. 
Should a madman rail at the sun and call it dark, it would still shine 
as blight as before. Do thou so also ; the sweetest revenge is to for- 
give. This is one of the highest steps of the soul in her spiritual' ex- 
ercise ; and when she has attained it, she rests in God. 



To this end God was made man, or the Word became flesh, that 
he might set before our eves the living image of his infinite love and 
kindness ; and teach us that God is bve ; and that man, beholding 
him as displayed in Chri&t Jesus^ might be transformed into the 
same image. 
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A SKETCH OF GENERAL HISTORY. 

f Continued from page IflC.J 



THE HISTORY OF MACEDON, FROM ITS COMMENCEMENT TO THE DEATH 

OF PHILIP. 

The ancient kingdom of Macedon was, like every 
other, an aggregate of cities and states originally inde- 
pendent, by conquest or treaty ultimately united into 
one government. And, like others, its boundaries vary- 
ing with the good or ill success of its princes, cannot dis- 
tinctly be defined. It is generally considered as extend- 
ing from the Adriatic or Ionian Sea on the West, to the 
iBgean Sea on the East^ bounded on the South by Thes- 
saly and Epirus, on the North by the Scardian Moun- 
tains and ihe river Strymon. The extent, by the mea- 
surement of some maps, was 160 miles from North to 
South, 220 from East to West. The situation between 
two seas, and in a thickly wooded country, abounding 
with rivers and mountains, gave to Macedon many ad- 
vantages. Within its limits stands the famous mount 
Athos, so often mentioned in the annals of antiquity; 
and' scarcely less famous in more recent days from the 
churches, monasteries, and hermitages, erected by devo- 
tees on what they call the Holy Mountain. In Macedon 
also, according to most geographers^ though some consi- 

VOL. VIII. 2 
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der it within the limits of Thessaly, is Mount Olympns, 
supposed to pervade the clouds, and approach the con- 
fines of Heaven ; whence ancient poets made it the seat 
and dwelling of the gods. The river Peneus, one of 
the clearest and most beautiful streams in the world, ran 
at its foot, dividing it from Ossa, and forming a multi- 
tude of islands, covered with trees, adorned with tem- 
ples, grottoes, and porticoes, of unequalled magnifi- 
cence. Its height was very great, but not equal to 
what the ancients supposed. An altar to Jupiter was. 
erected on the summit, where the god was worshipped 
with peculiar devotion. On the south side of the moun- 
tain ran the river Helicon, so famous in classic story, and 
near it stood a temple of Jupiter in the midst of a sacred 
gprove. Ossa and Pelion, mountains of less size, but 
scarcely less celebrity, stood in its neighbourhood. Pro- 
ductive in most things, Macedon seems to have derived 
wealth chiefly from its gold mines, whence immense 
quantities of the precious metal are said to have been 
extracted by Philip ; the district where they lay having 
been a perpetual object of contention among the Greek 
states, till taken possession of by that prince* 

Macedon was originally peopled from the more south- 
ern parts of Greece, extending themselves inland from 
the coasts where they had settled first. As far as their 
government can be traced, they had always a king, but 
with as much liberty as belonged to the neighbouring 
commonwealths. The throne was hereditary, and con- 
tinued in one line from Caramanus, the first settler, to 
the destruction of Alexander's family. The people seem 
to have been free and loyal, the princes simple and un- 
ostentatious; for Alexander appears to have been the 
first who wore a diadem and robes of state ; and his at- 
tempt to introduce the Persian practices of adoration to 
their princes, was strongly resisted by the Macedonians. 
Their habits of life also were plain; eatmg plainly with 
their friends, amusing themselves generally in hunting, 
giving great encouragement to learning, and hearing 
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ctiuses among the people in person. This practice con- 
tinned as long as the kingdom lasted ; for Livy says of 
Persens, the last king, that he sat in an ivory chair, hear* 
ing alt sorts of caases, even those of but little conse- 
quence. Great familiarity between the princes and the 
people is remarkable throughont the history. Alexan* 
der'is familiar, intercourse with the individuals of his 
amy is Often mentioned ; no one passing unnoticed or 
unrewarded. It is remarked by an historian, that the 
friends of the Macedonian kings were not only compa- 
tiions in war, but associates in empire. After their con- 
quests, the captains were made governors, with the 
court and state of kings. As civil officers, the king's 
secretaries were of much importance; they drew up 
orders, and saw them executed; but the king's seal or 
mgnet, which was on his ring, was generally in his own 
custody. Sometimes, for especial purposes, he delivered 
it to one of his friends, and whatever was sealed with it, 
was sacred and inviolate. The royal physicians were of 
Mgh consideration in the court, and ranked as familiar 
friends. When the kings were sick, the people, even to 
the meanest, offered vows, and made appearances of 
sorrow as for a near relation ; and, in like manner, as 
for a relative, they mourned their death. 

The Macedonians are described as strict in their mo-^ 
rals, and religious after the manner of the times: the 
religion not differing from that of the rest of the Greeks, 
abounding in idle superstitions and absurd rites. At all 
times they seem to have been fond of large occasional 
feasts, though generally plain in their living. At these 
feasts no women were admitted, nothing said at them 
was to be repeated, and the young men might not sit 
-down with them till they had killed a boar fairly with 
their spears, without nets or toils. In the exercises 
common to Greece, such as wrestling and boxing, they 
seem to have excelled ; also in a sort of military dancing, 
which is described as very graceful. 

The only law of Macedon was the decree of the mo-^ 
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Darch ; but in capital cases, jndgroeDt was ^ven by the 
anny after a fur and open trial. In doubtful cases, the 
torture was permitted ; and certainly, in the reign of 
Alexander, the blood of his countrymen was as freely 
shed as that of his enemies. The punishments were 
various; sometimes the criminal was struck through with 
darts, sometimes crucified with the bead downwards ; at 
other times thrown chained together into riyera; but that 
which seems to have been the legal and most frequent 
mode, was stoning to death, when the army, who had 
been the judges, were also the executioners. 

The Macedonian language differed very much from 
the Greek. It spears in history that the Greeks, who 
served in Alexander's army, did not undeistand a dis- 
course delivered in the Maoedoman tongue* 

War and conquest being the great object of legislatioo 
in Maoedon> as every where eke among the9e fiatiqus^ 
every thing was done to excite military mrdour, and per^-. 
feet military discipline; and no where with more apparent 
success. The Macedonian phalanx proved a match for 
every thing except the Roman legion. The king was 
always the general. When the armies were drawn up^ 
for battle, he was used to make an oration, exhorting the 
soldiers to remember the glory of their ancestors; and. 
he renewed tins address to them» as often as occasion 
offered, after the fight began. If the soldiers were 
pleased with his speech, they signified it by the elasbing 
of their arms; if it did not affect them, they remained 
sUent. When they charged, they cried out Aiala> a word 
with no proper signification, similar to the English hoasa ; 
and when they desired quarter, the method was to hold 
up their spears in the air. They encamped in gmaH 
tents made of skins, two soldiers in a tent; the king had 
one to himself in the centre of the camp, which seems to* 
have consisted of two apartments*— (Hie where the king 
slept, the other where he saw company. After victories 
obtained, th^ king w^ used to reward all who had di»- 
tinguished themselves* Those who died in the field 
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were hoooared with moniiments, and their families fire^d 
from tribute. When disabled for service, the soldiers 
retired with ample provision for themselves and families* 

The Macedonian, like every other history, begins in 
obscurity. As we have declined all the fictitious and 
marvellous parts of history, we need only mention that 
the founder of the kingdom was Caramanus, an Argive ; 
and the period at which he led a body of Greeks to set^ 
tie in these more northern parts, is calculated, though 
without any certainty, to have been about the year 794 
—after the Flood 2205. 

There is little known, or worth recording, during a 
number of succeeding reigns; the events of which were 
probably confined to the extension of the colony by trea- 
ties and engagements with surrounding states, as obscure 
and restricted as themselves; for we hear not of them yet 
among the greater states of Greece. At the time of the 
first Persian invasion, the Macedonians .were of sufiicient 
importance to receive ambassadors from Darius, but not 
toTesist him. They became immediately dependent on 
the Persian princes, but were treated as allies and friends: 
and firom the easy access to Macedonia by the Helles- 
pont, and thence into Greece, their alliance was of im- 
portance to the Asiatic armies. Thus in the invasioh of 
Xerxes we find them again receiving the Persians as 
friends, and forming alliances among their respective 
princes: and when in his retreat that monarch left Mar- 
donius in charge of the remnant of his army, we find the 
Macedonimis and the states immediately connected with. 
thqm, augmenting his forces with 200,000 men. And 
soon after this, we hear of Alexander, the son of a king 
of Macedon, being . sent as ambassador for the Per- 
sians to Athens. Of him it is told, that being present 
at the Olympic games while very young, he was chal- 
lenged as a barbarian who had no right to be present : 
but proving his descent from an Argive, I^e was allowed 
to remain and contend, and . carried off the prize. He 

z 8 
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seeflM ta have been aftevwurchi a dislklgiaihed kiog ia 
his iOWB country, but little is known of his acUoos. 
. The three sons of Alexander, by their ri?alry, iavolted 
Macedon in civil as well as foreign war, in which we find 
the AtbetiiaBS Terr actively interfering. This, brought 
the Lacedaemonians also on the field ;i for every party 
that had to contend with one of these rival citiea,. was 
certain to have recourse to the other. And^ both as asoa^ 
cOBlended for their own i^^andbsemeat, ratkei ^laa 
t^ the state that sought their interference* This seems 
to have been about the condition; of Hacedcm tbrougb- 
nKtny succeeding reigns, tiU, in the year B.C« 360, FfaiKp 
ascended the throne. ^ 

Philip, yet a ohild^ in the tuflftults of the prece&ig 
reign, had been given as a hostage by his brodiier Per* 
dtccas, and sei|t to Thebes. There he was placed in the 
hands of the fomous Epaminondas, of whom he- leamedi 
the. art of war ; and from a F^tbs^orean phibsepher ot 
great reputation, who resided in his bouse, the prkiciples 
oi philosophy. This education, probably, determined 
the chsuracter and after distinction of Philip, and under 
hiin of Macedon. On the death of his brother, being 
about twenty-two years of age, he stole secretly to 
Mad^don, where he found an infant on the throne, the 
people dejected and in confusion; disagreeing among 
themsdves, and expecting foreign invasion. With the 
full consent of the nation, he was placed on the throne, 
and quickly changed the colour of affairs by his prudence 
in legislation and success in war; particularly against 
the Illyrians, one of the boldest and most warUbe people 
iU) those parts,, who had 6ften been victorious over 
Macedon, but nOw, were subdued, and obliged to give 
hack their previous conquests. 

Philip, from giving security to his kingdom, proceeded 
to procure its augmentation ; attaching hia nearer and 
weaker neighbours first, such as the- independent cities 
of Amphipolis, Pydna, and Potid^a. The more distant 



a)iA formidiible were ndt pioykleet eaougb to ifesi^ iu 
its beginDiogs a po^wor that wQuld soon defy resistatfee:. 
and BotwitkstaodUig al) the r-^BaosstraDces aiid ji»t pre- 
dieluHis ef Demestbeiies» tiie Atbenians could oot be 
peraaaded to defend tbese small states ag^tinat tba. ean 
(^roaebmea^ of the MacedODians* 
. PhiUp advanced therefore ; and bis next step waa to 
pesseat himsdf of the couatrj between the ri^eiSK Stry* 
moB and Nessas, where lay the extensive gold wtiies we 
hawe mentioned. This possession, moi^e than anything 
elae, contribuled to his after successes ; the lar^ re^-: 
mtehe extracted from it, enabled him ajtonce tomaiar' 
tain bis armies, and bribe his (&nemjLes; of whoa^ 
throttghout Greece^ the chi^f men were detected in ac- 
QQfiling. tt<»iey froos^ him to promote his views. 

lathe year B.C. 356, Philip, then in the field, re- 
Geivedt adfiriee that his wife Olympias, daughter of Neop«^ 
WIenHis, king of Epirus, had a son, the fanious Alexa^^ 
dmr^ born at PeUa« The conftision that existed in 
Greeee at this time, ,by reason of the Phoeian or 
snored war, was very favourable to Philip*s advances. 
Io<B.C..353,. he first marched into Tbessaly, under pre* 
tB%t o£ redressing grievances among the petty princes 
who were contending with, each other, and) oppressing 
t^ .people. Successful there against the Phocians^* 
who espoused. an opposing partj, the Macedonian, as he 
had promised, left the cities of Tbessaly free, and pro- 
ceeded for^ward to attack the Phocians. Since the de*' 
iGaat of the Pecsian armies at Plataea,. no Macedonian 
prince had. attempted to enter Greece; and the Athe- 
i^iaos,. apprised of his intention to pass the Pylce, 
marched with the utmost expedition^ took possession 0f 
the passes, and obliged him for this time to return to 
Mlicedon. It was probably on this occasion, that Philip 
perceived the necessity, of subduing Athens^ before he 
could enjoy the empire he a&pired to; and at the same 
time that he augmented bis armies, and prepared a fleet 
to annoy their settlements and disturb their commerce^ 
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begeOy by large appointmentSy to hire the orators and 
statesmeD of the republic to his service. 

In 350, we find Philip engaged with the OlintfaiaDSy 
against whom, after two years' contest, he prevailed ; aod 
exhibited splendid games, and distributed rich rewards, 
in honour of his victories : gaining favour everywhere by 
affable manners, and abundant distributions of money. 
This prince was now of sufficient consequence to be ap* 
pealed to by the cities engaged in the Phocian war ; and 
having succeeded in deceiving the Athenians by promises 
and treaties, he took the opportunity of passing Thermo- 
pylce, without it being known against whom he meant to 
turn his forces. Immediately on finding hims^ in 
Greece, he commanded his soldiers to crown themselv^es 
with laurels, and marched into Phocis, unexpected and 
unresisted ; thus putting an immediate termination to a 
war that had engaged all Greece in arms. The fate of 
the captive Phocians he referred to the decbion of the 
Amphictyoaic council, by which they were subjected to a 
heavy tribute, and forbidden the use of horses or arms, 
till they repaid the money they had taken from the tem- 
ple of Apollo, the original cause of the war. B.C. 346. 

This appears to have been one of the most important 
achievements of Philip's life, as it gained him honour 
and influence in Greece, where it was esteemed an act 
of piety towards the gods, and procured him admittance 
to the Amphictyonic Council. Athens alone perceived 
nothing but treachery and danger in the act ; and was 
much disposed to declare war against Philip, now that it 
had become dangerous and impolitic to do so. 

Philip, after further successes in Illyria and Thrace, 
and invited by Thebes, Argos, and Messene, showed an 
intention to enter the Peloponnesus — but the union of 
Sparta and Athens to oppose him, obliged him for the 
present to forego the enterprize. Conc^uest, however, 
was his perpetual object, and he went on augmenting Ins 
forces ; and appointing Alexander regent in his absence, 
led them to an attack upon the cities of the Hellespont. 
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This absence gave the first occasion to Alexander to dis-^ 
tingoish himself, by repelling sucoessfully some attacks 
from his restless neighbours, who thought to have advan- 
tage in the king's absence. In his enterpri^ upon the 
cities of tfae Hellespont, Philip was harassed abd de* 
feated b; the Athenian fleetsi with which his own wete 
not equal to contend; and by which his trade was. inter" 
rupted, and his maritime cities spoiled* OU^ped there-* 
fore to give up this attempti he turned his arms against 
the Scythians, dwelling northward of those shores, tvha 
refused him a passi^ through their domimons» unless he 
would share with them the spoils he had taken. The 
king, more for the sake of his honour than Us spoils^ 
marched immediately to give them battle. The ei^^-* 
ment was bloody; Philip had his horse killed under hiiti^ 
was wounded and trampled to the grotiold. Atestander 
being then with the army, flew to his assistanoe» eovered 
him with his shiold, and dispersed the eftemy aronnd 
him. Philip remounting, gained a signal victovy, and 
returned to Maeedon as usual, crowned with laurels, 
and received with acclamationsi but in Ims bearl d9»* 
satisfied by the opposition he met ^th from the Athe-^ 
niaos. ' 

What he could not venture by force, the Maeedon 
achieved by artifice^ The Locrkms having giveit aomm 
offence .to the Amphictyonic council, he contrived to 
get himself appointed general^ to execute the decrees of 
the council against them ; and having an army, in prepc^ 
ration, marched it, under pretence of doing, their service^ 
into the very heart of Greece. The object of his deittres 
thus obtained, he made no attack upon the Locrians, but 
took possession of a strong city in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of Attica, whence he could easily enter there. 
The Thebans and Athenians acted on the occasion with 
great promptitude ; they assembled their united forces 
to oppose him, and the famous battle of Chseronea, in 
wUch Philip wfaofiy ^umphed,. was the conseqttence. 

Tkds Philip of Maeedon, with an army of 30^000 foot 
mA 3^000 horse, effected what Xerxes, with his miHions^ 
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had attempted in vaio. He had gained all he wanted in 
Ghreece — the power to direct the states at his pleasure ; 
and fearing no forther opposition thence, was at liberty 
to pnrsne his favoarite project of conquering Persia. 
For this purpose he convoked a general assembly of the 
Greeks, and prevailed with them to enter into his schemes, 
and appoint him generalissimo of all their forces. 
Perhaps this was a reprisal the Greeks had never ceased 
to desire since the unjust attack upon their country made 
by Persia, and therefore not an unacceptable proposal. 

Thus successful in all his wishes, Philip appears at this 
time to have been disturbed only by domestic dissensions. 
For some cause not understood, he divorced his wife 
Olympias, and married Cleopatra, the niece of Attains. 
This, with other circumstances, set the young Alexander 
at variance with his father. Excited by wine and pro- 
vocation,, he drew his swordmpon the king at the nuptial 
feast; and though mischief was prevented by the conr* 
tiers, Alexander was obliged to retire with his mother to 
Epirus. It was not long before he was recalled. His 
conduct towards his father seems to have no justificatioD, 
for Philip had, at all times, preferred and trained him to 
be the sole heir of his dominions. At his birth, he wrote 
thus to Aristotle, under whose care he was placed as 
soon as he was capable of instruction — " You are to 
know I have a son. Ithank the gods for it; not so 
much for that they have given me one, as that he is bom 
contemporary with Aristotle. I promise myself, from 
your care, he will become worthy of succeeding and go- 
verning in Macedon." 



REFLECTIONS 

ON SELECT PASSAGES OF SCRIPTURE. 



J have meat to eat that ye know not q/l— -John iv. 32. 

Jbsus was a man like ourselves«--Jesus could hun- 
ger and could thirst as we do. It was by no exercise 
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of his godhead be was supported through the triab and 
necessities of his humiliation. Jesus was supported, up- 
held and comforted as we are— and when he had bread 
to eat of which the world knew not, it was the same 
bread invisible with which the Father feeds every child 
of his that walks in his Saviour's footsteps. Let not the 
world wonder then, if it find the servant where these dis- 
ciples found the Master — foregoing, forgetting the first 
necessities, the natural desires of humanity, for haste to 
do the will of their Father, and finish the task assigned 
them. If the heart seem full in the midst of destitution 
— ^if the eye be cheerful and the brow composed in the 
midst of disappointment and difiiculty, it is not because 
th^y cannot feel, because they cannot desire, becauise the 
world has not left them comfortless — it is because their 
meat and drink, their first desire and their best delight is 
to do the will of God and to have it done. In sufierings, 
privations, and disappointments, — let hb will be done is 
the spirit's holy sustenance. In darkness, dangers and 
difficulties, ''His will shall be done" is its sweet suffici- 
ent confidence. And let those who know not this as yet, 
whose hearts are sunk with sadness, whose steps are 
failing them for fear — let them but look on Him who 
went the way before them — he hungered even as they 
hungered — they will be fed as he was fed. In measiure 
there was difiference, but none in kind.. Jesus sufiored 
more than all, and he received gprace more abundantly 
^not. in measure as the Scripture says — ^but still he did 
receive it, nor was he more sufficient to himself in bis hu^ 
inanity than we are. And let us seek our food where he 
did — and as he did, supply our deficiency of this world's 
good, and ease the torment of this world's ill, in seeking, 
in doing and loving the Father's will* Be assured it will 
suffice — it has sufficed thousands in their utmost extre- 
mity of ill — it satisfied Jesus first, and has satisfied all 
who have followed in his footsteps since. 
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Sir, I have no inan, when the water is troubled, to put 

me into the |>ao/.— John v. 7. 

CiRCUMSTANCBS, unfavoaraUci ciroamstances, do op- 
portaoitiest do pibua frieod, or miDister, or jadicioas coan- 
sellor^— these are tbe aoswers Jesus heiars^ wheo he asks 
the diseased aod siekeDiog spirit to be made whole. Im- 
poteot iadeedv as he of old» to save aod sanctify them- 
aehas^ though the way of life is before them they enter 
not ; or enteriDg, staod trembliog aad complainiog oa die 
thredioM. lovited, exhorted to go forward, they plead 
their disadvantages, the wast of exteroal help> the inter- 
oourse of the world, aod thm place of abode, aod other 
pecoUajrities of their situation. And believiDg thdr oirn 
idea, they either make themselves easy in a very doubt- 
fal state, or fret themselves to despair lest their oatward 
OQuditioD be their rtiiD. O mark the words of Jesus! 
How simple, how peremptory, how sufficient ! He takes 
DO aecoant of the ttnrty years and eight of crippled infir- 
mity. He makes no mention of the unhelped, an- 
frieoded eondition in which the sick man lay. His only 
question was, ** Wilt thou be made whole?" — ^his only 
answer was, ** A,nse, take np thy bed and walk.'' When 
Jesus offers salvation by his blood, and sanetifieation by 
Us spirit, he does not offer what he cannot give, nor 
needs the aid ef ciroomslance to help him in what he un- 
dertakes. Oh ! do not answer him with buts — ^with eir- 
enmstanees-^^with ii^rmities. Say a willing *^yes" to 
im proposal, and when he bids, arise. There is ncTtbing 
that really impedes our progress in the path of holiness, 
bnt our own dishonesty or mistrust. We like the indo- 
lenee of ear sickness, and are not in a hurry to be whole 
< — or we do not believe that Jesus can make us so 
without any help but his own holy word. And so we lie 
leftering, calculating, wishing, expecting — ^while simple, 
honest, unquestionwg obedience to his word, is all that is 
necessary to our progress. How wise had the cripple 
been, if he had done so. 



They ihai nhienk lying vanities foreake their own 

mercy.-^ONAH ii. 8. 

Jonah had cause to think so, when he had exchanged 
the pare light of heayen for the darkness .of the deep, 
and instead of the garments of prophecy, the waters 
compassed him, and the weeds were wrapped abont his 
head. Others have canse to think so as well as Jonah*— 
and some, perhaps, who are not aware of it — if they 
know they are in the deep, they know not how they came 
there. One of the greatest present mercies regenerating 
grace confers, is the freeing of the spirit from the de- 
ceptions of external things — undeceiving ns as to their 
value, as to their influence on our happiness, and their 
effect upon our minds. To seek nothing of earth, be- 
cause what is of earth is nothing worth the seeking — ^to 
fear nothing from earth, because its weapons are harmless 
against the protection of God — to expect nothing of earth, 
because the falseness of its promises have been exposed, 
and better promises of sweeter expectation received in- 
stead of them — this is thie peculiar happiness of the 
Christian, while waiting the perfecting of his bliss. Bat 
like Joirah, we forsake it, and for those very vanities' 
sake from which it is our peculiar mercy to be freed. 
We go after the things whose worthlessness we know— 
we listen to the lies whose falseness has been exposed to 
us — ^we do homage to the sovereignty from whose slavish 
dominion we are freed. The great things, and proud 
things, and fair things of the world, take our eye, and 
we look after them. The opinions, and commendations, 
and persuasions of men, take our ear, and we becdibe 
intent upon them. Some new scheme of earthly happi- 
ness presents itself, and we are fools enough, after a 
thousand, thousand failures, to set our hearts upon it, 
and pursue it, and become restless with desire for it, and 
repine, perhaps, because we cannot come at it. Then 
&e mercy is gone — the tranquil, elevated, happy feeling 
of independence upon this world's goodi is gone— the 
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raflkiencj of divine love and heavenly expectatioD to 
satisfy the soq1« is gone. And then the heart b^j^ins 
to bewail itself, and wonders what is become of the light 
it had, or sees to be so bright on other bosoms. It feels 
the restless tossings to and fro of an unstable spirit, and 
wonders where is gone the firm foundation of its hopes* 
Disappointments, and anxieties, and mortifications, com- 
pass it about, and it wonders what is the matter that if 
finds no peace. like Jonah, the spirit is in the deep» 
but it knows not how it came there* It does. not remem* 
her that the secret of a Christian's peace, is his emanci* 
pation from the desires, fashions, and contentbus por* 
poses of the world, and must be forfeited, if he will turn 
back to observe them. If any be not enjoying the fraits 
of the Spirit, which are holiness,' and peace, and joy, let 
them consider these words. 

Si quelqu^un parle, quHl parte camme ks oracles de Dieu. 

1 Pierre iv. 11. 

Lb premier devoir que la loi de la charit6 envers oos 
frires exige de nous, est le devoir de la v6rit6. Nous 
ne devons pas ii tons les hommes des soins, des pr6ve* 
nances, des empressements ; nous leur devons k tons la 
v6rit6. Les diff6rentes situations que la naissanee et les 
dignit^s nous donnent dans le monde, diversifient nos 
devoirs k regard de nos fr^res ; celui de la v^rit6, dans 
toutes les situations, est le m6me. Nous la devons. aux 
grands comme aux petits; k nos sujets comme k nos 
mattres; k ceux qui I'aiment comme k cenx qui la hsus- 
sent ; k ceux qui veuleut s'en servir pontre nous, conune 
k ceux qui d^sirent en faire usage pour eux-m&mes. II 
est des conjonctures, oik la prudence permet de cacher 
et de dissimuler Famour que nous avons pour nos fr^es; 
il n'en est point oik il nous soit permis de leur dissimuler 
la v6rit6 ; en un mot, la v6rite n'est point k nous ; nous 
n'en sommes que les t6moins, les d^fenseurs, et les d4- 
positaires. C'est la lumi^re de Dieu qui doit 6clairer 
le monde ; et lorsque nous la dissimulons, nous sommes 



iiijiistes envers oos fr&res k qui elle appartient comme k 
mvLB, et ingrat envers le P^re des lumi^res qui Tarepan- 
dae dans notre ame. Je oonviens qu'il est nn terns de se 
taire et an terns de parler ; et que le z^le de la y6rit6 k 
ses r6g^es et sa mestire : mais je ne youdrois pas que les 
ames qui connoissent DieUy et qui le servent, entendis- 
sent tons les jours les maximes de la religion renvers^es^ 
la reputation de leurs fibres attaqu^e, les abus les plus 
criminels du monde justifies, sans oser prendre les int6- 
rtts de la v6rit6 qii'on d6shonore. Je lie voudrois pas 
que le moiide eAt ses partisans declares, et que J6sus- 
Christ ne pAt trouver les seins; je ne voudrois pas que 
les gens de bien se fissent iine fausse biens^ance de dis- 
simnler les ^garements des p4cheurs, dont ils sont sans 
cesse t&moins; tandis que les p6cheurs regardent comme 
un bon anr de se soutenir devant eux, et de les d($fen- 
dre. Je voudrois qu'une ame fidMe comprit qu'elle est 
redevable qn*k la v6rit6; qu'elle n'est sur la t»rre que 
pour rendre gloire & la verit6; je voudrois qu'elle port&t 
sur le front c^tte noble fierte qulnspire'la grftce ; cette 
<todeur h6roique que produit le m6pris du monde et de 
toute sa gloire; cette liberty gen^reuse et chr^tienne, 
quili'attendrien que les Mens 6temels, qui n'esp^re rien 
que de Dieu, qui ne craint rien que sa propre conscience, 
qui ne manage rien que les int^r^ts de la justice et de la 
charit4^ Je voudrois que la presence seule d'une ame 
juste impos&t silence aux ennemis de la religion; qu'ils 
fespecti»sent le caract^re de la v^rit^ qu'elle doit porter 
grav^e sur le front ; qu'ils cratgnissent sa sainte g6n6ro- 
8it6» et qu'ils rendissent du moins homage, par leur si* 
leoce et leur confusion, k la vertn qu'ils m6prisent en 
floeret Massillon. 
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THE LISTENER.— No, XLVII. 

Ik early spring — ^in that aniniated month, when all 
things return to life, bat that which returns to it neyer 
— ^when all revives, and lives again^and blossoms again, 
and enjoys again, except, that which blooms* bnt once, 
and fades bnt once, and retoms to its delights no more 
-—when every thing is gay, bnt the heart whose wintry 
blighting seems but the sadder, amid the budding 
of surrounding joy — ^In the morning of such a springs 
I was walking by. the^^ side of a stream. A thousand, 
thousand flowers were on its banks, and the bright- 
est of sun*beams on its waters. Attracted by some 
blossom half hidden in the osiers, many a time I stooped 
in eager anticipation of finding somediing new: or, 
deceived by distance, ventured .the unsteady footing of 
the bank, to reach what seemed an unknown plant. 
When attained,' they proved no other than the flowers 
of every meadow, and of every spring, a thousand times 
gathered and despised. They could blow again, and be 
beautifnl again; but they could not bring again the 
eager animation with which curiosity examined them at 
first, or the delight with which the eye of taste dwelt 
first upon tb^ir charms* No — ^it is this impossibility of 
renewingforegone pleasures, this necessity of proceeding, 
that makes the circle- of the returning year so dissonant 
sometimes to th& feelings of humanity, when long and 
deeply tried, and experienced like him of old, in the 
iilBufficiency of this world's pleasures and pursuits; 

Thus was I thinking, when interrupted by the ap« 
proach of one, whom, from the little tin box, and the 
look of research, I perceived to be a botanist also. He 
scarcely approached me, when opening his box with 
carefulness, " If you are a botanist," he said, ** I have 
something worth your seeing." The treasure was soon 
exhibited. It was a flower, or as the unlearned would 
have scad, a weed, of extreme rarity « Bot^moal regis- 
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ten had desciibed its parts and properties ; there were 
circamstances in its formation extremely curious, and 
rpeeoUar to itsetf : but as they are curious only to the 
seientifiCy I need not particularly describe them. This 
plant had been rarely found in Britain; there was no 
beauty in it to an untaught eye, but having heard of it 
as a' rarity, and of the extraordinary formation of its 
parts, to me it had all the charm of novelty and curiosity* 
Pleased with my animated participation in his triumph, 
the botanist generously offered me a share of the booty, 
which I transfered with no small eagerness from his box 
to my own. 

It was enough — ^I sought no more that day. Return* 
ing homeward in all the piide of possession, I opened 
the box to every body I met, and called at every house 
in which I was acquainted, to exhibit this wonder of 
wonders. Alas ! for the vanity of human expectations ! 
The first person I saw was a lady, whose staircase was 
scarcely navigable for the baskets of exotics that jammed 
the turnings — ^whose windows could not be opened, lest 
it should blight the Orange-flowers, nor her doors shut, 
lest it should stifle the Geraniums. With utter scorn 
she looked upon my withered weed. Grown in a ditch, 
and grown in England-~-of what value on earth could 
that be? In vain I told the rarity of the plant, and the 
difficulty of finding it — She wondered, for her part, why 
any one should wish to find it. The next person I saw, 
was a gentleman who expended an income of many 
hundreds upon his gardens and conservatories. His ;ul- 
timate of happiness was to have the greatest variety of 
Hoses, or produce the newest specimen of Geranium. 
To him as much in vain I displayed my proud possession 
•—described in terms of science its secret properties, and 
desoanted on the wisdom of creation, in the curious 
adaptation to their uses, of parts almost too minute for 
human observation. He answered me with the greater 
wonders of his own creation — the strange results of cejr- 
tain grafts and intermixtures — ^medab and priases from 
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the Hortioaltaral Society*— CamilUaB as b^ as a cabbage^ 
and Roses as black as a Sloe*berry« .He: did oot.iM) 
much as drop his eye upon my weed. Hope lived agaia 
wben I got sight of a nataraKst— a man of science— -a 
man who had studied liimaBUS from liis yauth up, aod 
published treatises upon every thing. Well said the 
wise man» ''Pride goes before a fail." While I waa 
getting up my generosity to offer him a part, the natu* 
ralist took my flower, twisted it between his fingers, 
looked at it through his glass, and carelessly returning it 
to the box. said he did not believe it was the plant we 
took it for. 

There is a flower — Heaven's garlands are woven of 
its leaves, and its blossoms are twined through the 
.crowns of immortality. It is not a native of earth. It 
was planted in Paradise, and withered even there. 
Once only, in its perfectness of beauty, it came within 
the reach of mortal men ; blossomed, dropt a seed, and 
disappeared. The transcript of its characters remains. 
The outward form, the secret properties are faithfully 
recorded. Men talk of its beauties and its worth. 
But where is the residue of its growth on earth ? Who 
finds it, who values it, who knows it when they see it I 

I have been desired to write upon Humility. I 
paused awhile, to listen and meditate before I spoke. 
I heard little that could help me in the task — often, 
often, as I heard the word. From one end of society to 
the other, I heard men charge each other with the want 
of it ; but the praise of it fell nowhere — unless on some 
who gave it to themselves. The sensual and the wise, 
standing ever well with themselves, nothing misgiving 
of their ruined state, unconscious utterly of their corrup- 
tion, satisfied with themselves and their deservings, in 
spite of all that Heaven has denounced against them, 
charge the want of Humility on all religious people in 
the mass ; because they pifofess to have a better portion, 
and a fairer hope. Every sect and party of religion 
charges the same fault upon its opponents, for prei- 
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tetidifig to soperidr light and knowledge. Individciaby 
brethren of on^ house, members of oiie body, cry the 
same .eternal ery — and whether like David between th^ 
armies of Israel and Philistia, the bold and gifted ser* 
vaut of the Lord stands oat distingaished and alone, the 
taunt, the wonder and the pride of the surrounding mul- 
titudes — or whether like John in Patmos, cast out and 
banished from the world, the deroted spirit lives alone 
with God, in elevated communion with the things un- 
seen, forgetting aH beside— whether in the- flush of 
youthful zeal, he noises his joyful tidings through the 
world, or in the wreck of a chastised and broken spirit^ 
hid68 himself in silence from its snares — the whisper 
riins the.same*— he wants Humitity. Or leave the voice of 
criticism, and the voice of fame, and speak in secret 
coi^kdence with the christian of himself— -ask him what 
he Wants most, and if he be indeed a christian, he an« 
swecs, that he wants Qumiiity* 

Apparently then there should be no such thing^-K>r it 
should be the native of some unsearched spot — ^or its 
characters should be so doubtful, none can know them. 
I thought upon these things, and remembered my poor 
weed; Nobody knew it — nobody liked it. Could I 
find this ilower of Heaven, and present it to my readers, 
would it share the same fate'^ — I believe it would. 

It did so, when in the full beauty of its heaven-formed 
blossoms, it showed itself upon this bleak and blighting 
world. What acceptance did the humility of Jesus find 
in the perfect pattern e^shibited in his humanity? When 
he spake in the character of greatness and wisdom that 
was his own, he was charged with pride—'' Whom makest 
thou thyself? " — Pride ! Of God he had ipade himself 
man- of Lord of all, he had made himself servant of the 
vilest — his degradation was of his own making, not his 
greatness. When he bent thi& greatness to be the cbm- 
pmiion of the mean, and sate at meat with ptiblicans and 
vsinners — then his humility was meanness, degradation 
unworthy of his diaracter. When he looked tenderly on 
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ber who bathed his feet with tears, taking pleamsre in the 
demonstration of affection from one by whose very touch 
the Pharisee would have thought himself defiled, then 
his humility was ignorance. '' Were this man a prophet, 
he would know this woman is a sinner.'' When he spake 
as never man spake the truth and wisdom of his Father, ' 
then again he was proud — ** Art thou wiser than oar 
father Abraham ? " And in that last and lowest humilia- 
tion, when the sinless died under the obloquy of sin, his 
previous boast, his high pretensions supplied mockery for 
the rabble — pride was the^ first and last reproach of the 
meek and lowly Jesus. 

To those, then, who are so free to charge the children 
of God with want of humility, I would-say, Of this be 
sure, the more you see of it, the less will yon like it. 
The more abundant in any character shall be its growth, 
the less agreeable that character will be to yon. That 
flower you affect to look for^ would seem, if you found it, 
an offensive weed. And if it could be exhibited in the 
saint as perfectly as in his Lord, it would meet with the 
same acceptance now as it did then. You would not 
know it when you saw it, nor like it if shown to you. 

To them who would find and cultivate in their own 
bosoms this plant of Heaven, I would say. Be sure that 
you mistake it not for something else; and ignorantly 
rooting out the holy germ, cherish and foster some ill 
weed instead. It is common to hear people say of them- 
selves, that they are humble before God, but not before 
men. I do not perfectly understand what is meant by this. 
If it means that they are not humble in the sight of men, 
in the opinions of men, let thcMoi remember Jesus was not 
If it means that there is no growth of Humility in their con- 
duct and feelings towards each other, they would do well to 
doubt if there be any before God ; for there is in the heart 
of man no barren principle, however stow may sometimes 
be its growth, and long its fruit in ripening to perfection* 
Depend upon this— 'the features of true Humility are not 
acceptable to the worlds and cannot be ; for they are op 
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posed to it in every thing. If, therieiforcu they sko^ you 
some brilliant flower of their garden, and tell you that itr 
it, believe them not, nor venture to tfansplant it to yonr 
bosom. If they tell you this one is pi^qnd, and that one 
wants humility,, till you begin to think there isi no sucfa 
growth on' earth, and so are disposed to content yourself 
without, again believe them not. There is such a thing; 
and the plant that died in Flaradise, will grow up and 
blossom yet. Now, indeed, it is an obscure and sickly 
thing, cadt out of the garden to hide itself in the waste-^ 
trodden down of the many, and sought of the few with 
carefulness and toil — disot^ned of the wid6, and of the 
proud disliked, and not seldoAt roidt^en of those who 
should have loved it. If we would plant this flower in' 
our bosoms, or rather cheridh it when we find it there, 
for it is of Heaven's planting; we must believe lib testi- 
mony respecting it but the record of Scripture, and no 
example of it, but the character of Jesus. In exact pro- 
portion as our humility agrees with his, its ohcuracters are 
true — ^in that in which it diiSers,; they are false, and our 
plant is spurious. If y^t it bears no flower, are its leaves 
the same ? If yet it is bare and leafless, is its stem the 
same? If it have no stem, nor ought that is visible 
without, is the root, is the seed of our Humility what 
Jesus^s was ? 

I shrink irom ian attempt to describe this beautiful 
thing. I see it in all its loveliness depicted in the Scrip*- 
tntb. If I add any thing to it, I sh4ll give it a charao*- 
ter it has not; if I omit any thing, I shall deprive it of 
its parts ; and either way mislead. The utmost I can 
venture, is to drop a hint or two, that may remove the 
prevailing errors of those who are in search of it. 

One essential of Humility must be a just appreciation 
of ourselves. Were it possible to think worse of bur-< 
selves than v^e deserve, that would be no feature of Hu* 
miHty. Tbe pure spirits are not proud, because they 
see in themselves no impurity; though they would be 
proudf did they think that purity was of themselves^ 
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when they reeeired it all from Gh>d. Neither the sdtat,' 
who has sufficient proof of God's pardoning love, is 
proud, because he knows and says, he is the heir of ever- 
lasting life; though he would be so, did he' think he had 
the promise for any deserving of his own. 

To man in himself this is not impossible; for his ini- 
quity is deeper than he ever yet has fathomed. He, 
therefore, who thinks worst of himself, is in this respect 
most humble ; because he is nearest to the just appre- 
ciation of his character. ' And as every man has more 
Qpi>ortunity of taking the due measure of his own cor- 
ruption than that of any one beside, I doubt if Anj one 
is really humble till he thinks there is not a living being 
so unworthy as himself. From the want of this humili^ 
comes all that anger, that impatience, that bitterness, 
that malignant speaking against others' sin, which a grow- 
ing knowledge of our own will shame to silence. 

A.dother essential of Humility, is a just appreciation of 
our circumstances; by which I intend all that is not 
within oar own responsibility, whether intellectual or 
extrinsic. The prince who should please to suppose 
himself a peajsant, and act the part of one, would show 
no humility by doing so; nor the man of talent, nor the 
scholar, who has spent his life in study, should he profess 
to know less than the unlettered hind, and be led by his 
judgment when he ought to have guided him with his 
own. He is humble, when justly appreciating what he 
is in comparison with those around him, he knows that 
the distinctions of wealth, and rank, and intellect, are of 
no intrinsic value to-day, and will be gone to-morrow — 
and feels more shame for the use of them, than pride in 
the possession — ^and takes no more glory to himself for 
his endowments, than he would give to a servant whom 
he should lade with gold to do his errands ; but rather 
carries them, as the pack-horse some precious load — a 
charge, but no honour. This is the humility, the want 
of which produces so much arrogance and contempt; the 
pride of birtb» and wealth, and intellect, and that eager 



aspiring after them, which gives birth to ambitbo, jea- 
lousy, and strife ; ail which will cease or diminish as the 
virtue grows. 

Another character of Humility^ is to be content that 
others should justly appreciate us also. O how slow is 
this fair bud in blowing ! How long after a man has dis- 
covered his own obliquity, does he shrink and writhe 
under the slightest touch of blame. What subterfuges, 
what artifices he makes use of to pass himself for some* 
thing that he is not ; and how indignaot, how abashed, 
when his infirmities are exposed. And how long after 
he professes to despise the world's distinctions, does he 
struggle to pass in it for something — to hide his igno* 
ranee, his meanness, or his poverty. What bitterness 
is in bis heart against those who speak ill of him— though 
they cannot speak a hundredth part the ill he knows. 
What pangs of wounded pride when he is treated as an 
inferior, or refused the deference he is aiming to attain. 
Hence all our haughty vindications* our impatience of 
reproof, oar undue pretensions — hence all those licensed 
falsehoods, with which men cover from each other the 
thoughts q{ their hearts and the secrets of their houses 
— ^the thousand schemes and devices they have recourse 
to, to seem what they are not, and conceal what they 
are. Humility is the parent of simplicity and trnlh; 
he who is really convinced that he is nothing, will 
not very long care to be thought something. 

Another character of Humility, and the last I shall 
speak of, is duly appreciating ourselves and our circum* 
stances, to be content with them. Man cannot bear to 
see himself so corrupt, so dependent, so helpless to all 
good — not for that he hates corruption, but because he 
does not like to lie thus low. He cannot bear to owe 
every thing to mercy, and will perpetually be pleading 
some little merit of his own, because his pride does not 
like to give all the glory to another. Real Humility will 
teach him to be content to loathe himself, that he may 
better love the Lord who saved him; and he will be- 
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eome in love with the dependence that obliges him to 
receive all things from his Father^s bounty. In respect 
of circamstances, there is a very snbtle pride I have ob- 
served, in people who think meanly of themselves, of 
their pretensions and attainments, and so might fancy 
themselves very humble. But they are impatient of any 
one who excels them — they cannot endure to be super- 
seded — ^they look with almost malignant envy on their 
superiors in talent or condition — and fret themselves 
with perpetual uneasiness about their own inferiority. 
This is not humility. Witness its fruits. Detraction, 
envy, tenacious sensibility of aflPronts, jealous suspicion 
of neglects, and impatient yearnings against providence 
for denying us advantages we are not satisfied to be 
without. Humility will silence these. It knows we 
have no claim to what we have, much less to more — it 
wonders why providence gives anything, not why it gives 
so little— and having used our talents to so little pur- 
pose, it is grateful that diey were not more. 
' Such, it appears to me, are the principal branches of 
that heaven-planted root. Many'ocoloured indeed are 
the blossoms they put forth, to bless the world that 
disregards them ; acceptable to God, but of litde 
beauty in the estimate of men. It is easy to perceive 
that sentiments like these would be sufficient to consti- 
tute the principle of Humility ; and however far they lie 
beyond the reach of human scrutiny — and they are be- 
yond the reach of any scrutiny but God's — ^the heart that 
is possessed by them is humble in his sight, whatever 
men may think of it. To ourselves and to each other the 
(existence of the principle of Humility, like that of every 
other principle, can be verified only by the manifesta- 
tions of its fruits, I am not afraid, however, that these 
should long be wanting, where sentiments such as I have 
described are really implanted in a bosom. There may 
be no flower — there may be no bud — there may be no 
full-blown leaf-*-the careless may walk over the poor 
feeble weed^ and the wise be doubtful of its chaiac- 
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ten. But let the blessed possessor cherish his hea- 
venly treasure-^there may be quite enough even 
yet to identify its worth. Sentiments sach as I have 
described are not easily mistaken — they can hardly 
escape detection in careful self-examination — ^if found 
they cannot well deceive, for they never yet inhabited 
an unregenei^te heart, and amid all the world calls 
virtue, there is nothing that in the least resembles them. 
The seasons will pass^ the dews of heaven will fall, and 
the beams of love increase — ^it will grow up and blossom^ 
and no man hereafter shall deny it — the fairest ornament 
of a safer paradise. Though all to each other, and each 
one to himself denies the claim, and with but too much 
reason^ seeing its niggard growth, I doubt not that God 
beholds in many a bosom the germ of this celestial 
flower; so altered in its nature now, that where once it 
couhl not live« sinee Jesus planted it it cannot die. 
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LORD C0BiiAM.( Concluded.) 

They went to the king with a most grievous complaint, 
like as they did in his father^s lime, that in every quarter 
of the realm, by reason of Wicklifie's opinions and the 
smd Lord Cobham, were wonderful contentions, rumours, 
tumults, uproars, confederations, dissentions, divisions, 
differences, discords, harms, slanders, schisms, sects, se- 
ditionSy perturbations, perils, unlawful assemblies, vari- 
ances, strifes, fightings, rebellious rufflings, and daily 
insurrections. The church, they said, was hated; the 
diocesans were not obeyed ; (he ordinaries were not re- 
garded ; the spiritual officers, as suffragans, archdeacons, 
chancellors, doctors, commissaries, officials, deans, law- 
yers, scribes and summoners, were everywhere despised ; 
the laws and liberties of holy church were trodden under 
£6ot ; the christian faith was ruinously decayed ; God's 
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mrrioe vrm hMghed to ^tt»m, the "spirifaftl'jtivbdiclfblk, 
atttborityy faooofuf, power, policy, lairs,- rites, ceremonies, 
ottrseS) keys, censares, and cMonical sanctions of jAe 
clMiveii were liad in utter oonfempt: so tliat all in a 
MMier was eonelo noogbt.'' ^ 

Of <bis fennidaMe catalogvfe of IBs, iheeanse was^e* 
elaredlobe, *<tliat tile ^ei^tfeks and kxBdrdsef Wick- 
liRb's opinio A were amffered to pivaefa abiroad so boldfy, 
to gather conTeRfteles tinto tlieiii, to keep sefaools ifi 
BMn's iiooses, to make books, compile tr^tisres, and 
write bdliets ; to teacii privately in angles and comers, as 
In woods, fields, nreadow^, paestares, grores, aad in ca?es 
of tbe ground. This wonld be, tbey said,' a destmctidQ 
to tbe comim^nwealtb, a snfoi^rsion to fbe land, «tnd an 
otter decay of the kii^^s estate royal, if remedy were 
not sought in time. And this was their pbUcy, to cou- 
ple the king'is authority with that they had done in tfaefr 
former counsel of craft, and so to make it thereby the 
stronger: for they perceived themselves very far too 
weak else, to firilow i^;iibst their enemies ttaot they had 
so largely enterprised/' 

To condemn Lord CoBbam and tbe bible, was the 
easy remedy prt^posed for so ttticb mischief. And 
*^ upon ibis eompk^ the king iounediat^ leatled a par- 
liament at Leidestieri, Tt migbt not be in those days 
holden at Westminster, for the. great finne tbat the Losd 
Gebbam hud, boAin London and tibaot (be iity^ in 
tke Kaid parliaaeiit^ tbe king BKi4e tfaia mos^ bhfsphMMW 
and cra^ aot,^ to be as a kNr .for ever t That m b mst m i %t 
sboald n^ tbe ^tipiBrm imthe mother tong»e, inVuAi 
was the»t?alkid IVirickbff^li learning, they sboaM ibffliito 
land, cattle, body, file, asd gMds, from their k«ir» to 
e V er» and so b^ eeod^wmed for faeroAcka ta€kKl, eaMari es 
to tbe cr^'wn, and hhM errant* tuaitots to tbe taad." 
. Upon tkie issaing of tiHadecToe> it is aMJUed, '^fifimy 
fled oat' of the land into G ei aw M i yv Bobenm^ ^anee^ 
Spaw, Portugal, aodvinto tbe kiogdeat of Se«tiaaid» 
Wales, aadli^i^'w^iabiDg'tiiieiejBKUOtyttafrvetsiilgaisdi 
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dkeir fal$e kingdom, too loiig to write. In tke January 
followipg, was Sir Roger Acton^ Master Jobo BrowB^ 
Sir John Beverley, and thirty-six wore, of whom the 
more part were gentlemen of birth, eonvieted of heresy 
by the Bishops, and condemned of treason by the tempo-* 
cality, aiid according to the act, were first hanged^ and 
then burnt in the said St. Giles's Fields." 

In the mean time Lord Cobham escaped from the 
Tower by night, and concealed himself four years ta 
Wales. About the year 1417, a reward having beea 
offered for his appr^nsion, be was seized, a»d sent 
up boiled to London. Brought befor^e the Ix>rds, and 
charged with his former convictioB, ** refusing to answer 
thereto in his i^xcuse^ he was adjudged a traitor to tb|t 
I^mg and the realmv ^ sentenced to be cam^d toitbo 
Tower of l4>ndoii, and theoce to be drawn through Lon- 
don to the qew gallows in Saint Giles^ aad there to b^ 
hanged, and burned hanging*'* 

Lord Cobham remaiised a month or two imprisoned, 
^rendering thanks to God, that he had so appointed him 
to spjSer for bis name's sake. And upon Uie day ap« 
pointed, be was bropght out of the Tower, with his arms 
bound behind hjm, having a very cheerful countenance. 
Then was he laid upon a hurdle, as if be had been a 
most grievous traitor to the crown, and- so drawn to St^ 
Giles's Fields, where they had set up a new pair oi* 
gallows* And as he was coming to the place of e^ocur 
tioor and was taken from the hurdle^ be fell down 
devoutly upon his knees» desiring Almighty God to for-' 
give bis enemies. Then stood he up and beheld the 
multitude, exhorting them in most godly manner^ to fol^ 
low the laws of God written in the scriptures, and 
in anywise to beware of such teachers as they see 
contrary to, Christ in their conversation and living, with 
Doany other special counsels. Then was he banged up 
theri by the middle in chains of iron, and so consumed 
alive in the fire, praisiqg the name of God as long as bh 
Ufi^ l^ted. In the ond bo commended his «oul into ih» 
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hands of God, and so departed hence most christianly, 
his body resolved into ashes. And this was done in the 
year of oar Lord 1418, which was the sixth year of the 
reign of king Henry V., the people there present show- 
ing great dolour. How the priests that time fared, 
blasphemed,' and cursed, requiring the people not to 
pray for him, for that he departed not in the obedience 
of their pope, it were long to write. Right dear, saith 
David, in the sight of God, is the death of his true ser- 
vants. Thus resteth the valiant christian knight Sir 
John Oldcastle, under the altar of God, which is Jesus 
Christ, among that goodly company, which in the king- 
dom of patience suffered great tribulation with the 
death of their bodies, for his faithful word and testimony, 
abiding there with them, the fulfilling of their whote 
number, and the full restoration of his elects. The 
which he grant in effect at his time appointed, which is 
one God eternal ! Amen." 

We cannot forbear adding a few records of the suo 
ceeding times, marking the progress of the refbrmatioa 
in England, previous to the appearance of Luther^s 
writings ; a beautiful picture of the light of truth, strug- 
gling with the darkness of bigotry and superstition. 

** As the light of the Gospel began more to appear, and 
the number of the professors to grow, so the vehemence 
of persecution, and stir of the bishops began also to in- 
crease. Whereupon ensued great perturbation and 
grievous affliction in divers and sundry quarters of this 
realm. And this was before the name of Luther was 
heard of in these countries among the people. Certes 
the fervent zeal of those Christian days seemed much 
superior to these our days and times : as manifestly may 
appear by their sitting up all night in reading and hear- 
ing, also by their expenses and charges in buying of 
books in English: of whom some gave five marks, some 
more, some less, for a book. Some gave a load of hay 
for a few chapters of St. James or of St. Paul in English, 
tn which rarity of books and want of teachers, thisi one 
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thing I greatly marvel and muse at, to note it^ the regis- 
ters, and to consider how the word of trath notwithstand- 
ing did multiply so exceedingly, as it did amongst them. 
Wherein is to be seen, no doubt, the marvellous work- 
ings of God's power. For so I find and observe in con- 
sidering the Registers, how one neighbour, resorting and 
conferring with another, eftsoon with a few words of iheir 
first or second talk, did win or turn their minds to that 
wherein they desired to persuade them, touching the 
truth of God's word and his sacrament. To see their 
travails, their earnest seeking^ their burning zeal, their 
reading, their watchings, their sweet assemblies, their 
love and concord, their godly living, their faithful mar- 
rying with the faithful, may make us now in these our 
days of free profession to blush for shame." 

" To Robert Wisdom, it was objected in the year 
1540, among other articles, that he said, ' I trust to 
God to see the day, that maids will sing Scripture at 
their wheels, and ploughmen at their plough.' To which 
charge he answered, ' I thank God, through my Lord 
Jesus Christ, I have seen that day." Of another s*ifferer 
it is said, * The crimes whereupon he was examined and 
confessed, were these; that he had been five times with 
William Sweeting in the fields keeping beasts, bearing 
him read many good things out of a certain book. '" 

** In the year 1532, Thomas Harding, about Easter 
holidays, when the other people went to the ehareh, took 
his way into the 'woods, there solitarily to worship the 
true living God in spirit and in truth. Whiere, as hfe was 
occupied in reading a book of English prayers, leaning 
or sitting upon a stile by the wood'ls side, it chanced that 
one did espy him where he was, and came in great haste 
to the ofiicers of -the town, declaring that he had seen 
Harding in a wood, looking on a book. Whereupon 
immediately a rude rabble of them, like mad men, ran 
desperately to his house, to search for books ; and in 
searching, went so nigh, that under the boards of his 
floor, they found certain English books of Holy Scrip- 
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ture. "Whereupon this godly father, with his books, w^ 
brought before Johu Longland, bishop of Lincoln. The 
event was, that he was burned as a relapsed heretic. 
Such as died in prison, we are told, were wont to be 
thrown out to dogs and birds, as unworthy ot Christian 
burial. A,nd yet, all this their merciless command not- 
withstanding, sonje good men there were, which buried 
those commonly who were thrown out in like sort, whom 
they were wont privily by night to cover; and many 
times the archers in the fields standing by, and singing 
together psalms at their funeral." 
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CONVERSATION XXllL 

Iron Sand— Fuller's Earth— Meteoric Iron— Itoq OFC—Umber— 
Ochre— Loadstone— Pyrites— Chert — Weald Clay — Petworth 
Marble — Vi vi para. 

Annb.-tI think we must be approaching to the 
Chalk formation, which I have long been expecting with 
same curiosity. It has an appearance in nature so diffe- 
rent from every other, and so often presenting itself in 
our Landscape. 

Mrs. L. — ^We have yet an intervening Stratum, or 
rather a series of Strata, for there is a succession of many 
beds, which fills up the space between the Oolites and 
the Chalk ; to the depth, in the greater part of their 
course, of not less than 1000 feet. These are the Sili- 
ceous Sands, which are universally to be found under 
the Chalk ; and where the Chalk ceases, form the soil of 
very extensive tracts of country ; particularly in our 
Southern Counties, where these Strata can best be 

studied. 

The lowest bed of this formation is the Iron Sand, of 
a deep ferruginous hue, derived from the quantity of 
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Oxide of Iron contaiued in it. A bed of Clay divideis 
this Sand from one above it, called tbe Green Sand 
Formation, on account of a substance of a greenish 
coloar that pervades it. Above this, is a bed of what is 
called Chalk Marie, which seems to be little else than an 
admixture of the Chalk above, and the Sand below it. 

Mat. — ^These, then, are the rich red cliffs that occur 
alternately with the white Chalk Cliffs on the coast of 
Sussex. 

Mrs. L. — ^Tbey are so; and there is no place in 
which they can be so well examined as in the neighbour* 
hood of Hastings. The tracts of Iron Sand at once 
strike the eye, by the deep red-brown of the soil ; though 
where the Iron happens to be less abundant, they be- 
come yellow, or even of a light buff. Often, the Iron 
contained in this Sand was of suflScient quantity to 
make it worth working as an ore, when there was suffi- 
cient wood in the country to afford fuel for melting it on 
the spot. But as that is not now the case, and it is too 
expensive to bring coal for the purpose, I believe no 
iron-works remain in tbe southern counties. 

The Iron Sand often contains considerable quantities 
of Fossil Wood, and even regular beds of wood-coal: 
a circumstance that has led to expensive, but useless 
efforts, to dig coal at Bexhill in Sussex. 

Annb. — But might it not be possible to find coal-mines 
there ? 

Mrs. L. — ^As Coal seems to be the result of some 
mineralizing process on decayed vegetable substances, 
it is natural that small quantities, more recent than the 
great formation, should occur. But it is equally impro- 
bable, that it should be found in any sufficient quantity 
to be worth diggiug; because so immense a quantity of 
vegetable ruins was necessary to produce it, that nothing 
bat the destruction of the vegetable world, and that 
again and again, as appears in the great Coal Forma- 
tions, would be sufficient to supply tbe materials for a 
Coal mine to form itself, even if the circumstances were 
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favoorabla ; as oertainly io these beds there are maay 
resemblances to those in which the. Coal was formed. 

Bedj of Fuller's Earthy which occasionally alternate 
with the Iron Sand« have been extensively worked in 
Bedfordshire. You remember our forioer mention of 
this tobsUnce t 

ANN£U-^Ye9 — 83 one of the Steatite or SoapHEitone 
&mily«. It seems tp have no place of its own^ but to 
mix itself with other substances. 

Mitg^. L, — Not so much to mix with them, as to occur 
occasionally between their beds ; for it is always a sepa- 
rate and distipct mass; in the same maoner aa the 
metals, and several other most important substances 
oocur. 

If AT.— You promised^ I think, tp give us more par* 
ticulars of Iron, attd the forms under which it appears. 

MftS. L-^The forms in which Iron shows itself are 
almost innumerable. li mixes with most of the sub- 
stances fpund in the earth, and i& supposed to supply the 
colouring to many of them. Of its more obvious forms 
I will show you a few specimens. Pure native Iron has 
rarely, if ever, b^een found ; except in those extraordinary 
meteoric balls, found occasionally in different parts of 
the world, and seeming to have fallen from the atmos- 
phere ; but of wliich the origin is quite inexplicable. 
The common Iron Ore of England is the Clay Iron 
Stone, a hard, smooth, dark stone, which you would take 
for flint ; from which the metal is extracted by burning, 
with considerable labour and expense. Fig. 1, Plate 1. 
Another species of Iron is Umber, used in painting, of 
which the natural appearance is nearly the same as the 
above, but redder. Ochre of various kinds is an Oxide 
of Iron. Fig, 2. Many species of Iron are strongly 
magnetic, particularly the meteoric balls I have men* 
tioned ; and the Natural Loadstone, which yon will like 
to see. Fig. 3. The Iron Pyrites, a compound of Sul- 
phur and Iron, which so frequently presents itself among 
the different Strata we have been speaking of, is found 
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in nodules and other regular shapes ^ and when broken, 
has the appearance of rays proceeding from a centre; 
Fig. 4. It often forms itself upon shells and other re- 
mains, assuming their shapes, and forming on them many 
beautiful fossil specimens. The Hematite is another form 
of Iron Ore, of polished lustre, Fig. 5. And there are 
many more, forming beautiful minerals, if not useful 
substances. 

To return to our observations on the Iron Sand. At 
Ashbumham, and other parts of Sussex, the Stone has 
been found solid enough for masonry, and is quarried for 
that purpose ; but more generally it is not so. Specimens 
of Hematite are found in it. Also nodular concretions 
of Iron Ore, containing a nucleus of loose sand* 
Also Chert and Quartz Crystals are found in some beds. 
Many organic remains also, of the kinds you have 
afaready seen, and very beautiful Spongitee. 

Mat. — ^You mention Chert, and the word has taken 
my attention elsewhere, as one I do not understand. 

Mrs. L. — It is a mineral of the Quartz family ; a 
variety of the Hornestone with which you have before 
been made acquainted ; containing often animal remains 
of a crystalline texture; seeming to be between the 
Quartz and Calcareous Spars. 

The substance next above the Iron Sand is the Clay 
that separates it from the Green Sand, generally called 
Weald Clay, as being best displayed in the Wealds of 
Kent, Surrey, and Sussex. Its appearance varies from 
a dark' tenacious Clay, to an earthy blue Marie. It con- 
tains layers of calcareous concretions, full of shells of a 
species of Yivipara. The interior of these shells is usu- 
ally filled with Calcareous Spar ; and the cement being 
firm enough to take a polish, masses are occasionally 
wrought for ornamental purposes, and form what is well 
known in our gothick buildings, by the name of Petworth 
Marble. It is little worked at present, being so liable 
to break, it can only be worked in large masses. The 
principal organic contents of Hie Weald Clay are th6 
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Vivipara, which being io its r«c«ot state « ftesfc- 
water shell, has led to the aupposition thai the Clay 
mast have been deposited by an itiandatio« of fresh 
water : but that it is really the same species a» the xe<»at 
Vivipara. seems not positively ascertained. This fonna- 
tion covers broad, uniform vallies, seWonL risiiig into hiila 
of any considerable height^. 

The last substance of these Sandy deposits, is the 
Crreen Saod— important from its quantity, and the nwn- 
ber and beauty of its organic ressaias : hut we mmt 
defer the description of thejga. till ow^ ofi|3it coav^ewatioji* 



SEBIBS OF ESSAYS ON TRE SUBJBCT OF 

ARCHITECTURE. 



ISSAT THE FOURTH. 



INDIAN AECHlTECTURfi, 

In tracing the progress of Architecture, some notifi0 
is du^ to the ancient Temples of India, those im^i^nse 
excavations, more wonderful even than the loassy ff^ 
bcieks of Egypt, mi possibly more ancient; thoi^ it 
has h^en considered probable that the art was received 
(hence by the Hindoos, from the circumstance of the 
Sphinx being found among their statues. There ia op 
bistpry of eith^, except a legend of the country, which 
cohorts that the temples of Elora were executed io 4W 
TaghU hy a race of gia/).ts« 

Here the idea was not to. withdraw the material from 
the native bed, and stone by stone to erect the edifice; 
hut, as it stood, to form the building out of the solid rocl^, 
without detaching any part of it: for of the hupdreds of 
figures and other ornaments that adorn these temples, not 
Qjfe is separated entirely from the rock. 

To4escribe ihosB Wioinlerful excavAtiona U n^t irithiff 
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ttifr Htafis of our plflti. W^ shall'oiily briefly remark on 
their character and extent, and give a few specimens of 
the architecture. The date of them is not pretended to 
be known, even by the tradition of the country — a suffi- 
<iiedt evidence of their immense antiquity, when we con- 
sider the time thsit mo^t have been consumed, and the 
mimber of hands employed, to scoop out of the solid 
n>cks such extensive caverns, and by the slow operation 
of tii^ chissel to form such massy columns and innumera- 
ble igm'es — achievements not likely to be soon forgot- 
ten. It has been calculated fhi&t the excavations at Sal- 
sette ^ould employ 40,000 men tor 40 years. 

The temple at Etephanta h described to be about 120 
feet square, and 18 feet high. "The fabrick of solid 
rock is supported by four rows of pillars of beautiful pro- 
portion, but of an order of Architecture totally different 
from that of Greece and Rome. Each column stands 
upon a square pedestal, and is finely fluted; but instead 
of being cylh)drical, gradually bulges out towards the 
centre. The capital is also fluted, and is described as 
having the appeamnce of a cushion pressed flat by the 
weight of the superincumbent mountain. Fig. 1. Plate 4. 
is a' representation of this very ancient order. Over the 
tops of these columns there runs a stone ridge cut out of 
the rock, tesembMng a beam, about a foot in thickness, 
richly dddrned with carved work. Along the sides of 
the cavern are ranged colossal statues to the number of 
forty or fifty, each twelve or fifteen feet in height, of 
^act symmetry, and though they are as round and pro- 
minent as the life, none of them are detached from the 
maifi torck. 9ome of these figures have on their heads 
a kind of pyramidal helmet; some have crowns decora- 
ted with jewels, and others only curled or flowing hair. 
Many have four or six hands, with which they grasp the 
various symbols of justice, of war, or peace. Some 
have aspects of terror, others are mild and benignant, 
while others express anguish and dejection» Most are 
adorned with ear-rings, collars, belts, and biac^Iets, as 
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of precious stones^ and are dressed in the present fashion 
of India. Great numbers of animals, are also intro- 

duced." 

At Salsette the caverns are hewn in the side of the 
hill. The front is described as carved into stories or 
galleries, to separate ranges of apartments, to the num- 
ber of three hundred. The largest of these pagodas is 
said to be 40 feet high, with an arched roof, supported 
by 35 massy pillars of an octagonal form, of five feet dia- 
meter; the capitals and bases ornamented with figures 
of elephants, horses, &c., executed with exactness and 
skill. The portico is very spacious, in which are two colos- 
sal statues, 27 feet in height, of excellent proportion, 
placed on each side of the entrance to the temple. It is 
thought that most of the ornamental sculpture, like the 
Egyptian, was originally painted. 

Of the excavations in the Elora Mountains, which 
have been seldom seen, still more extraordinary descrip- 
tions have been giv'en, as to beauty, number and extent; 
the architecture being much of the same character. We 
there hear of a stupendous Temple, with all its 
parts perfect and beautiful, standing firm on its native 
rock, but separated from the surrounding mountain by 
an area 250 feet deep and 150 feet broad. In the centre 
of this deep area the Temple rises about 100 feet; its 
length 145 feet by 62 broad; having well-formed door- 
ways,, windows, staircases, to its upper floor, containing 
fine large rooms of a smooth and polished surface, regu- 
larly divided by rows of pillars; the whole mass being 
about 500 feet in circumference. Around the area are three 
galleries of rooms, supported by pillars and full of gigan- 
tic figures, and connected by bridges with the centre 
Temple. And this we are told is but one of many of equal 
extent and magnificence. We will not attempt to des- 
cribe it, with its porticoes, galleries and piazzas: or give 
more than a slight sketch of a small portion of these 
rocky halls ; sufficient to show their style of Architec- 
ture. Fig. 2. 
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seas, and are by no means onoommoa op the Brilbh 
coasts ; but the electric eel is peculiar to South America; 
where it is met with only in the irocky parts, of mors, at 
a great distance from the sea. 

The phaenomena exhibited by electric fishes are. of so 
extraordinary a nature, that i^lthoogh they have ei^;aged 
the attention of every physiologbt who has had the op- 
portunity of observing them, they have never yet been 
fully and satisfactorily accounted for.^ I cannot, there- 
fore, attempt an explanation of them, bl»t shall merely 
remark, that they seem to be produced in a manner 
different from every other species of physical electricity. 

H£NRY. — Does not the gymnotus, or electric eel, 
possess the power in the greatest degree ? 

Papa. — It does ; but all the electric fishes are ca- 
pable of exciting in other animals a sensation resembling 
that produced from the shock, of an electrical jar. The 
gymnotus, which, in Surinam, is said to grow sometimes 
to the length of twenty feet, is able to give shocks, which 
prove instantaneously fatal to any person receiving them. 
Neil to the gymnotus, the torpedo possesses the power 
in the greatest degree. Mr. Humboldt states, that one, 
only fourteen inches long, communicated shocks which 
reached above the elbow, and were difficult to bear, even 
by a person accustomed to receive shocks from an elec- 
trical machine. None of these animals, however, com- 
municate the shook at all times with equal force ; much 
n<ecessarily depends on the vigour of the animaL. 

Henry. — ^The torpedo has the additional power of 
sometimes benumbing the part which touches it. 

Papa. — It has ; and it is from this circumstaooe Aat 
it derives its name. The production of numbness, it is 
thought, is owing to a succession of very minute shocks, 
so closely following each other, as not to, be distin- 
guishable. 

Anna. — Of what use is this electrical property to 
fishes ? 

Papa* — It is probably employed to kill, or at least to 
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stopify otKer fishes upon whick they prey> It must also 
farnish an excellent defence for them against larger 
fishes, who might otherwise devour them* 

Hbnry. — Have fishes any standard heat, Father ? 

Pap A*^— You mean to. ask, whether, like beasts and 
birds, they possess a fixed degree of temperature, which 
fiaiinet.be. materially altered without inconvenience to 
tbem. They certainly do not. One of their classifii 
characters is; you know, being coldrhleoded ; it is even 
asserted, thelt they can be entirely frozen, tod after- 
wards restored to Ufe ; and though I have some doubts 
as to the truth bf this, it is beyond all question, that they 
suffer great alterations in their natural temperature with- 
out serious injury. Their temperature is in general nearl;f 
the same with that of the water in which they reside*; 
those that live in the sea are some decrees colder than 
diose that uihabit fresh water. 

The inigration of certain fish, at certain seasons of the 
year, and to certain coasts, is among those provisions iX 
Providence which are calculated to excite our admiratioli 
and gratitude, for it afibrds us opportunities of taking 
them with great ease, and in vast quantities. You^, 
probably, Anna, did not know that the herring, ^Hd i\A 
inackarel, and other fish that are taken in such abun- 
dance on x>ur shores, are not produced there, but 4hat 
they come from distant seas, and are led by instinct to 
place themselves within our reach. ' 

Hbnry .-^What is the reason of these periodical mi- 
grations? 

. Papa.<^— In most instance, they appear to be under^ 
taken, either to deposit spawn or to obtain food. The 
herrings for instance, whose winter rendezvous is proba- 
bly the Icy Sea, removes southward, to deposit 'its 
spawn in a warmer latitude, and is tempted to our shores 
by a small animal called the Sea Caterpillar ; of which 
such multitudes appear on the coasts of Normandy, 8cc., 
in the months of June, July, and August, that they look 
like a scum on the sea. In pursuit of them, these fish 
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gwim ia va«t sbottb ; and it Is prsbdily to tbeir preMno 
that liie berriDg-fishery is owing. The naokarel eomes 
down regularly, at certain seasons of the year, in the 
same manner, and probably for sfaniiar reasons. This 
fish is, as I have before told yon, a Jienb-eater, and is 
particularly fond of that sea jdaot, called by natoraists, 
the uarroMhleaved purple palmaied sea tDract, which 
iprows in great abundance on the shores i^ England* It 
seems therefore, that the occasion of the yisits we^ le* 
ceive from snch vast shoals of these fish, is, that they may 
feed on that plant, which is ia its greatest perfection 
aboot the time they make their appearance^ 

Hbney. — It is a very sHercifal arrasgement. Falter; 
not only that snch fish as are suited for our food are thos 
instinctively led to visit ns, bat that they are so exceed- 
ingly mmieroiis. 

Papa. — ^Your remark is jost. While (he rapanions 
shark produces its yocMQg ones singly, the hsmagi the 
piackarel, and the cod yield theirs by thousands and 
^lions in a season* The herring, especially, is nume- 
rous beyond conception. The shoal that sets dot in the 
middle pf winter from the Arotiq Seas, is composed of 
ifu^h multitudes as exceed the poWer of imagidatkm. 
Althovsh they are attacked in their course, and.deTonred 
in great numbers by the sun-fish, the cacbelot, the por> 
pus,, the grampus, tb^ shark, the codfish, the haddock, 
&c., and by innumerable flocks of sea-fowl that inhabit 
the qorthem regions near the pole ; and althoagh at a 
certain latitude this main body separates into two great 
divi^pns, of which the one turns westward, and pours 
down the shores of America ; the other diviaoa, which 
takes a more eastern direction toi^ards Europe, on its 
arrival on the coast of Iceland, consists of a yAaianx of 
such extent, depth, and closeness, as to occupy asaTface 
equal to the dimensions of Great Britain and Irehmd. 
Hbkby. — It really seems almost incredible* 
Anna. — Pq they float in sudi alx>dy down our seas? 
Papa« — This body is subdivided into columns of five 
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The Shetland islands, also, which they meet in their way, 
separate it into two detachments, of which the one pro- 
ceeds along the east side of Britain, and pays its tribute 
to the Orkneys, the coasts of Aberdeen, of Scarborough, 
of Holland, &c., and the other pursues its coucse along 
the western shore, and from thence towards the north of 
Ireland ; where, meeting with a second interruption, it 
is again divided into two brigades, which skirt both sides 
of that island. 

Anna.— ^I 8 not Yarmouth famous for its herring 
fishery ? 

Papa*— It is the principal place in England for it ; 
but oar herring fishery is inconsiderable. The Duteh 
herrings are most esteemed, and next to them the Irish 
and the Scotch. 

Henry. — ^Of all migrating fish, the cod seems, next 
to the herring, to be the most useful tans. ' 

Anna.*— They are caught on the banks of Newfound- 
land. 

Papa.— The banks of Newfoundland and the bay of 
Canada are the principal fisheries for them : most of 
those caught there are salted and dried, and sent to 
various parts of Europe and America : but I suppose 
you are geographer good enough to know that oui'markets 
are supplied from the Dogger-bank, the Well-bank, and 
the Cromer, which lie on the east side of the kingdom, 
opposite to Yorkshire, Lincoln, and Norfolk, whither 
these fish come firom Newfoundland in pursuit of the 
whiting. 

The Salmon iis Another valuable fish, which comes from 
the Northern seas and visits our rivers for the purpose of 
depositing its spawn in their sandy beds. 

Henry. — I have read that different species of them 
come in such abundance up the rivers of Kamtschatka^ 
as to force the waters before them, and to dam up the 
streams so as sometimes to make them overfl<{w their 
banks. 

c c 3 
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ANMA.-«-Where are our principal salmon fidieriesj > 

Papa.— In the larger rivers of England, Scotland, and 
Ireland, or on the sea- coast adjoining them. TheTyne, 
the Trent, the Severn, and the Thames Jn England, the 
Tweed in Scotland, and the fian in Ireland, are more 
especially noted for them, 

Henry.— What a very singolar power they have of 
leaping ! 

Papa. — It seems to be owing to a sudden jerk which 
the fish gives to its body from a bent into a straight posi- 
tion. When they are unexpectedly obstructed in their 
progress, they swim a few paces back, survey the object^ 
fo|r some minutes motionless, retreat, and return again 
to the charge ; then collecting all their force, with one 
astonishing spring they overieap every obstacle. It is 
in these leaps that most of them are caught. 

Hbnry.— And there is another fish. Father, found on 
our shores, which, though small, is very valuable — the 

pilchard. 

Papa.— The Cornish men say that it is the least fish 
in size, the most in number, and the greatest in gain of 
any thing they take out of the sea. Our pilchard fish- 
eries, however, are nothing to those on the coasts of Dal- 
matia and of Bretagne. 

Ann A.— What sort of fish is the pilchard ? 

Yayx. It is very much like the herring, only conside- 
rably smaller. It is remarkable that both the herring 
and the pilchard are exceedingly fond of Kght, and will 
gather round a botit that contains a lamp : a circumstance 
which considerably facilitates the fishery for them. 

ANNA.^-There is one other fish that I have been ex- 
pecting you to name ; indeed as it is the largest, I won- 
der you did not mention it first. 

P^PA.. I suppose you mean the whale. I purposely 

reserve it till we speak on the fmrnnialia ; for though it 
has many of the properties of fish, it posesses in a more 
striking degree those of the highest class of v«rtebr»ted 
animals. ^* ^' 
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A FEW REMARKS 

ON THE 

DEVOTIONAL HEADING OF THE HOLY 

SCRIPTURES. 



SECTION THE FOURTH. 



THE SPIRIT WITH WHICH THE HOLY SCRIPTURES 

SHOULD BE READ. 

Whbn . I. have said we should gpo to the perusal of the 
Holy Scriptures with a consciousness of Grod's immediate 
presence, it. seems scarcely necessary to add, that we 
should go .to it with .an honest and a perfect heart. 
Yet it is necessary. ,For ttuch* I belie ve» of the 
unsQccessfuiness, the want of interest and want of 
profit , complained of by the readers, arises from the 
want of an honest pufpose. They do not mean to 
find, th^y would rather liotrfind what they go to look for 
-—or they are. perhaps determined . not to believe it, if 
they do. 

Is it asked* who has a perfect heart to bring with 
theni.? Assuredly none, if, by perfect, we understand a 
sii^less heiurt. I mfsan not to say, that any degree of sin* 
faloess should prevent: our entering on our devotional 
reading ; not even if. it should be the present feeling of 
improper or unholy passions; not though we should be 
at that inoment upder the consciousness of rebellion and 
disobedience to God, of axiger or injustice towards others, 
of. pride, of ambitious wishes, and dispositions wholly 
earthly. Rather ^ there the more reason we should 
hasten to our B^bie,to get wisdoili, to get reproof, to get 
shame for ouir unholiness, and strength to contend with 
our ciNcruptions* To the perfect, sinless heart, if any 
9adi (here ^ere, the Bible wotild scarcely be neeessaiy. 
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SiBl it is a Scripture expresBion, and most mean ■ome^ 
thing. I believe it meaos a simple iieart» an entire 
heart — one single in principle, single in its object and 
desires-— undivided in its choice of heaven^ — undivided in 
its trust in Jesos, and andivided in its determination to 
resist sin, and pursue after holiness. This is that pore 
and perfect heart so often spoken of in Scripture, lliis 
was the perfectness of Paul's heart, when he gloried even 
in his infirmities, and looked upon the very imperfections 
that humiliated him, as tending to his ultimate perfection. 
This was the perfectness of Peter's heart — Peter, who 
but a few days before had abandoned and denied his 
Master in extremity, when he called Omniscience to 
witness that he loved him. And this was the perfectness 
of Job, and the perfectness of David, to which, in the 
midst of his penitence, he* appeals so often. The seed 
by Divine grace implanted, is a pevfeet seed. It grows 
up among many thorns — it needs the daity dews,* the daily 
sanbeams fft>m above-— many a bleak wind will blow on 
it, shiver its branches, and haply blight its flowers — if 
left uoeared for and uawatched, it' would shrink and die. 
Still it is a perfect principle ; and the heart in which it is 
implanted, is an honest one, with all its loathed corrap- 
tion and its hated sins ; because it would part from every 
&ing, and suffer every thing, to be made holy. 

With an honest and a perfect heart, then, we shoald 
gO'to the perusal of God's Sacred Word. For instance, 
we have recourse to the Kble for knowledge. We 
would be better informed upon some particular points of 
doctrine, or upon the doctrines of the Gospel generally. 
The disputes of others and doubts of our own, have le^ 
our- understanding at fault, and we scarcely know what 
we ou^t to believe. Wisely we refer to the written 
word of God, the only standard and the only test of 
truth. But in what mind do we open it? Perhajps we 
liave received our opinions from some person we esteem, 
or some set of people we are in the habit of admirini^. 
.Weare determined 4faey shall be- right. - The Kbie sindl 



ggyngflttng but wlwt thej hare said, mr moro Abr leaii 
If it 4oeSy we do not own as oracli ; iboA in the secret of 
oor hefots, we are detmrmkied ftbe BiUe sbatt tiet dieaa 
what it says. P^baps, ^e ki Mir own conoeits^ pre^ 
ead(a!i7eii ^itfa a'kaowledgeof bowtUngs DOghtto te» pre- 
]^>£»Fmed by reason l^nd gouiiimb .sense, or sometUng im 
mist&kt^ ^ tbeni^ of what Almigbty Wisdom Ongbt to do 
Of is likely io da^ . we go ito his m^ord t|uite dMemllied ti> 
believe a^biitg ihat is laoonsisleDt with faisya^ da fs to , Ui 
jiBlstice, bi9 cbfuracter, as we ace pleasM toeall eiir gra^ 
tiutoiia 9otion of his attobmtea and. their prohttMe itiafii- 
fest^tioas ; Iheagh the wwds lof Sciiplttre are «s plaitt ai 
if written with a «aii-beaib, we are dbtemlined to tindeV- 
stand them in no sense, but the one we think they ought 
to betr, . . 

We go to the BiUe tot Holiness. PethapA we #6 

pot advance so mueh as we desire in the wayft 4f 

God. We find. no increaMng sabjagaCiDn of oar lMf<- 

pem^ or detacbment of oMTr hearts from earth— Ha<o gr6#* 

lag love of . thiftgB divitte, and nearer DommtMiioa iHA 

God. We would eaqmewhutia the aMitter. Seriptord 

might tell as there is a defect in otfer creed : we have Mft 

oat wrong;, we are depending too mnch npon onnelviea, 

and too little on /estts; we have not a blear view of the 

means of salvatiDn* and the oikiy soaroe whenoe sanbtifl(> 

cation of the heart proceeds. But Obi. we wiU befieV^ 

nothing of all tbat Docteines cannot signify — ^better gO 

on in the path of dtity> than fill the head with mition^i 

We know many good people who believe nothing 6f thki 

We do not gee at all how socb doctrines should be pio^ 

ductive of hotiness. Or it may be that we desire diree« 

tion in some particular points of conduct, . Some hnhitSi 

some puraoitBi some tong«cfaerished feelings^ now ftrst 

sqspected to be sins» some besom gods, now first Smi« 

pected to be idols. We go to the word of God — thai 

ctuly way-mark; but we go determined not to see wluoh 

m9^J i% points. There it ia ; hot it condemns those w6 

{oVe — they cannot be in the wrong. There it is ; but it 

forbids US something we cannot by any means perceive 
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tbe .e?fl oil Wa have come furnished inth repBes, dr- 
oiiiii8teiice0» pecsKaritieSy expediencies in abondance* 
In short we oorae not to seek more direction, bnt to ex* 
cose oorselyes from foUowing Aat we have. 

Lastly, we recnr to Scriptare in search of Happiness, 
▲ad alas 1 we are not honest even there. For we come 
determined not to be made happy. Cares that we have 
deposited at oar chamber doors, we are determined to 
tnke op agauK as soon as we emerge from them. Sor- 
rows and regrets that we have brought with Us, we are 
determined to take away, whatever remedy be proposed 
from them. Wishes, desires are in odr hearts, which we 
are determined not to relinquish, thoa^ Heaven, though 
God himself be offered us instead. 

O let us see, before we presume to open our Bibles 
\fk the presence of God, and on our knees before him, 
that all this falseness be not in our hearts. For if it is, 
what have we to expect? G^od, into whose presence we 
have come with so much form of reverence, whose atten- 
tioa we have called, as it were, to our devotional perusal 
of bia word-^— ins own word, immutable, eternal* and the 
only truth— God, who cannot be deceived and who 
noHiing overlooks of human secrecy — ^what should he 
think of such strange applicants, determined not to see 
what they pretend to look for, determined not to find 
what they pretend to seek, and not to have what 
they came on purpose to obtain ? If his gracious en- 
durance beari with such strange folly, it is more in- 
deed than it deserves. With favour he cannot look 
on it«»<-answer he cannot deign to it-*-with blessings 
he cannot bless it. He filleth the hungry with good 
things, but the rich he sends empty away. These appli- 
cants, so rich in other men's wisdom and their own-— 
these suppliants have come so richly clothed-*— nay, they 
have come armed-— they have brought arguments for his 
arguments, reasons against his reasons, purposes for 
bis purposes. They have brought the opinions of some 
miserable being of the earthy to measure by them the 
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sit^gs of OmniiBcience^ They hate broaght the exam- 
ple of some sinfal heritor of nature's sin, to try by it the 
precepts of his holy law. They have brought the world 
to judge its Maker. It did so once, when in the per- 
fection of humanity he appeared before it, and found 
him guilty. It does so still. The tribunal of Pitate 
is not the only place where Deity has stood arraigned 
before the creature: it is done in our houses, in our 
chambers, in our hearts ; and the world's judgment ever 
has and ever will find its Maker in the wrong. 

Surely, if anything of this dishonesty be in our bosoms 
during the perusal of the Holy Scriptures, there is little 
cause to wonder that we derive no good from it. Well 
haa that Scripture said, *^ Study as little children -'-^-^witii 
hearts as simple, as credulous^ as ignorant — ^for tlte 
babe disputing with its teacher over the somids of its 
alphabet, would not be so absurd, as the mind of man 
brining his own reasonings and |>rejudices against the 
word of God. 

Whenever we open the Bible, then, we must endear 
vour to have a firm persuasion^ and a present recollec- 
tion that it is God's own word. Without denying it, 
there seems to want in many minds a practical certainty 
of this fact. Do not take it for granted, without exami-^ 
nalioo, that you believe this. Is it what David says-, 
what Paul says, wliat the Bible says, that you are read- 
ing? Or is it before you consciously as what God says? 
This is a very subtle unbelief. It betrays itself in con- 
versation very frequently, and J am afraid it lurks very 
secretly sometimes in the bosom* The consequences 
are. obviops. Paul or David might mistake-— they might 
express themselves unadvisedly— they might not foresee 
the misuse that would be made of their expression—* 
they might, venture things true, but inexpedient — they 
might speak under circumstances that, if known, would 
give' quite a different purport to their words : and we 
may fipd ourselves perpetually reasoning as if this could 
have been the case. ' - / . 
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It is not within ouv deaign to proTo, Aaft the B^le k 
the word of God. We most take it'ibi gcaoted, that 
oar readers beUeve* cpr tlvok they believe it to be so; 
offeriog ooly a word of caution that they do not deceiTe 
^ themselves. Suppose, for example, you we shown in 
the Bible the^e plain words — ''Love not.the wcHrld, 
neither the things of the world " — ** If any nan love the 
worlcli the love of Christ is. not in him." You say that 
canpot be. It never was intended we should give up 
any of the. enjoyments of life for the sake of religion — it 
is impossibJle to live in the world without being an^cious 
and troubled about the things of the world — it is alto- 
gether natural and quite proper we should contend for 
it^ great things and good things, .ita wealth, its honours, 
1^ applause, for ouvselyos aod our fiimilies! — we must do 
as others 4o> so long as we aie here — the world is of as 
much importance to us as to others^ Then do you not 
bj^lieve those s^re the words of God? Yotu answer yes; 
but God does not mean this. Do you suppose, then, 
tbi^t Gofd should s»y wlulit ha does not mean? N>o; bat 
h^ ipay bei misunderatood-r-rhe meant something else — he 
n^eant th^t we sboiild.not love what is sinful in tk« 
worl4* But if God meant this, why did he not say it! 
Wh/m he ooodescends to use the language of humanity, 
tp; I9i|fc& known his will to. men, do you suppose he will 
nojb vse. thi^. plainest, and such as may best express his 
Pli^^ing ?, You willpeficeive, if you examine the actings of 
joujr n^ind, that you have already forgotten it is God who 
spei^klr^you axe arguing, as you justly might, were these 
thet wo'r<te of man. Od take another instance. It b 
^itten, ''The children of God must not strive." These 
ace ph|inwords» admitting of but one sense; and making 
no, exoeptions to the positive prohibition they contain. 
IX they are the words of God> all strife, all quarrelliog, 
QOnt^diog* disputing^ and caballing, is forbidden. Yet 
i/G(.it uQt coinmon amongst us^hotb to do these things and 
t^. defend them ? To talk of a becoming spirit, a quiek 
sense of injury, an impatience of • oontradiotion, snd 
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eager VHitlication of oar rights, as if they were almost 
virtiies; and when this text is proposed, to answer that 
we eanoot help our temper, that we must not suffer our- 
-selves to be offended with impunity, and must contend 
forwhat is due to us as well as others ? Then has God 
spoken in vain, or these are not his words. I have but 
chosen these texts as the first that occur to memory. 
Whenever you feel disponed to dispute against any part 
of the Bible, examine yourself if this is not the process 
your mind is performing; for among those who think 
they believe the Bible to be the word of God, there are 
many, very many I fear, who believe one half of it to 
mean nothing, and the other half to mean the exact op- 
posite to what it says. 'Why should God speak at all, 
if this were so ? He might have left his servants to fill a 
book with gaesses and mistakes, uncertain precepts, and 
equivocal truths. Be satisfied, when you open the 
Sacred Book, and let the recollection of it be ever pre- 
sent, that it is the word of God himself— of course true 
— of course consistent — of course irrevocable — and of 
course, since it is the only revelation of his will that he 
has made to man, intended to enlighten, not to puzzle 
you. This, with the recollection of God's presence with 
yoa while you read, will go far to produce a right state 
of mind for the study of his word. For surely thus you 
will perceive the folly of bringing with you any of those 
excftses, arguments, opinions, examples, circumstances, 
and expediencies, with which you have presumed to an- 
swer the words of Scripture; as if it had not been written 
by one who knew them, and foresaw them ail, and would 
have noticed them, had they been of any importance in 
his sight, or made any difference to his designs. If yoa 
are not able immediately to perceive the meaning of the 
more obscure, doctrinal passages, you will feel the ne- 
cessity of belieying all that you do perceive; though it 
should be contrary to every opinion yoa have formed 
before, and contrary to what yoa have desired in your 
heart to find it. Those parts which regard the conduct 
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and disposition, which are invariably plain, simple, and 
unequivocal, you will receive as decisive upon whatever 
subject you have consulted them, though they should 
condemn yourself, and all around you ; assured that if 
the precepts had been unnecessary, they would not have 
been given ; and if there had been times and cirenm' 
stances in which they were to be reversed, it would have 
been specified: to suppose otherwise, is to make God 
more unwise and improvident than any earthly legisla- 
ture; for wherever general laws are promulgated, if ex- 
ceptions are intended, care is taken to make them un- 
derstood. 

For those treasures so abundant of peace and joy, 
contained in the Holy Scriptures — '* Ye drunken, but not 
with wine, Ye tossed with tempests, and are not com- 
forted. Children of sorrow, wasted with misery," 
why do you find nothing where there is all, and die for 
lack in the midst of profusion? Because you have not 
an honest and a perfect heart. If, when you lay your 
hand upon that sacred Book, you would remember it is 
the word of Him, who is the Giver and Disposer of all 
things, who is not a man that he should mistake, nor a 
son of man that he should change — and when you un- 
close it, if you would remember that his look is upon 
your heart, and his eye in the depths of your bosom — 
you would not venture, I think, to bring those idols with 
you, for whose sake your spirits are broken — nor those 
schemes of earthliness, nor that sensitiveness of pride, 
nor that careful value for the things that perish — ingre- 
dients of the cup of whose bitterness you complaio. 
You would not persist in calling that blessed, which God 
has not blessed, and that a curse, to which bis sweetest 
promises are pledged ; nor hold that impossible, which 
he has said shall be, or that necessary, which he has said 
"nay" to. You would not bring your broken cisterns 
to the fountain, and wonder why they hold no water-— 
the madness of thousagds, who persist iu gathering of a 
tree the fruits it never bore ; and from winter to summer, 
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and from year to year, wait and wait, and wonder that 
their thistles still bear thorns. This cannot God him- 
self accomplish for you, that you should taste sweetness 
in the wormwood's juice? 'Bring the bosom desert, and 
he will make it blossom as the rose— bring it rank, and 
OTerran with weeds, he will root them out, and plant 
the vine and olive in their stead. There is happiness 
in that sacred Book-— but it is happiness of God*s devis- 
ing, not of man's. 



GEOGRAPHICAL READINGS, 



SKETCH THE SIXTH. 



BRITISH DOMINIONS IN EUROPE. 

YpVR government is like Archimedes : it is contented with a mere 
point whereon to apply- its lever.— Gibraltar, Malta, and Corfu, are 
the three levet points with which your cabinet move at their good 
pleasure the South of Europe. Gibraltar is prepared as if on the 
ere of an assault. There is not even the wheel of a gun carriage 
wantinff. How, when, and by whom could this place be taken f 
Becchios Letters on the Spanitk Revoiutum, 



Tab Electorate of Hanover, the nereditary possession 
of onr Sovereigns, and perhaps the most important of 
their continental dominions, is bounded on the North by 
the North Sea and the Elbe ; on the East by Prussia ; 
on the South by Bavaria and SaTcony ; and on the West 
by Holland, and by the Prussian provinces in Westpha- 
lia. Considerable additions have been made to it at the 
expense of the king of Saxony ; part of Westphalia is 
also ceded to our king. It is also dignified with the 
title of kingdom. It is flat, but very fertile, and popu- 
lous ; the Elbe, the Aller, the Wezer, and the Embs are 
its principal rivers. Mines of copper, iron, lead, and 
quicksilver, have been discovered; nay, a little silver 
has been found; it also produces copper and vitriol. It 
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abounds in timber, cattle, and hogs; and its chief nmmi- 
factores are linen, broad cloths, fire arms, toys, glass, 
and gunpowder. The Embden gritts are well known. 
The Hanoverian horses are nearly equal to those of 
England. The common people are brarve, manly^and 
loyal. The established religion is Protestant; and Ger- 
man is the vernacular tongue; HeligQland^ a small 
island, (but of great importance, owing to its command* 
ing the mouth of Elbe,) has been in our possession ^ver* 
since 1807. It produces the Heligoland beans. Its 
inhabitants are all good seamen. Gibraltar, a very im- 
portant post, as it commands the entrance to the Medi- 
terranean, was taken by Sir 6. Roofce in^l7M. It was 
besieged by the Spaniards from July 1779 to Feb. 1783, 
and was successfully defended by the gallant Elliot. It 
is built on the solid rock ; and so poor is the soil, that 
earth is fetched at a great expense from Spain, to make 
gardens. The fortifications of this wonderftil town are 
cnt out in the solid rock. St. George's HaH, ond of the 
principal excavations, is one hundred feet high, and wide 
in proportion. There is a curious spring, caHed'Smarfs 
Reservoir, very clear, and said to be inexhaustible, and ' 
seven hundred feet below>the level of the sea. The gal- 
leries are lighted by fissures in the rock. From the top 
of Mount Caipe a sapwb prospect is seen, extending 
over the Mediterranean, part of Africa, ; and pert of 
Spain. Count Pecchio s&ys of this town, '^Whoever 
witnesses^ the cleanliness and activity^ the freedom^ of^ 
religious worship which prevails in Gibraltar^ is almost 
tempted to pardon England for the trick she pl^.ed: 
Spain. The town is an aviary of 15,000 inhabitants;^ 
where, in the streets, you com« in contact with Arabsy> 
Moors^ Italians, Spaniards, and English ; it is in fact amu-( 
seum of human beings." Malta, which was-gxaoted by: 
Charles III. to the knights ^f St. John ofJerusaleoh was 
taken by the French in 1798, and by the English in 
1800. The' climate, though warm,, is said^to be: v«cy, 
healthy, Jn despiteof the baleful siroccos, .whvshy, how* 
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ever do little injury to vegetation. This little isle led to 
a renewal of the war after the treaty of Amiens ; and 
thus caused an entire change in the face of Europe. 
The natives are very industrious, and cultivate their 
ground with the greatest care. Little com is produced, 
and the inhabitants procure that, and snow, a necessary 
of life in these hot climates, from Sicily. The Maltese 
oranges are famous, as is also their cotton. The flowers 
of Malta arrive at great perfection, particularly roses and 
myrtlefa — the fruits are very delicious. The honey of 
Malta is very fine. The chief articles of exportation are 
cotton, counterpanes, barilla ashes, oranges, salt, honey, 
and wine. In this island are to be seen some catacombs 
near the town of Melita, of a surprising extent. There 
is also to be seen a place, resembling a large hollow pit, 
with houses at the bottom, called Nacluba. It is said 
to have been caused by the sinking in of the ground 
daring an earthquake. This is the isle where the apostle 
Paul was wrecked. The lower orders are industrious 
and patient; they speak the Maltese language; the 
h^her orders speak Italian. The little Isle of Gozzo, 
near Malta, is supposed to have been the Isle of Ca- 
lypso. The Isle of Comino abounds in game. The 
Ionian Islands, or the Republic of the Seven Isles, were 
taken by England in 1810, and ceded formally to her by 
the treaty of Paris, 1814. The first of these islands, 
which extend along the western coast of Greece, is 
Corfu, a strong and important possession. It is hilly, 
and its chief productions are salt, lemons, olives, and 
wine. It was the ancient Conyra, and is supposed to be 
the ancient Phoecia, whose king so hospitably received 
Ulysses. Its trade is very extensive. Cephalonia, 
though the second in rank, is by far the most fertile. It 
is hilly, and the principal ridge of hills is called the Black 
Mountain. The trees flower in winter, and bear fruit 
twice a year. It produces grain, oil, wine, raisins, 
honey, pulse, skins, linseed, cotton, and oranges. Its 
climate is delightful. Zktnte, the ancient Zacynthus, is 
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also remarkably fmitfuL It produces peaehes, fig^, 
olives, melons, cotton, &c. ; bui its chief commodity is 
the currant, or grape of Corinth. > Of this it exports annu-> 
ally 8,000,000 lb. The hyacinth originally came from- 
Zante. It is also celebrated for its springs of 'petolettm*^ 
St. Maura, or Lefcathia, thie ancient Nerytus,is'a small • 
but fertile isle, which produces all sorts of fruit in almi^ 
dance, also wine, oil, and honey. Cerigo, the aneieBt 
Cytherea, the abode of Venus, is the most sterile of 'the 
Seven Isles. It however abounds in game, sbeepi aad« 
horses. Theaki,>the ancient Ithaca, is very hilly. ^ It' 
only excites our interest as the kingdom of the famed- 
Ulysses. Pascos produces great quantities of oil. The 
inhabitants of these islands are a motley tribe, whose 
diversity of dress and language forms a striking picture. • 
Greeks, Albanians, Suliotes, Romelians, Italians, and- 
Englishmen^— all form a group, pfarticularly- striking; to 
the eye of the painter. The language of the lower 
classes is Greek — that of the higher orders Italian^ > The* 
{urevailing religion is that of the Greek churcb. These 
charming islands are very fertile, generally speakings and^ 
very populous ; and amply j pstify the glowing description 
given of them by one of our poets. * 

Now gently stealing on the yielding sense, 
Soft breathing gales thbir gathered sweets dispefase,' 
From thousand aromatic plaMi that grow 
In wild luxuriance on the mountains brow; 
From cultured fields, where blooms the early Tine, 
And embryo blossoms swell with future wine ;. 
But chiefly thence, where clad in vernal bloom, 
The grai>e of Corinth sheds its rich perfiitnel 
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SONO, 

For the Air qf ** Farewell, hU whenever you welcome the hour,** in the 

Irith Melodies* 

Farewell, bat wheDever you welcome the hoan. 
That awake the sweet seftscra of yerdure add ftowefs ; * 
When again you rejoice in the spring of the year. 
Oh 1 think of the friend to whom onte it Was dear. 
Though, exiled from Albion, in borrow she roau^ 
And would hasten the storm if it wafted her home. 
Her heart clings to youis — by that heavenly lie; 
Which b firm when we're parted, as when we wcie aigb* 

And in the gay moments of that happy day, 
When you crown with fresh roses the Queen of the May, 
Think of her who, though seated in sweet-myrtle bowers, 
Will sigh for dear England^s green walks and wild flowen: 
Recall in your pastimes her form to your mmd^ 
As she weeps for the friends she has left far behind ; 
And though often alone and in sadness she stray, 
Will join in your sports and your pleasures that 4ay* 

And oh ! when at Heaven*s high throne you implore 
All the blessings of love from the Power we adore, 
Oh ! think of your friend,, who is kneeling then, too, 
And prays for that love and those blessings for you. 
If such be our friendship, though seas roll between, 
And you never on earth by my eyes may be seen^ 
Though nature must sorrow, our hearts are at rest; 
Secure we shall meet in the reahns of the blest. 

EUGENIA. 



And at midnight there wai a ay. — ^Matt. zxt« 6« 

There was a sound-^*twa»«s4he note 

Of the first stricken wire. 
When minstrels for the comio^-fttt 

Prepare the slumb*ring lyrt. . 
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Hone heard it, none, of those who sleep 

Untroubled and at ease. 
Repose upon their pleasant beds, 

And dream themselves in bliss. 



/ 



There was a sound — *twas as the tread 

Of the first moving step, 
That soflly steals upon the night, 

To waken them that sleep. 

None heard it, none, of those who hold 
In halls and chambers gay, 

Unmindful of the wasting hours, 
Their feasts of revelry. 

The watchman heard it, as he went 

His solitary round — 
The houseless heard it, as he lay 

Upon the cold, cold ground — 

The wretched heard it, while his eye 
With sleepless sorrow worn. 

Hung on the loitering dial-plate. 
To count the moments gone. 

That sound, that step — O list again ! 

Methinks I hear it now — 
Is it the vigil of the blest? 

Oh I Jesus, is it Thou? 
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THE SILENT HARP. 

An! wherefore, is it thus with me, 

That love divine 
Has praise from every other lip, 

And none from mine? 

That every other harp can find 

A joyful note. 
To sing of thy redeeming love, 

While mine is mute ? 



r 
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I struck it twice, I struck it thrice — 

It has forgot 
T6e wonted song of gratitude^^ 

It answers not. 

\ 

O my ungrateful heart! Canst thou, 

Canst thou forget 
The beauty of that prize he won, 

And gave thee it? 

Have tHe diratfi'd ji^wMs bf thy crb#ri 

Belied thy choice? 
And th6 rich pearl ujpon thy b6iom' 

Lost its price?' 

That now ihottlookest upon Heaven ' - 

With tearful'eyes; 
And hast no better psalmody 

Than those co?d-btgh#t' 

Nay, tune for shame thy harp again, 

Nor let it lie 
Even before the gateof Heaveui > 

Thus mournfully. - 

The ruthless winds have played on it. 

And they have torn 
That only chord of joyfulness— 

There was but one. 



They strack it twi<ie, they >stenck it thrice^ 

Its musiek w<$ke 
The deepcSstedlKie^ of the soul — 

And dien it broke. 

O Lord, make haste ! for it is "thou 

Alone canst string 
With thine own hand. this riven: heart. 

That it may. sing.. ^ 
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LOOKING TO JESUS. 

When the sense of sin distresses. 

Look to Jesus; 

When the load of guilt oppresses, 

Look to Jesus ; 

When thy own deserts appal thee, 

The freely offered pardon see, 

Believe the Saviour died for thee, 

Look to Jesus. 

When temptations strong assail thee. 

Look to Jesus; 
When the W0fld*9 fair pleas allure thee. 

Look to Jesus, 
The Saviour now trill iftrength impart; 
Will guard thy path, will keep thy heart ; 
nVIidst earth and sin's enticing art. 

Look to Jesus. 

When Satan's fiercest darts o*erpower, 

Look to Jesus ; 

When sharp the conflict, dark the hour. 

Look to Jesus ; 

Satan from the Saviour never, 

Shall the soul that seeks him sever — 
. Jesus keeps his sheep for ever — 

Look to Jesus. 

In the hour of pain and sorrow, 

Look to Jesus; 
From his pattern patience borrow— 

Look to Jesus : 
The sharpest sufferings he bore. 
When nails and thorns his body tore,' 
And guilt and shame his spirit more ; 

Look to Jesus. 

When the day of life is closing, 

Look to Jesus ; 

In the love of God reposing, 

Look to Jesus : 

Jesus will his presence lend thee, 

Will o*er Jordan's floods attend thee. 

And for ever will befriend thee ; 

Look to Jesus. 
March T, 1827. B. D. 
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Private Life of the Persecuted; or Memoirs of the first 
Years of Jaines Nisbet, one of the Scottish Cove- 
nanters. Written by himself. Edinburgh. W. Oli- 
phant. Price aj.6rf. 1827. 

In a paquet of duodecimos forwarded to. us, among a 
number of useless and uninteresting fictions, we found 
with pleasure this piece of genuine biography. Our ex- 
pectation was fully answered in the perusal. The lan- 
guage of truth and simplicity , whether in the dialect of 
Charles II. or of George lY., has a charm in it that can- 
not be mistaken and cannot be imitated ; and I am sur- 
prised, if it can be read without too much feeling to allow 
of criticism. In certain popular writings, we have be- 
come very familiar of late with the phraseology of cove- 
nanters and puritans, as the language of frenzy, folly, or 
hypocrisy. The gravest reader has found it impossible 
to resist the ludicrous associations thus produced between 
things sacred and profane : and while the mirth of the ir- 
religious has not been unmixed with secret enjoyment of 
the ridicule thus obliquely cast upon the things they love 
not, the mirth of the more serious has blushed for itself, 
as for the shouts that welcomed to the Assyrian's feast 
the hallowed vessels of Jehovah's temple. In this little 
work we have the same phraseology, the same half-scrip- 
tural, half-conventional expressions; we presently recog- 
nize that at which we have been made to laugh. But 
how differently does it read when thus transposed. How 
simple, *how forcible, how characteristic. We are not 
recommending this language for admiration, or for imita- 
tion. Adopted now, it would be as absurd as it is inele- 
gant. But it is well that the laughers should know what 
they laugh at ; and be shown in the annals of truth, the 
originals of those portraits with which fiction has made 
us merry. There were undoubtedly canting Presbyteri- 
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ans and hypocritical Covenanters. Wit has delighted 
to seize upon their lineamente, and impietjhhai delighted 
to accept them as universal portraits ; and their language 
has become the by-words of folly and profaneness. We 
shall be surprised, however, if a smile, unless it be the 
smile of emotion, can pass over the lips of the idlest 
reader, at the language of this beautiful narrative; while 
the devotional sentiments will be a valued lesson to the 
most scions* 

We-kn^w not who is the editor of this little work; 
but we would'bope there may be others such to come, 
that we may make tip onr quarrel with the duodecimos. 



EXTRA CT S 



'>TR€E'fauini(ity values neither wealth nor houour, body nor sottl, 
peace nor joy,; nor.anythuag in the world, in comparison with- his 
dftty aad U|e glory ^COod* eiyteeniing the will of God the only aaea- 
^ure and Kt|uidard,of duty aixd happiaess. 



One devbat aspiration towards^ God, is a QerUin sign the IXoly 
Spirit is with us. The life of grace is not extinct in us,^ whilst but a 
single 'sigh can force its way through the thick mist of temptation 
toward heaven* 



The goodness of God is manifested in the gill of his Son ; also in 
liMS ministry of angels. The invisible creatures that minister to us 
are tljie holy angels, inrfaose vrisdom, strengUi^ diligence, and watch* 
iulness over us are declared ip many places in Scripture; see the 
history of Jacob, Elisha, and others. Be)cause many evil spirits lay 
in wait for one man to destroy him, therefore many holy watchmen 
are ordered by God for his defence. 
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{Continued from page Bn,J 



FBOM THE DEATH OF PHILIP B.C. 366, TO THE DEATH OF DARIUS, 

B.O. SSI. 

In the midst of these great successes, Philip of Ma- 
cedon fell a sacrifice to private resentmeot. One Pau- 
sanias, under circumstances differently told, but origina- 
ting in the refusal of Philip to redress alleged injuries 
done by one of his courtiers, contrived and accomplished 
his assassination. 

After Philip had given audience to the ambassadors of 
Greece, assembled to acknowledge him their chief, he 
went in state to the theatre, where certain shows were 
to be exhibited in honour of his daughter's marriage. 
The seats were early filled, and the shows began with a 
procession, wherein the images of twelve principal dei- 
ties of Greece w«re carried, and the image of Philip, 
habited like the rest, as if he had been already numbered 
among them. PhiUp followed alone, in a white robe 
and crowned ; his guard at a considerable distance, that 
the people might understand he placed confidence in 
the loyalty of his subjects. Pausanias had placed him- 
self at the door of the theatre, and observing that all 
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were as he expected, watched the opportanity of 
the king's approach, drew his sword from beneath his 
garment, and plunging it in the monarch's side, laid him 
dead at his feet. The assassin was porsued and quickly 
shun ; but the king was already the victim of his resent- 
ment; not without strong suspicion that Alexander and 
Olympias were parties to the deed. 

Great talents and great Yices 49eem te <make up the 
character of Philip. History has preserved, indeed, a 
store of noble, wise, and generous sayings of this prince, 
which might persuade us of his virtues, were there any 
thing in his actions conespondiog with them. But that 
is not the case. That he eeuld admire whatever was 
great and excellent, and pronounce justly and acutely 
on wfaalever came before him ; that he was a SMst ^litic 
and popular prince, and a general brave, prudent, ai^ 
skilful, is evident in the whole of his history ; but if we 
examine his actions, and the principles which detenmoed 
them, it is equally apparent that his ambition was un- 
beuaded, and that in every treaty, honour gave iplace to 
interest. He spared no cruelties towards these vJm» 
opposed him, and |irided himself on saccessfal dissima* 
lations. His private Jife seems to have beea grenrfy 
vicious; yet he was affable, cheerful, and kind to those 
who were in his interests, and consequently ipopalar : and 
a name of greatness, which, in heathen aaaab, does not 
necessarily iniiply a single virtue, has aaivecsaliy attaebed 
to Philip of Macedon. 

Philip left several children besides Alexaader, Us le- 
nowned successor, most of whom eventually became ihe 
victims of their brother's ambkion, or of the craelty of 
bis nwther, Olympias. 

Alexander was twenty years of age wlien lie came lo 
the thnme. From early years he had seemed fiNmed 
fior distinction ; and every advantage of cultivation was 
added to bis natural talents, as well in the court 'Of Ma- 
cedon as in the fidd of his father's victories. Phiia|^ was 
a gpreat patron of the learned as weH as the bsavc^ and 
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8ap|>Iied him earfy with the best of mafitera. Ariatolle* 
b partieukir^ had the charge of hii mstruetioiii, ia |M4itii» 
as well aa in llteralttre ; aid it is not to he doohted thai 
tbe prioee had a auDd greatly eadowed^aad mosli higUy 
cultivated : though of the virtues said to have been thus 
€»rly iaeeloaied by his philosepUe preceptor^ we cajs 
Sod few tcaees ia the eaiidiict of his hfe« The sapenor* 
ity of the priaee's ^havaeter ai this early age of BMnhood,. 
h suffieieBtfy pi^^red, by the maaoer in iHhieb her aoe«- 
ceeded to hk father's power aadi iaftaenBe^ wilhttal a«y 
shew of o ppe a i tiea (torn those he held in forced sidqec- 
titui, and withoat any ioterraptioa to the great and am* 
hitioaa design of eammandiiig Gfeece- aod eonqaeiw 
iog Asia. Haviag ap^peased all show of resistasace m 
Gceece, and got himself appeuited Geneialissiinoy as hia 
f(|ther had heeo^. AJexander began the oMinie of saeceaa- 
fal wavfiife thai oconpied all his yeacs. The first eos- 
qaefts were ia Theace» Illycia, and others of the harha^ 
riaa ai^iaas inhabiting the eonatry now ealied Selavonia. 
These people, under the luunea of Getss, Cettes, te. 
weie namerons and hsave; but the finished skill of 
G^efiftaH waafeie was not to be lesiaied ; Alexasder pae- 
▼aih^d ef^y whefe« and preseribed a peane. 

The Maeaden bad atiU a waftshfui enemy hi Demesr^ 
tbenes^ ooMiaotiona were es&cited againat him in this 
absence^ and on his xeturn, he had to reoall the Thebraa 
to a«d>niission, wbioh was soon aoeomplished by the de* 
stmction of their city. It was here ttust had lived the 
poet PindaVf whose hense akwei, of all the eity* Alexan- 
der spared^ from respect to the memory of has geninsu 
It was on this oeeaaien* Alexander deauynded that the 
orators of Athens should be given up to him* as authers 
of the miachieC as mentioned in the history of that peo- 
ple» It is also in this part of history we hear of DiQgene9» 
ib» fismous cynie phUesopher, who in the pride of real 
or imagined wisdom, for it is impossible to distinguish 
the real character of these meft» set at nought the paina 
^d pleasures of humanity. Alexander is said to have 
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visited him, residing near Corinth, and the oHj man of 
eminence in Greece wiio did not appear with compli- 
ments at his court. He found him after his manner on 
ihe ground, basking in the sun ; and when asked by the 
prince what he desired, he requested him only to stand 
aside, that he might enjoy the sunshine. Alexander is 
related to have said, that if be were not Alexander, he 
could wish to be Diogenes. This anecdote g^es a 
striking specimen of tiie diffierent characters of pride, to 
which man has attached the idea of greatness/ 

The conquest of Asia became now the eng^ssing ob- 
ject of Alexander's desires. With feasts and sacrifices 
to the gods, the armies were assembled. The erowa 
lands.>of Hacedon were distributed to his courtiers, as 
possessions he no longer needed ; the general Antipater 
wjas left with an army to defend the kingdom. The 
amount of Alexander's forces is differently computed. 
Thirty or forty thousand seems to be the utmost, fur- 
nished only with a month's provisions. The Oracles were 
consulted, favourable constructions were as usual put 
upon their answers, and the Greeks passed the Helles* 
pent. The firs't act on landing was to offer sacrifices at 
Ilium to the manes of Homer's heroes, the subject of 
Alexander's youthful studies, and the object of his highest 
admiration. The enemy was first met at the river Granicns, 
and there the first great victory gained, by the resistless 
courage of the Greeks, and the skilful conduct of their 
general. B. C. 834. 

This victory put the conqueror in possession of all the 
surrounding country. As he proceeded, the government 
of the towns and castles taken, was pot into the hands 
of bis officers, and temples and altars erected to his gods. 
Every thing was done to render bim popular among- 
the conquered people. His generous treatment is much 
extolled in history : but it is impossible to trace a sing^le 
instance of it to any thing but a just sense of his own in- 
terest, a species of wisdom, certainly, which all conquer- 
ors have not shown ; but still a wisdom entirely selfish 
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\n iU aeting aint its aims. Alexander was neitlier 
generofis nor benevolent when it served hkr paipose, or 
even gratified bis passioos-to be otherwise* The despotic 
govenuBent of Persia> and the oppnessioii of provioeiid 
gevemorsy were prdbabiy well exelmoged for the concilia- 
torj managenieiit of the Grecian viator, and hewaswel- 
eoned in many pkees as a deKverer« la proof of bis 
detemined eonrage, as it has been considered, Alexan- 
der dismissed his fleet, thus depriving bis army of any 
resource bnt victory. Perhaps Alexander bad too mach 
akitt in war to have done so rash an act, bad be not known 
bis fleet was useless, and ooald serve him more effectu^ 
ally eke where. 

It is unnecessary, and not consistent with the plan of 
^nr history, minutely to follow this prince through the 
varions achievements of his arms. He was always po- 
Utic, always brave, and always successful : but in the 
neasurement of his glories, it must not be forgotten, 
that while some provinces feebly resisted him^, the 
greater number hastened to put themselves under bis 
protection. On the approach of the first winter, he sent 
many of his soldiers to spend it with their families in 
Macedon, and his general Parmenio to raise recruits 
there : a proof that his position in Asia was at that time 
little dangerous. A conspiracy against him was about 
this period detected, formed by one of his brothers, who 
was consequently put to death. 

In the second campaign, every thing proceeded with 
success; the brave and virtuous Darius, of whose conduct 
we have spoken fully in the history of Persia, and there^ 
£Mre shall say bat little here, was preparing a firm but 
ineffectual resistance. The story of the Gordian knot, 
wUch Alexander cut, is probably aiore fiEimiliar to the 
reader than the cireumstaaces out of which the well« 
known tale arose; which, therefore, we will relate. 
One Gordins, a Phrygian, as the tale was told, had a 
small piece of ground and a yoke of oxen ; with which 
while be was pbughing, an eagle settled on the plough. 
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fiepairing to a female aug^r for an explanation of the 
prognoslicf she bade bim return to hb field, and offer 
sacrifice to Jupiter. Being prevailed on to accompany 
bim, flbe became bis wife, and tbey bad a son named 
Midas. Tbe Pbrygians at tbis time barassed witb sedi- 
tions, bad recourse to an oracle, wbo answered, tbat a 
king sbould appear to tbem in a chariot. While they 
were considering this reply, Midas, witb lus father and 
mother, arrived in a chariot, and supposed to be tbe 
intended Ling, was immediately proclaimed. Settled in 
bis dignity, be consecrated bis father^s chariot to /apiter, 
hanging it op in his palace as an offering to tbe eag^le, 
tbe bird of Jupiter, by whose means be had obtained the 
kingdom. It was reported concerning this chariot, that 
whoever should untie tbe knot by which it was fastened^ 
should obtain the sovereignty of Asia. The knot was 
tied of cord made from the inner rind of tbe Cornell- 
tree, and no eye could perceive where it had been begun 
or ended. Alexander arriving at Gordium, was curious 
to see tUs chariot; and aware of the effect it would 
have on the minds of bis soldiers, either cot through the 
knot with his sword, or detached tbe chariot by remoT- 
ing the wooden pin that fastened it to the beam, as the 
story is differently told : and thus was understood to 
have fulfilled the condition of sovereignty. 

A severe sickness threatened at one time a brief ter- 
mination to this career of glory. The physicians of the 
king were hopeless of his recovery, except Philip the 
Arcanian ; who promised by a certain draught, to g^ve a 
favourable turn to the disorder. While this medicine 
was preparing, Alexander had a letter from Parmenio, 
warning bim to beware of this Philip, as being suborned 
by Ca.tus to destroy bim. Having perused the letter* 
tbe king placed it under his head ; when Philip brought 
the draught, he took it out, read it to bim, and imroedi* 
ately swallowed the mixture. The composure of the^ 
physician calmed the monarch's thoughts ; his rapid re-* 
covery proved the falseness of the accusation, and 
restored the depressed spirits of the Macedonian army. 
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We sliall not repeat the accounts already given in the 
history of Persia, of the fall of the Persian monarchy, 
and the issue of the battle of Issus. . This decisive en- 
gagement, the first in which Alexander and Darins met, 
took place B.C. 332. The Persian army is said to have 
consisted of 6OO9OOO men. It was bravely contested; 
but with what disproportionate power may be judged by 
the inequality of the numbers slaui ; of whom Persia lost 
more than 100,000, and the Macedonians less than 600. 
The tent of Duins had been taken, and in it his mother, 
his wife, and two daughters, and a little son : and also 
the wives and families of the principal Persian nobles, 
with all the costly treasures of this luxurious camp* 
Alexander took possession of the tent, and established 
himself in all the magnificence of an eastern king ; reas^ 
suring the ladies by promises of honourable treatm^it, 
and permission to keep up their state and wear the royal 
apparel. 

The firmest resistance ofibred to the arms of Alexan- 
der, was at the city of Tyre. This place was built on an 
island surrounded by walls of prodigious strength, and 
defended by considerable fleets, of which Alexander had 
none. His first project was to unite the island to the 
shore by an isthmus, the depth of the water being no 
more than three fathoms. In vain the Tyrians assailed 
the workmen with missile weapons and sent armed boats 
to molest them. Wooden towers covered with skins» 
were erected to defend them, and the work rapidly pro- 
ceeded. The Tyrians to destroy these towers, contrived 
a fire ship, on the yards of which, instead of sails, 
were buckets of sulphureous matter, while the hulk was 
filled with dry wood and other combustibles. This 
vessel they ran against the mole, and firing it, speedily 
consumed the whole works. Alexander was not dis- 
couraged, but recommenced his operations, and took 
measures to procure a fleet, without which he found it 
impossible to succeed. By the arrival of a squadron 
from Greece, and the assistance of the Asiatic princes 
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he had pTeviovsIy brcNight over to his lAterests^ two Iran- 
dred mi were ootrected ; a* engagement took place, ami 
the Tynan fleet was defeated and disahied. The masay 
waltft still aflfered considerable reiMstance to the engines 
broagM agaiast them; and the inhabitants dtefencled 
themselves to the atmost extremity. But nothing eoold 
resist the arms of Greece. The place wa» taken« A 
few of the chief inhabitants, who had taken refiige m 
the teaspleSy were pardoned; the rest were* sold for 
slaves, to the number of 30,000; 8,000 -having falle» io 
the assault* The Macedonians, as osnal, lost few» Thw 
severity of this treatment does not consist wkb the cka- 
raeter of moderatioa and generosity etsewliere attrt* 
hoted to Alexander ; b«t be restored the king, and re* 
built the city. 

It was while Alexander was employed at this sie^, 
that Darius sent proposals to resign to him the half <^ 
his kingdom, from the Hellespont to the Euphrates, to 
pay him 10,000 talents for the ransom of his faffiily, 
gf¥e him bis daughter in marrii^, and receive him as his 
friend. Fsnnenio,. on this occasion, spoke freely, and 
said, were he Alenander, he would accept these terms: 
to which the prince replied, ^ And so would I, were I 
Peirmenio.'' To the ambassadors he answered, that he 
did not want Darius' money; that he would take by 
force bis country, his palaces, and treasures ; and many 
his daughter, if he pleased, without his leave. This Ian* 
guage of the proud aggressor suffi^ently pourtn^s his 
character and the objects of his rapacious warfare-. 

llie next march of Alexander, was towards Jerusalem, 
the city of the living Godr the sacred spot whwe no- 
thing took place, as it took place elsewhere; where the 
heathen victor could not shoot an arcow» nor the ces* 
queror of the universe fift a sword, without the imase* 
diate permission of the God of Heaven. We have 
given in Ae history of the chosen people, the aeconnt of 
Alexander's visit, and its results. 

From Palestine, Alexander proceeded to £gypt. 
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which, little attached to its Persian masters, became a 
williog conqnest. It was now that the foundation wad 
laid of the great city of Alexandria. It was beautifully 
situated by the haven of Pharos, having the sea in front 
and a spacious lake behind it; at each end a narrow and 
well-fortified pass. Its form resembled that of a soldier's 
coat.- One beautiful street passed through it from gate 
to gate, being a hundred feet in breadth, and in length 
five autes. 

The character of Alexander had been hitherto nn-* 
impeached, except in his ambition. He had not misused 
his unjust conquests, or been guilty, as far as we are in-* 
formed> of any extravagance or immorality of conduct. 
Unjustifiable as he was in seisdng treasures that were not 
his own, he had not kept them for himself, but distributed 
to his followers, or sent them home to Macedom. He 
had acted with policy and moderation, and that sort of 
wisdom which subserved his purposes, and best advanced 
his projects ; without any wanton indulgence of bis pas^ 
sions. From this time, however, his whole conduct 
changed its character, and his history is dtained with eve* 
ry species of extravagance, vice and folly. Intoxicated 
with success, the Macedonian now bethought himself to 
forego his earthly origin, and in imitation of Perseus 
and HercnlQs, to prove himself the son of Jupiter.' To 
establish this pretension, be undertook a march to the 
temfde of Jupiter Ammon, in the Libyan deserts. This 
famous temple is said to have been situated in a small 
spot of fertile ground, not exceeding forty furlongs, 
planted with olive*trees and palms, and watered with 
dews that fell nowhere else in the country. A fountmn 
had its rise there, different from all other fountains 
upon emrth ; being intensely cold at mid-day, becoming 
gradually warmer till midnight, and then again returning 
by degrees to its mid*day coldness. This country pro« 
dnced also a peculiar kind of salt, which the priests of 
Ammon inclosed in little boxes of palm-wood> and car- 
ried as a present of value to the Egyptian princes, to be 
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used in Mcrifice. Thb curioos spot was sofroiinded by 
deserts of perpetually mpvii^ sands ; so that no traek or 
way-marks could be found to gnido tke trareUer tfaioi^ 
tbem : nor was there a drop of water to he obtained* 
How Alexander and his anny passed these deserts is soh 
known. All historians agree be was miraonloQslysappIieA 
and led ; but how or by what, they are at larionee. It 
is equally unpertain what passed when he «rrtv«d there. 
He declared himself satisfied with the replies obtained 
from the Oracle^ but did not divt^e^ th^ seerets of las 
Oooferenoe \ asserting only that Japil^r had aoknowiedgad 
him his son. History makes no deubt of the tmth of 
this adventure* and the safe return oC the monarch and 
his army. 

After settling the government of !%ypt» Alexander 
returned to Tyrq, and thence preceed€»d to Babyion^ 
A&9% croasiii^g the Tigrii^ the army of Daiina agaut en- 
gaged the eonq(Beror» and were again entbeiy TOnqniibe& 
at the battle (^ Gangamek or Arbela^ B.C.; 331. The 
numbers are stated to. have been here even more .«■&• 
quel than b^MTe: but numbers gaive no strength to the 
Persian force, and Darius again escaped with difficotty. 
We have elsewhere toVi his melancholy end. Also the 
cruel destruction of the magnificent ci^ of Petsepalis^ 
and the burning of ita palaceia for the anmsement of 
Aiexnnderand his iN>Qrt&effs in their drankan reVelsu 

Meeting no further opposition in Persn^ tha hinnliaHe 
savager carried his. arms among tke recks nad canresna 
of the barbarian nations cm its confines. It was isi one 
ef these expeditions that the enemy sanded off bin fii-^ 
vourite horse, Bueephidns. Alexander immediately be*' 
gan to barn the huts and cut down die trees^ oansing 
pfodamation to be mnde» that unless his horse was vu^ 
tored, every thing be could reach should he destroyed* 
Bacepbaltts was ia consequence letnmed^ and the whole 
couutry submitted* 

Corrapted with wealth and luxury, the troopa of Alex- 
ander became weary of their labenrsy and showed much 
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to nvlmy : er, peiteps, more reasonable tiban 
their eomttaador» liiey saw no use m purmng conquests 
wtibMit olject or end ; all they ooald desire of wealth 
and giofy being abandantly n possessioi]. Alexander 
.peieovriag he coaU not depend on his European armies, 
had reoourae to cooeiliation mA his Asiatic sabjects, 
adopled mabh ef the Peraian habits, and admitted the 
PenstdBS to ^qaid pmileges with his own people. 

A desigB to assassinate the king was at Ais time di&- 
oo^9«erMl. A if aoed^nian of the army hafiiig formed fliis 
<deflign» cammimioated k to another, who revealed the 
intention to Philotus, long time the faiHifal servant of 
the king; bat whether from carelessness or treachery, he 
neglectod for some days to give iaformation ; and not- 
withstaiidiag his foraser services, was put to torture and 
death. This gave rise to a succesrion of suspicions, cru- 
elties 4ttid executions among his followers, which excited 
»iidi>disg«8t tto the iHacedoniaos, and greatly disgrace 
the chaniet^ of the king. 



REFLECTWNS 

ON SELECT PASSAGES OF SCRIPTURE. 



RUmm io ihme oum house, and show h€w great things 
Chd kath dons unto thse^-^^LuK^ viii. 89. 

WnfiN the heart has been converted by Divine 
grace from a state of selfish unconcern to one of spiritual 
life and feeing, the young convert is in danger on the 
one hand of burying the secret in his bosom, to avoid the 
world's reproach ; attempting to live on as he has lived 
before, without any change of habits and conversation ; 
contest to believe 4bat the principle within him has been 
altered, and his heart amended in the sight of God. 
On the other hand— perhaps to ardent spirits the greater 
daogei^-^here is a temptation to throw up all previous 
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duties and occupatioii8» to ran with omr new found trea- 
sure hither and thither, force ourselves into obsenratioD, 
and unmindful of our own newness and inexperienoe, 
abandon the post in which Providence has placed va, 
and appoint ourselves to others of our own choosing^. 
** Return into thy house/' said the Saviour to one on 
whom the power of God had been newly exercised. 
Return where thou wert-— to thy domestic habits^ to thy 
private, perhaps obscure abode. Resume the duties of 
thy station, and attend, as before, to the claims of those 
about thee. Do not fancy that because thou art an object 
of Divine mercy, the world must be called upon to look 
at thee ; and of the nothing that thou wert, thou most 
suddenly become something — before thou if ell knowest 
what thy own conversion means, hasting to busy thyself 
in convicting the whole world* When he who made 
thee whole has need of thee, he will fetch thee forth. 
'^'Return into thine house;" but when thou comest 
there, do not conceal the mercy thou hast received. Se 
not to those around thee exactly as thou wert before—* 
nothing more holy in thy discourse, nothing more amiable 
in thy tempers, nothing more moderate in thy desires, 
more devout in thy habits, more elevated in thy hopes, 
more calm in thy afflictions. So shall Qod have no ho- 
nour by thy means. But show what g^eat things he has 
done for thee by the difference of what thou art from 
what thou wast — not in sudden and capricious starts of 
ill-considered zeal, neither by much and violent talking; 
but by the altered tone and disposition of mind with 
which thou treadest the same path, and performest the 
same duties, abandoning nothing but thy sins and follies. 
And when occasion comes, hide not for shame or fear 
the secret of what has happened. Let God have the 
glory of the improvement that is observed in thee, by 
open confession of the manner in which it was effected. 
Without stirring from thy place, or attempting in any 
way to distinguish thyself, say to every one who i^ 
preaches thee, by conduct more than by words. Behold, 
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I mn ehangl9d-^I am not what I was— Do you not see 
the miracle? " The Lord has made me whole. So will God 
have much more honour in your conversion, than in that 
abaadonraent of station, and privacy, and orderly occu- 
pation, of which we have seen too much. 

Walk in wisdom toward them that are without, re- 
deeming the time. — Coii. iv. 5. 

A SHORT sentence— but, duly appreciated, it might 
bring to a conclusion many a long argument. It might 
surely decide on many of those disputed practices of 
wbich so much too much, so much too little is thought. 
Too much, when going here or there is made the crite- 
rion of religion, and the selfish, eaithly mind that stays 
at home, passes utter condemnation on the selfish, 
earthly mind that goes abroad. Too little, when they 
to whom the world is crucified, and they unto the world, 
would still affect its habits and enjoy its smiles. The 
apiostle had spoken of false professors, whose moral con« 
duct disgraced their faith, and had positively forbidden 
all intercourse with them. Towards those that are 
without, those that we call the world, as distinct from 
the religious, he merely bids us walk wisely. Is it not 
as if he said. Here is no need of rules — God himself has 
separated you — there is no agreement between things 
that differ — walking in paths so opposite, it is superflu- 
ous to bid you not walk together. All that needs to be 
observed, is to act wisely in every way in which yon 
come in contact with them — to act judiciously, benevo- 
lently, and suitably to your own character. How that 
may be, seems expressed in these few words, as well as 
volumes could have told it — ''Redeeming the time." 
The servant of God has no time for things unnecessary. 
fie is bound to a place-^he is bent on an errand — he is 
. hired to a service. He has no time to turn hither and 
thither, after this thing and that thing, for no better rea- 
son than because there is no harm in it. He has spent 
half his life already in pleasing the world and himself. 

VOL. viu. p f 
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Well may the time past suffice. Of tlie little that rDmaiDS 
— O how ifisufficient, how miserable a remnant to oflfer 
him who should have all !*^Of ^his he can spare no mo'^ 
ment beyond what is necessary to the duties attd chart* 
ties of life. If we could but keep this in mind^^if we did 
but remember the time we have already lost, the talents 
we have already wasted, and the little time that probably 
remains, to t^how our altered mind by holy devotedness 
to the service of Grod, the fulfilment of his commaiids, 
and the preparation of our hearts for ftat presence we 
expect — surely we need not be asking at every step if 
this is i^ermitted, if that is innocent — ^if we may walk 
'd»ide with these, or loiter by the way widi those. What 
signifies permission ? Have you leisure ? Have yda dbne 
your master's errand? Have you fulfilled your duties? 
Have you redeemed to yourself the days and bbnrs 
sometime spent in the perversion of your immortal spi- 
rits ? Have you redeemed to God the days and hours 
that you ibrgot him, disobeyed him, and refused him 
every kind of service I No— -there is no time. Let this 
be your answer to yonrsdf and them. We bad a day's 
work to do — we had a journey to make — ^fools that we 
were, we never "set about it till the sun was in the hori- 
zon. We- must iu>t be diverted from it now ; for the 
night Cometh in which no man can work. Why talk 
yoti with us still of idleness? Give us back rather, if ye 
can, those mourned and wasted moments. We do not 
repel you — we do not despise you — ^we do not cast you 
frcmi our affections or our cares — but we. are bought 
with a price, we are not our own. There is no time for 
parlance — the sun is setting, and God's bidding is not 
done. 

Jfye have faith, and shall say unto this mounlein, he 
ye removed and vast into the sea^ it shall be done. — 
Matt. xxi. 21. 

The meaning of this figure is not difficult to discover. 
Opposed to the legitimate desWes of our hearts, there 
are things as impossible tx> remove as the moaataiu from 
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}Xs rocky ba3em^t' — Qbstacle9, agaiast which the powers 
and contrivances of man might as vainly spend ^^Vf^r 
s^Wes, as the waters of the sea upon the rock thai Uspitf 
^4 dejSlcs it. Yet. doubtless, if we had faith to ask if: 
^od expect ity these things impossible, these ol^stacl0s 
immoveable, these ills irremediable, before the interfer- 
ing hand of God, would sink to nothing and disappear. 
** Believe, and ye shall see the glory of God," were the 
ivcurds of one w,lio knew the measure of his powers, when 
about to perform ao impossibility. ** Whatever ye ask, 
believiog that ye have it, it shall be done unto yon," pre 
i^ words of one who knows the measure of Us power 
^Iso. Doubtless, the text was literally true, in so far 
that if that materjal mountain could have stood in th/e 
way of the beli^vipg disciples' welfare, it would at his 
prayer have been removed. This could not well be the 
case. But in bis progress to eternity, obstacles that 
must be removed ere he coi^ld proceed, impossibilities 
that must be accomplished ere he covJd be happy, would 
doubtless present tben^selves. Would these not yield 
to that at which the fixed and solid mountain must have 
bestirred itself? We want faith in this: and we pass 
this te^t aside as something not quite explicable ; whep 
we have not proved its truth, only because we have not 
bjeUeyed it. I am persuaded there is no limit to . what 
we might have« to what we might be enabled to do, of 
things holy, good, and desirable in themselves, if we had 
8Q much confidence in God as would enable us to expect 
them- Bnt we have not. We do not ask till driven to 
an extremity* Thpo we ask with very little expectajdou 
of receiving; and go away with no more calmness of 
mind upon the matter than we came. We do not seo 
how our mountains can be removed—- we have calculated 
thei;r weighs ^^ size — ^we perceive all the difficulty — 
and God's word, his unlimited, unconditional, uncalcu* 
lating prop&ise goes with us for nothing. There are not 
wanting evidences of what God has done in answer to 
prayer ; but no man, perhaps, has ever yet proved the 
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extent of wliat he wonid do, if our faith were adeqtiflfe 
to the demand. Let ns think of this. For oar Father 
delights in a trusting, asking, and expecting spirit. He 
likes that we set no limit to his power or his lore. Let 
those, particularly, who hare some mountain of spiritual 
or temporal evU in their way, make trial of the truth and 
meaning of this text. It was Jesus himself whro spoke it. 

Or la picti avec h canientement tfesprit, est un grand 

gain. — ^1 Tim. vi. 6. 

Il en est, qui trouyent toutes les autres croix l^£res, 
except^ celles que la Providence leur manage. lis ne 
seroient pas si touches de la perte de lenrs bieos et de 
four fortune; mais ils ne peuvent se taire snr la manvabe 
foi d'un ennemiy >qui les fl6trit, et qui les calomnie ; ce 
sent 111 des ressentiments qui paroissent justes r on seroit 
. fiddle par-tout ailleurs, o^ la main de Dien ne nous 
place pas ; ici, qui 6toit la seule Yoie par o^ la grftce 
Touloit nous sanctifier, on sdrt des mains de la Provi- 
dence, et on se soustrait k ses ordres. Aa milieu du 
monde, ou k la cour, oik notre 6tat nous appelfe, on' se 
dit jt soi-m^e que dans ta retraite et loin des perils on 
seroit fiddle : au fond de la retraite oii le devoir quel- 
quefois nous retient, on se persuade que la pietS seufe 
et livr^e k elle-m6me, languit et se relache, et que le 
commerce dei^ gens de bien, les secours publics de !a 
vertu I'amusent et la soutiennent. Dans les soins pub* 
lies, une condition priv^e paroit plus propre an salut. 
£st-on personne privte ? L'uttlit^ devient un pretexte 
sp6oieux, et on croit qu'une vie desoccup&e ne pent 
presque dtre innocente. Chacun transporte les devoirs 
essentiels dans Vetat ok \\ n'est pas ; nul n'bst fiddle k la 
grftce de son 6 tat propre. Cest ainsi, O mon Dieu! 
que par une illusion perp^tuelle, nous nous fuyons tou- 
jours nousrm^mes, et qu'infid^les k I'^tat ok votre main 
nous place, nous substituous an devoir present, qui se« 
roit penible k la nature, des sacrifices chim^riques qui 
flattent rimagination, et qui ue cplktent rien au coeur» 
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vTattJ4^ur^ fid^to jt.a^in^ to.grAce dans les divers 6vtee- 
j[|ieas de la vie, la pi6t6 ne se dit jamais k elie mdme 
^Q'une situation diff^rente seroit plas favorable ; elle oe 
troQve jamais dans les circoastances oik Dieu la place^ 
4es raisons pour justifier ce que Dieu coodamne ; et la 
voie par oil la grAce la conduit » lai paroit toujoura.la 
phis propre au salut. 



THE LISTENER,— No, XLVIII. 

Madam, 

1 bavie been Umg expecting* f^'om a consciousness of 
its prevalence, and from a desire to see it repressed, tiiat 
you would devote one of jour listening locubrations in 
deprecation of that spirit of universal contemptuous sar« 
jeasm, in whidi $o many indalge themselves. The high- 
ly pernicions nature of this practice is best inferred from 
4he generally acknowledged fact, that there is no one 
species of mental injury so calculated to produce lasting 
resentment ; nor is it to be wondered at; since, on account 
of the wit with which these sarcasms are too frequently 
•pointed, they are repeated from one to another, until 
the «neer becomes a Und of standing jest against the per- 
son at whose character it was first aimed ; and who can be 
aar prifised if the deepest resentment is cherished in the 
Jbreastof any one, against the person who first wounded im^ 
with an areow, the venom of which he feels continually 
rankling in his heart. And for what a poor gratification does 
a person incur the dislike, not to say hatred of all who 
know him. I would be unwilling to suppose that all wJi^ 
have fallen into this habit, are actuated by a spirit of re« 
sentmerit towards the objects of their pointed wit, fof 
in admitting such an idea, we imagine many to be at war 
with all their acquaintance. We can attribute it tii^ 
to nothing else hut a love of saying something which 
may indicate superior intelligence, which may be ror 
.warded by a smile of admiratiou, or (to some a much 
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higher giratificatibh) a frown of nn^t. I setidifsfy fci!-» 
}leve, that many who indulge in this praetice are actoak 
ted by no other motives, and for this paltry enjoymeflt 
they are content to be both feared and disliked by those, 
whom, by repressing this destrudive talent, they tnighrt 
by their other qualities hate Warrmed inta aflTectidnr^ "err 
or at least have conciliated into esteem. The possessiofi 
of this ability to satirize is of itself extremely dangerons^ 
and difficult to be repressed within proper bounds, for 
it is a weapon which ought by no means to slumber in i(^ 
uheath, but, on the contrary, may be very usefully em- 
ployed, in chastising obtrusive dnlness or imperCinetft 
loqaacity* Marty young persons, however^ of both sexes, 
we see continually falling into the habit we are ^pre- 
eating; wBo possess the wish but not the aWlity to Injure 
by their sarcasm j who can boast of the arm bf SeaMgef 
without the strength, and who can participate in the ha- 
ired of more successful wits, without acquiring any of 
the admiration which is yielded to their genius. " TVtie 
irit/' which Johnson describes ** to be an exuberant i»- 
agination operating upon extensive knowledge, and from 
their collision producing scintillations of vivacions intel- 
ligence delightful to every mind/' is a quality which few 
possess, and can no more be identified' with that sem- 
blance of it, of which we are speaking, than the bnlliant 
meteor which glows for a moment in the heavens, iflumi- 
nating every object, and filling every mind with Aston- 
ishment and pleasure, can be compared to the flash of 
lightning, which all gaze at with dismay and terror, and 
which generally singles out some particular person or edi- 
fice, as an object of its scathing power. 

But as perhaps my distinction may not be suffieiently 
obvious, I will give you a brief illiistratioB. 

Sclina is a young lady whose parents are in a stale 
of independent afHuence, and are considered the most 

genteel society in the small town of , where they 

have fixed their residence. They are people of very 
respectable understanding, have many acquaintance, who 



pUfictttsdly cail on them when not at home, and might 
etefi hare some visits when they themselves were not out, 
if their daughter Selina was known to be absent. But 
that young lady has made herself so dreaded, by the 
constant exertion of what little wit she possesses^ sharp- 
ened into p^sonal satire^ or degraded into personal abuse, 
that she is avoided with as much caution, as if she car- 
ried abont her some slips of the Upas Tree. In fact, 
her acquaintance are perfectly aware, that if during their 
tisit they escape her sarcastic observations, no sooner 
Will they be gone, than the next comer wilt be enter- 
tained with Selina's satire, at their expense. 

Had her parents been at all aware of the danger of 
eocoaraging this pernicious disposition, they would 
doubtless have discouraged it in her infancy; but far 
from imagining that a cultivation of it would be attended 
With such serious consequences^ and being delighted 
with those sallies of precocious vivacity which she ex- 
hibited, they by their approbation have fostered a vicef, 
which they now find difficult, if not impossible, to be era- 
dicated* 

Being invited to spend some little time with her pa- 
rents, at their country house, I accepted the invitation, 
and arrived about the spring of the year attheir residence, 
and from them received a most hearty, hospitable wel- 
come. I had been forewarned of the reception that I 
was likely to meet with from Selina, but was in hopes, 
that being under her parents' roof, I should at least, when 
present, be exempt from her personal satire. I was how- 
ever disappointed, for on the evening of my arrival she 
afforded me two or three specimens, which convinced 
«ie that the character I had heard of her was perfectly 
correct, and that I must not look for a greater degree of 
forbearance from her towards myself, than she manifested 
•to the rest of her acquaintance. On my first intro- 
doctioq to her, indeed, I could perceive a sneer on her 
'Countenance,, although I was utterly unconscious of any 
•anomaly iq my person or appearance, which could jus- 
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iafy it. Upon my Kemarkiag on tfae extremie beauty of sMie 
of tke prospects, wluck had preseoted themselvea to. my 
view duriog the jouroey, SeUaa wondered what pleasure 
any person could fiiid in sarveyiog what they called nunl 
.3cenery» which she ingeniously deseribed to be a form 
house with a lot of cqws feeding on the grass asoaiid 
it> a few pigs gruating in a contiguous stye, a vdoakey 
braying in a meadow, and a weeping willow dipping its 
branches in a duck pan4* I was of course silenced at 
least about rural soeaery, and soon after retired to rest, 
when I resolved that I would discourage by e?erymfiftBs 
in my power, the propen^ty which Selin|t^had exbibitcN), 
whether directed against myself or others* Tb9 wbole 
time however which I spent with her pareuts, I Cowd 
the same perpetuafl desire to tttr4Qi every body and every 
thing into ridicule* Not an individuaC could be. naiaod 
without his or her person or pursuits beiag made, the 
subject of her unsparing sarcasm. A young lady being 
mentioned, who was extremely iateresjied in a tract 
speietyt and who took great trouble heirsdf in di^tHbiptfog 
them weekly, was in my presence mentioned^ as the 
thing who splashed through the stroets io ail weathci^, to 
give pQor people paper to wrap round the ends of their 
candles; while a geotleipeii who advocated the doctrines 
of phrenology, was by her described as going roii^d the 
count^ry, combir^g people's hair with his fiag^rs. Being 
one day^ when in h^r company, visited by a young lac^ 
so much deform^, that the protuberance whicih arose 
between her shoulders, gave her a most uastghtly ep- 
.pearaoce, and caused her to stoop in walkings I was in 
hopes that natural delicapy and g-pod feeling would Jiave 
deterged Selina from making any sarcastic obse^atioos 
on the child of misfprtuufs* These motives w^te however 
insufficient, for no sooner had she de^parted., than Selina 
pbserved how highly her visitor was gifted by nature, in 
possessing two he^ds ; at (he same time charitably ej^- 
pr/^s^ing a doubt, whether she possess0d au ounoe af 
brains in both together. I could not help expressing mf 



indi|tnatioQ at such an indelicate and ill*natured remark ; 
wlien the satirist apologized by observing, that she had 
forgotten what a heavy load- the poor creature had per- 
petaally near her heart. Some few days afterwards, 
walking with her in the g&tien, I made some casual re- 
marks on the variety of objects which surrounded us, 
and was both pleased and surprized to find, that her ans- 
wers, brief as they were, indicated no attempt at satire. 

BBsmg howerer a few minutes afterwards by a door 
which chanced to be open, I overheard the following 
ooBveiiBation, though, had not my cnriosifybeen first ex- 
cited by hearing my name mentioned, I should have 
passed on. As it was, however, hearing one of the com* 
pany ask- where I was, I wanted to hear what reply Se- 
lina would give, who presently answered, that I was in 
the ganien. -Were you not walking with her just now ? 
demanded the querist. I was so, she replied, arid Kstened 
to maay iAetw remarks that she made. Wondering 
"what these remarks might be; I waited in expectation of 
their being demanded by s^me one of the party ; nor was 
it long before they were, when Selina replied^ that I bad 
observed trees to possess leaves and butterflies wings, 
or trees wings and butterflies leaves, she could not re« 
mmmber which ; and that, moreover, I had discovered a 
daisy to- be less than an oak, and found out the difibrence 
betweea a siin*flower and a sun-dial. 

The dialogue here ceased by my suddenly entering the 
room, and I think you will acknowledge that I fuity 
verified the old adage, that listeners heard no good of 
themstilves,. On one occasion however, the indulgence 
of thiS' disposition was a source of serious regret to hen 
She had an ancle, an elderly gentleman, who devotod 
his time, io a great measure, to the study of natural his- 
tory, ««id at' whose decease she had every reason to ex- 
pect a considerable legacy. But all prudential motives 
were- insufficient ta restrain her habitual sarcasm, and 
one day alluding to him, she spoke of him as an old doat 
who bad all bis life time been looking at bugs through n 
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mioroscope; and now, if he did not p»t hip green qpieie>- 
itaoles on bis greener eyes, would not he M^ to- ^wt- 
tinguish a louse from a Uon. A abort time afier the M 
gentleman died, and, anoei^ed to (as viH, wa^ the foUewing 
jcodicil; ''Having fouiid 9iy iieice ^elina te possess 
so much wit, I conolude money wUI be uselesi^ to her, 
and therefore revoke a testautent tba^t J had formerly 
made in her favour, and now teave her the spm ot five 
shMUngs, to be paid oat of th^ AaJe of my nMOPoseope 
Mnd gpeen spectades, to b^y h^r a jest book/' . TJUs 
poor 3elina felt to he a pm^i^al jp.fce, far more hitter 
U> i4s eonsequences, than any which had escaped her in 
the wantonness of her natire; and yowr naaders.wUl npt he 
surprised, when I tell them, that by i^jilging in itibis pro- 
pensity, at the age of iwenity-one sbe.find^heiaetf uiterly 
ei^cluded from all kind of soc^iety in which nsfae "Vfoald 
wish to mix ; and that without aipy . specificatty arranged 
p)ao,' all her aoquaioitance seem apanimoi^ i« txeat* 
ing her with the a^^e coi»tempt. whieh she^ ba9.«iXf- 
pressed towards them^ If a party for a hall is lormed* 
wmy ace willing to be present if Selina m t9 be absent; 
but she is so very Aa^tirical, that it is quite uttpl^iaaaot to 
b0 in her company* She ha«i of course disoov^ed the 
^aipse ^f this unjiir^sal exclusion, ^d feejing no realfmir 
mos^y again^ thepbjecti) of her contemptiioi^icansjare, 
is surprised that it should hajre caused such a unirarBal 
^fi^itMMioiii against her, and considers it a proof of re- 
"H^i^gefuji malice, that many are determined to isetjrJhjBtf; 
her ili-fiatured words by ill-natured actions. Hiat many 
possess this inclination towards her, she has no doabt, as 
she lately discovered the informant, who intercepted her 
imele's legacy by repeating her insulting and diares- 
peetf«d sneer, to be the identical lady who v»nt about 
to give poor people paper to wrap round their eandles. 
I fancy, if any thing is likely to work a reformation in 
her, it is the unirersal detestation which she has. deawa 
around her, and which causes her friends to pursue that 
4>lan of chilling neglect, which she so acutely feels; and 
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if it prodbcesfhat good eiFect, there vill be no cause 
in future for her to regret her present uneasiness. If 
this sketoh should induce any who have likewise &Uen 
into this habit, to throw it off, I shall consider myself 
well repaid for the trouble I have taken in the above 
deliaealion of SelinaV dKuranter. L. K^ 



My correspondent's paper is ai^companied with a per^^ 
mission to amend it or to add to it ito [ pleaise. It is too 
JQst to need any an^ndment, and if I add to it^ it is only 
by a second witness to confirm the testimotoiy of the first* 
If I suffer in any thing, it is with respect to the pre^ 
doimaant motive of this dangerous propensity. There 
are cases, I fear, where ill«nature» a deliberate desire of 
giving painv an edvious wish to depreciate what we can* 
not reacfh, Expends itself in bitter and indiscriminate 
sarcasm. Thei^e cases are beyond our reach — the curse 
of Ishmael is upon them — their hand is against every 
mo, and every man's hfiDdbagaiost thorn. The mischief 
is in the d^th of a malignant heart, and Heaven alone 
can mend it. Doubtless there are others in whom this 
practice arises from a wish to shine, a settled purpose of 
exhibiting a peculiar talent, which is certainly not wit» 
but bear enough approaching it to be so called, and in 
itself sufficiently entertaining. These too we must leave.. 
If they like the applause of the world better than itslove» 
its laugh better than its approbation, they must take their 
choice. They must enjdy their jokes instead of their 
legacy, for they want that principle on which alone I 
could ht>pe to prevail with them. It has happened to me, 
however, to meet with many Selinas, so like the per* 
trait I could suppose it meant for them— and there have 
been some in who^ bosom no malignant passion could 
be sheltered, and iii whose hearts, I hope, I believe no 
desire of applause at others' cost could be indulged. In 
these! should consider it a natural trait of . character, 
aiid Continued for want of reflexion on its dangerous and 
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unholy tendency^ or» perhaps, from the difficaliy of sub- 
duing a late-discovered eviL 

These I would hope might be prevailed upon to cob- 
s&der the mischief of this thoughtless indulgence of a 
natural humour. 

3Qt we must leave the scrutiny of motives to Him 
who knows, and to that self-examinatioOy I would strong- 
ly urge on all who are conscious of the practice. Whence- 
soever it arises, it is a habit the most destractive of all 
affectionate communion, all rational conversation, and all 
religious sobriety of mind — the enemy at dnce of piety, 
taste, and feeling. I would rather take for my com- 
panion the dullest spirit that ever hung on our hands, 
thus be doomed to the society of one of these eternal 
jesters. Those at least would allow me in so much en- 
joyment as I could find elsewhere, if they could provide 
me none. But these— ^whatever is beautiful in character, 
iu nature, in works of taste, in the productions of intellect, 
they spoil me the enjoyment of, by obtruding on my at- 
tention some ludicrous imagination of their own, some 
mockery of defects that may or may not exist in them, 
affording me a little mirth in exchange for the mind's best 
and highest gratifications. Would that the molestation 
pf these living Travesties ended here. But it does not. 
The pain they give to those who are present, is perhaps 
not very considerable. The weak and timid only are sus- 
ceptible of these sallies-^not the less, but rather the more 
inexcusable on that account. Sensible minds care very 
little about the matter ; and if they happen to be fond of 
mirth, would as soon be made to laugh at themselves as 
fit any body else. But the injury they do the absent is 
not little. It is not possible to measure the unperceived 
influence of such sallies on the opinion one person 
forms of another; or to calculate the impressions re- 
maining from them on the mind, without our being con- 
scious where they came from. Surely this is a grave eon- 
sideratiop. Would those whose benevolent minds are 
busied in administering comfort tq humanity, who desire 
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to show their love to God whom they have not seen, by 
every evidence of love to their brethren whom they have 
seen, and who would not for any selfish gain, detibe* 
rately wrong the lowliest child of earth — would these 
like to discover that they have robbed the lonely of a 
friend, have winged the shaft of' malice against the de- 
fenceless — have made the full cup of sadness to run over, 
but one added drop-^perhaps have overborne with shame 
some contrite spirit, or brought contempt on some strug- 
gling child of God ? They may never discover it. They 
can never kno^ it, until those books are opened. But 
for a little mirth, for the merit of a little brilliancy, will 
they take the risk ? 

And would that the evil stopped etren here. ^ But 
there b one character of sarcasm to which my corres- 
pondent has not alluded; the prevalence of which has 
much dwelt upon my mind, awaiting the opportunity now 
afforded me, of alluding to it in these papers. I speak 
of the habit of ridiculing the professors of religion, and 
more especially its ministers. From the world we ex- 
pect this. We know whence it arises, and what it means ; 
for we know that when the voice, or manner, or other 
peculiarity of the minister are sarcastically noticed, the 
laugh excited is intended to fall upon the doctrine 
he preaches. But young people who thus amuse them- 
selves without any sinister intention, are little aware, I 
believe, of the injury they do others, and more especially 
themselves. It is perfectly indecent, the manner in which 
at the very doors of the sanctuary, you may hear them 
make mirth of the reader's or the preacher^s peculi^ 
arities. There are those among my acquaintance whom 
I carefully watch out of the church before I leave my 
seat, lest I should meet them in the aisles, and have 
every serious impression dissipated by some sarcastic 
ifiimickry of the preacher's tones and expressions. And 
many, many times,. at the dinner table or in the eveniog^ 
circle, have I sat with painful sadness, listening to liie 
exaggerated statements, the sarcastic criticism, with which 
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tbe Sabbath service was reviewed — not by enemies— do! 
by disapprovers — ^but by those who should, and who did 
set the highest value on what they had enjoyed. 

Nor is it persons only. The things of 6od» reUgioa 
itself— they do not mean it, I trust, but religion itself is 
not too sacred for the blight of their unhallowed jesting. 
I have the misfortune to have some friends, whpse good 
feeling towards reUgion I should be sorry to doul,t, wiM> 
never mention it without the same play of words they ac- 
custom themselves to use in every thing : not seldom, I 
grieve to say, the words of Scripture itself, so travestied 
as to excite a smile at, if not against, the most {hous 
practices and exalted truths, the objects, I reaUy be^ 
lieve, of their reverence as much as of my own. Could 
they know how the more serious and deeply-feeling bo- 
som shudders at that venturous sport — how the sacred 
words pronounced in ludicrous association, jar the heart 
that has been used to hear in them the language of its in- 
tensest feelings — surely they would blush and be ashamed 
for their unholy mirth. I would give instances of what 
I meiin, but I fear to seem personal. Many are in my 
recollection ; and may come possibly to the recollection 
of those who read. If it should be so, I am persuaded 
they will receive the Listener's affectionate remonstrance 
without resentment. This mirthful fancy, when united 
with an amiable dbposition, is very entertaining. There 
are ways in which it may be very innocently indulged ; for 
never was religion an enemy to harmless mirth. There 
will be occasions in which it may be even usefully exercised, 
and prevail where reason cannot. But in things sacred, 
in things serious, in things divine — ^towards persons who 
should be sacred for the things' sake, it can be harmless 
never. These jesters are little aware ^( the effect of 
each ludicrous association on the weak and vacillating 
mind, or the unconfessed gratification and eocouragaiaient 
afforded by them to spirits profane and worldly. Nor 
are they more aware of the injury their own minds suf- 
fer from this indulgence. Th.ey may not know.it, but 
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tliey never name a thing irreverently without lowering 
their own reverence for it! they neVer allade to tfiipgs 
serious without seriousness^ init they become less ink- 
portflfnt in their estimation. And surely they might be 
awfure, that the minister^ or other servant of €rody whose 
drfects and peculiarities they are accustomed to ridicule, 
cannot retmn an influence over their mind8*-4io small 
eonsideration, when it is through the medium of his ser* 
Tants our liord iso generally dispenses the influence of 
his grace. 

' My correspondent has spoken of the mischief arising 
firom this practice in the world, and spoken of it with eri- 
tire justness and truth. I have dwett on It, therefore, 
more particulariy as it afiects a higher interest, and i^ 
forbidden by a ^gher principle than self-interest, or the 
^world's esteem. And ^ain I express my thanks for 
tito^ proposition of so desirable a subject. 



SERIES OF ESSAYS ON THE SUBJECT OF 

ARCHITECTURE. 



JSSSiir rH£ FIFTH. 



Orecian ArckitBcinre — Tu9can Order4 

Havit^g briefly alluded to the Architecture of Egypt 
and India, we may proceed to its mbre anthenticated 
history, which asually commences with that of Greece. 
Of the architecture of Palestine it is impossible to speak. 
'As in every thing else among that heaven-directed peo- 
ple, there was supernatural interference in it: the intel- 
lect of man was not left to its own powers in the erection 
of the temple of Solomon. Every thing, from the mea- 
surement of tiie pillars to the minutest ornament of the 
interior, was prescribed by the divine word. We know 
flothing of the building but what that word discloses: 
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we can trace thence the dimensioBS, but not the style ; 
though it has been conjectured to resemble the temple 
at Tentyra. We may fairly suppose it was in the high- 
est perfection of style, ornament, and proportion ; and 
very probably afforded a model to the subsequent pro- 
ductions of the art. Wanting all further information 
oa this subject, we pass to the architecture of Greece. 

The walls of Tityms and the remains of Mycenm are 
considered the oldest specimens of Architecture remain- 
ing in Greece. The date of their erection is unknown. 
The manner of placing the stones resembles that of the 
Pyramids, and galleries or passages were formed within 
the thickness of the walls. Ancient tradition ascribes 
them to the labours of the Cyclops. 

Next, or equal in antiqpity to the massive walb, are 
buildings considered to have been treasuries, formed in 
the manner of the Pyramids, except that these are cir- 
cular, by laying one of the enormous stones upon the 
other, projecting within it till they reached in a point at 
the top. 

The remotest record of architectural splendour is 
found in the poems of Homer. The beauty of the pala- 
ces of his heroes is much the subject of admiration with 
those who visited them. But we may remark, that no- 
thing of ornament or of proportion is mentioned: the 
materials, the brazen walls, and golden doors, and silver 
posts, with the smoothness and polish of the stones, en- 
gross the admiration of the poet. Very little mention is 
made of temples. In these palaces, columns and beams 
are spoken of; and there is some intimation that the 
roofs were sometimes pointed, though more generally 
of their being flat. The apartments surrounded a court ; 
and mention is made of porticos, in which strangers 
were lodged. It is nowhere said, the columns were of 
stone. Had we more particulars of these buildings, it 
would afford no positive data for the progress of the art; 
the era of Homer being itself so uncertain. Wherever 
that progress commenced, it seemed to have attained its 
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height IB the time of Pericles, and under hia protection 
io have left in Athens the finest specimens of architectu^ 
ral beanty the world has ever produced ; and which, 
probably, it will never produce again% 

The Orders as now executed, are five : the Tuscan, 
the Doric, the Ionic, the Corinthian, and the Composite ; 
which are distinguished from each other by the column, 
with its hase and capital, and by the entablature. In 
describing each> we shall notice the origin ascribed to 
it; observing, at the same time, that no great reliance 
is to be placed oa these traditions^ Some writers are 
of opinion, that the names were ascribed to the different 
orders much later than their introduction* 

The Tuscan order is generally placed first in architect 
4ural treatises ; thoiigh there is no proof of its being of 
the greatest antiquity^ Some have supposed it derived 
from the Doric, executed with more plainness. It is of 
all the orders the plainest and most simple, the general 
t^haracter being of strength, rather than elegance. 
There is no history of this order, nor are there any re- 
gular examples of it in the remains of antiquity. The 
name was evidently derived from Tuscany, where it was 
first made use of» Vitrnvius says, the ancient Tuscan 
temples had the Architrave of wood. Trajan's pillar, 
at Rome, isf considered to be a specimen of this order ; 
but rather differing from the regular standard of propor- 
tion, and more ornamented. The proportions in archi- 
tecture are expressed in Diameters ; the diameter, that 
isy of the column at its base: or in Modules, which is 
the half of the diameter. Thus the Tuscan Column is 
said to be seven Diameters, or fourteen Modules in 
height; meaning that the height is seven timesthe diam- 
eter of the lower end of the Shaft. The Capital is one 
•Module; the whole Entablature, including the Archi- 
trave, Frieze, and Cornice, three Modules and a half; 
and the base, one Module, Plate 5. — In this and all 
the Orders, there is some variation of the proportions. 
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The Tascan is generally used for gateways, or where 
simplicity and strength are to be expressed. 



CONVERSATIONS ON GEOLOGY. 

CONVERSATION XXIV. 

Chalk— Flint— ChaIoedony--Pyrite9 — Aatrea. 

Mrs. L. — ^We have now reached the Chalk Strata, of 
which yon have several times inquired. Chalk is, as 
you are doubtless aware, a kind of Limestone, so well 
distinguished from every other by its texture and wlnte- 
uesst as to need no description. " In England it is a 
very abundant formation ; and the round-backed hills, 
covered with verdure, which mark the eastern counties, • 
are very characteristic of it. Salisbury Plain and Marl- 
borough Downs form a centre whence the Chalk ema* 
nates in a north-eastern direction, through the counties 
of Buckingham, Bedford, and Cambridge ; and termi- 
nates on the Norfolk coast. In an easterly direction it 
traverses Hampshire^ Surry, and Kent, and terminates 
at Dover; and another arm passing through Sussex, 
eaat<south-east, forms the South Downs, and the lofty 
promontory of Beachy Head. Parallel ridges of Sand- 
stone generally accompany the Chalk, and in Wiltshire, 
Berkshire, and some other counties, large blocks of 
granular, siliceous Sandstone, lie scattered upon its sur- 
face — of these the celebrated Druidical relics, called 
Stonehenge, appear to have been constructed, with the 
exception of one of the blocks, which, is of Greenstone. 
The lower beds of Chalk are generally argillaeeous, or 
marly, and contain no flints and few organic remains. 
The upper beds abound in fossil relics of different kinds; 
and in flints, sometimes regularly arranged in distinct 
nodules, at other times remarkably intersecting the 
Chalk in thin seams. In the south of England the 
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Ckalk U covered with gravel and clay, the history of 
which is extremely curious^ on account of the fossils 
y^hich they contain, and the evidence they afford of re- 
peated inundations of salt and fresh water upon the 
same spot. There are two celebrated concavities filled 
with such materials, which have been called the London 
and the Isle of Wight basins. The former is bounded 
by the Chalk Hills proceeding from Wiltshire to the 
south of the Kentish coast in one direction, and to the 
northern point of the Norfolk coast in another ; and it is 
open, to the ocean upon the Essex, Suffolk, and Norfolk 
coasts, which show sections of its contents." Chalk may 
be observed throughout the northern coast of France, 
occupying an extent exactly corresponding to its line on 
the southern coast of England. 

Anne. — It would seem from this that the countries 
were some time united. 

Mils. ii. — Theri^is little doubt of it, on account of 
the correspondence of the Strata on either side the chan- 
nel. In Ireland a remarkable deposit of Chalk forms 
the basis of the great basaltic area in the north-east 
angle of that island ; it contains flints, and the oi^nic 
remains agree with those of the Chalk in England. 
This is also found in the chalk-beds of the Continent, 
where the characters are exactly the same, and seem to 
imply that they were deposited at the same time and by 
the same means. Beyond the limits of Europe, Chalk 
has not as yet been found. Some vague reports of it in 
China, and on the banks of the Euphrates, have been 
made, but not with any certainty. In no part of Ame- 
rica has a vestige of it yet been traced. 

Anne. — ^I am thinking that if I wished to say what 
Chalk is, I should be at a loss — I am not sure that I 
know. 

Mrs. L. — Speaking chemically, I suppose Chs^lk may 
be said to be a Carbonate of Lime, as, when purest, it 
contains only lime. Carbonic Acid, and Water. The 
purest and best Chalk, commonly selected for ecooomi- 
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cal purposes^ is neatly of a pure white ; it has an earthy 
fracture^ and adheres to the fingers ; is dull, opaqne. 
soft, and light. It is often found, howeTer^ to contain 
other admixtures, which affect its colour^ French 
Chalk sometimes contains Magnesia. The less pure 
varieties become yellow, brown, or reddish, from ad-* 
mixtures of Sand or of Iron* Occasionally the beds 
become so hard, as to afford a tolerable Limestone. 

Mat.— What are the chief uses of Chalk ? Nature 
cannot have provided such an abundance in vain. 

Mrs. L.~^The principal use of Chalk is for manure. 
When well burned, it is said to make as good lime as 
the hardest marble. The harder kinds are used in 
building, as in the Isle of Wight. That of Dover clifls 
is blasted, squared, and used for the purposes of the 
harbour, and in the construction of a dock, especially 
such parts as are under water. The Abbey of Hurley, 
in Berkshire, and its parish church, are said to be con- 
structed of Chalk, and the remains are as fresh and 
sound, as if built within a century. The mullions and 
arches of St. Catherine's chapel, near Guildford, are of 
Chalk, that contains flints. The abbey of St. Omers, 
ruined during the revolution, is entirely constructed of 
Chalk, and retains all its beautiful gothic ornaments in 
great perfection. 

Mat. — I was not in the least aware of Chalk being 
used as a building material. 

Mrs. L. — When thus hard, it has lost its purity, and 
consequently its whiteness ; so that you would not imme- 
diately recognize it. 

Among the most remarkable contents of the Chalk 
beds, are the Nodules and Strata of Flint found in the 
upper beds. The manner in which these are formed has 
been a subject, of much speculation among geologists. 
It seems probable that the Chalk, at its first depositioUi 
might contain a mixture of Silex, so minutely divided, as 
to admit of the chemical attraction of its particles. These 
collecting together, particularly where any organic re- 
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main of shells or sponge offered itself as a nucleus for 
them to form upon, might in time produce the nodular 
concretions in question. Such appears the most pro- 
bable origin of these appearances ; in confirmation of 
which, the extraordinary shapes these Nodules assume, 
wiH, on examination, be found to arise from their having 
formed on some variety of Sponge or Alcyonium as a 
nucleus; while the manner in which the .Siliceous parti* 
des have penetrated the minute pores of the organic 
substance, is truly curious. 

Mat. — I am not sure that T exactly know what Flint 
is. We have not yet been introduced to it. 

Mrs. L. — Common Flint is composed of Silex, Lime, 
Alumine, Oxide of Iron and Water. It is generally 
ranked with the Quartz minerals, as it does not scratch 
with the knife. I need not offer you a. specimen of 
plain Flint ; but perhaps it will be curious to you to see 
Ibe manner in which the Nodule has formed itself in the 
Caialk. Fig. 1 and 2, Plate 23. 

The interior of these Nodules often cQntains cavities, 
lined with Chalcedony or Quarts^ cryslab. These ger 
nerally appear to have formed th6 bed of some~ organic 
remtun, which has permitted the finer parliclies only of 
the siliceous matter to pass through, and thus favoured 
their assuming a more delicate texture, and even a crys- 
talised arrangement. The presence of a Sponge or 
Alcyonium seems very favourable to the formation of 
Chalcedony. . Very beautiful appearances often result 
from their radiated branches through the Chalcedony.. 

Anne. — Chalcedony, then, is but a more refined 
Flint. 

Mrs. L. — ^That seems to be nearly its character ; but 
it is a substance of such various and beautiful appear- 
ance, we must digress a little to bring it to your notice. 

Mat. — I recollect the Chalcedonies of our Museum 
to b.e very beautiful. * 

Mrj^. L.— ^Chalcedony is a siliceous substance of great 
diversity of colour, but generally Uueish grey, with some- 
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times spots or stripes. Fig. 3, is^of this common kind. 
It rarely occurs in large masses, but is commonly found 
in veins, or filling cavities in other minerals. It is demi- 
transparenty and receives a fine polish. Among its 
varieties are the beantifal Mocha Stones so often used 
in jewellery^-^the Cornelian, which I need not describe 
to yon-^the Onyx, of a deep red brown, vridi vans of 
white or grey — the Sardonix, of the same coloar, but 
generally without the veins— 4he Blood Stone, of a 
dark green, with bright red spots. Fig. 8, is the species 
called Tufa— it contains the mineralised leaves and 
stems of plants. 

The only metdlic substance common to the Chalk 
beds, is the Iron Pyrites (Iron and Sulphur) fonnd in 
most of the beds ; in masses varying from the size of a 
pea to that of many inches diameter. They are gene- 
rally crystalline ; and exhibit, on being broken, a fibrous 
and diverging structure, arising from the position of the 
crystals of which they are composed, and of which the 
sommitB appear on the surface of the mass. They often 
occur of a cylindrical form, and were formerly picked np 
and preserved as thunderbolts. The Pyrites is sometimes 
deposited in round shells, Fig. 4.. Fig. 5 is a carious 
tpecimen of fossil Astrea, in Chalcedony. 
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CLASS Vertebrata— SUB-CLASS Aeptilss. 

Oeder 1. Chelonia. . . . amtaimng Tortoises tmd Turties. 
2. Sauna. . . . . ^ CrociMUU^ lAsard^ ChamMon^ ^* 
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3. Ophidia ..«. SerpetUs, Vipers, Si-c. 

4. Batrachia . . Frog^ Toad, Salamander, Siren, 4'c* 



Their reproductive power, vitality, respiration, absti* 

nence, £fc« 

Papa.— -Let us sit down and rest ourselves under that 
dump of willow trees by the brook ; their shade is very 
inviting and promises to afford us a grateful retreat. 
. Henry. — Here is a frog^ Father, that I have caught 
in the grass, and it puts me in mind of the subject to 
which we have lately with so much pleasure devoted our 
leisure moments ; would it be agreeable to you to renew 
it now ? 

Papa.^-A very good suggestion, Henry ; and the frog 
will furnish us with a specimen of the class which next 
presents itself in the order we are pursuing. 

Hknry. — It belongs to the amphibia, does it not! 

Papa. — That term was employed by Linnaeus to de- 
signate them ; but Cuvier, with greater propriety I think, 
calls them reptiles. Indeed no animal is, strictly speak- 
ing; amphibious; that is, no animal has an equal power 
of subsisting in air and in water. In order to this, it 
would be necessary that it should have both lungs and 
gills, that it may breathe the air like the mammalia and 
birds, and the water like fishes ; and that it should be 
able to use either of those methods to the exclusion of 
the other ; but we know of none that are so furnished. 
Many of them, it is true, can exist for a long time under 
the water ; but even they would perish if they were en- 
tirely confined there ; and numbers of them never enter 
the water at all. 

Reptile is a name far more adapted to express their 
general character, for in the progression of all of them, 
the abdomen touches the surface of bodies over which 
they move. 

Henry. — I am not well acquainted with this class; 
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nor indeed do I know precisely what description of ani- 
mals are included in it : I have been accustomed to call 
all things that crawly whether worms or slugs or toads, 
reptiles. . . 

Papa. — ^Familiarly speaking, they are called so ; but 
when we use the term scientifically, we mean only those 
cold-blooded vertebrated animals which are capable of 
inhabiting land. 

Reptiles are divided into four orders : the Chelonia, in 
which are the tortoise or turtle tribes ; the Sauria^ con- 
taining the crocodile and other species of lizards ; the 
Ophidia, to which the different kinds of serpents belong ; 
and the Batrachia, which contains frogs and other simi- 
lar animals. 

The two most striking characteristics which distinguish 
cold from warm-blooded animals, are the want of sensi- 
ble animal heat, and the power of reproduction. Ton 
may remember that we have traced them both in the 
classes we have hitherto noticed. 
' Ai^NA. — ^Are zoophytes, insects, crabs, and worms, 
with all the mollusca, as cold as fishes and reptiles ? 

Papa. — Generally speaking, they are ; none of them 
have any standard warmth, and their temperature is con- 
sequently determined chiefly by that of the element in 
which they live ; this apparent defect in their constitution, 
however, enables many of them to endure great extremes 
of heat and cold, without material injury. 

Hbnry. — ^And do they all possess the power of repro- 
duction? 

Papa. — I do not by any means intend to assert, that 
it is constantly to be found in every species ; hot some 
or other of the animals in several of the cold blooded 
classes, exhibit instances of that wonderful property. 

At^NA. — By reproduction you mean the power of res- 
toring or renewing parts that have been lost. 

Papa. — ^Yes : yon remember how remarkably active 
it is in the Zoophytes, particularly in the fresh-water 
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polype, and the sea-^anemono ; in crabs and lobsterp ; in 
some worms, and in snaik : it is found also in several 
reptiles. 

Hbnky. — I suppose there are no instances of the kind 
among warm-blooded animals. 

Fapa.*^No : neither in man nor in any other warm- 
blooded animal are entire organs ever restored. If a 
Jimb be out off, or a piece of flesh taken away, the wound 
is healed, the chasm is filled op, but the lost parts are. 
never formed again. 

Anna. — ^When we read, among the miracles per- 
formed by our Saviour, that the maimed were made 
whole, does it not mean that limbs were restored to those 
who .had lost them ? 

Papa» — ^Yes, my dear ; and this remarkable kmd of 
miracle, which I believe it has never been even attempted 
to imitate, b an unanswerable proof that Christ was under 
the omnipotent God, by whom all thin^ were made. 

And you are to remember that it was at a word that 
the maimed wore made whole ; he commanded, and the 
deficient limb was inunediately reproduced; but in all 
other instances of reproduction with which we are ac- 
quainted, the operation is performed slowly : the snail is 
half a year or more in recovering its head, and reptiles 
^veral months in regaining the limbs they havelost. 

Hbnry.—- What reptiles have this singular faculty ? 

Papa.-— *It is said that the tail of the lizard, and the 
head and feet and tail of the water newt and of the Baifr 
mander will be restored after amputation, and that even 
the eye of the water newt, which had been nearly des- 
troyed, has been known to be reproduced. 

The hardy vitality of reptiles is, I think, as remarkable 
as the occasional instances they exhibit of reproduction. 
The amputated tails of water newts will continue in lively 
motion for ten hours or more, and the heart of a frog or 
serpent will palpitate on irritation many hours after its 
separation from the body. Some reptiles, as serpents 
and tortoises; can open and shut their mouth long after 
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the head has been severed from the tmitk ; the amputated 
head of a rattlesnake has been eren known to bite a eon- 
siderable time after its separation. 

And not only are the energy and permanence of their 
vital forces evident in individaal amputated parts, bat in 
the body at large : a land tortoise has been known to live 
she months without its brain, and that without any other 
apparent suffering than the loss of sight ; and frogs de- 
prived of the heart have survived and preserved the use 
of their limbs for thirty-six hours without it* Even deca- 
pitation does not immediately prove fatal. 

Anna. — But how can they breathe witlioat a head ? 

Papa. — It is a peculiar diaracteristic of reptiles that 
their life is not dependent on regular respiration^ but that 
they can suspend it at pleasure without any injury. Tor- 
toises have been known to live more than a month with 
their jaws tightly tied and their nostrils closed with seal- 
ing wax ; and I believe there are sufficiently authenticated 
instances of toads being found alive in the middle of soUd 
trunks of trees and even in masses of marble and tAer 
stones, where of course they must be almost entkely ex- 
cluded from air. They have even been«known to remain 
alive for hours under the exhausted receiver of an air 
pump. 

Henry. — ^Their breath is suspended all the time they 
remain under the water, I suppose. 

Papa. — Certainly. Do yon observe the singular 
manner in which the frog breathes? You see an occa- 
sional enlargement and contraction in the skinny, bag- 
like part of the mouth which covers the under jaw. It 
receives the air through the nostrils into this bag and 
swallows it much in the manner that we swallow food. 
If its mouth were kept open it could not breathe at aH, 
but would perish from suffocation. This manner of 
breathing is not peculiar to the hatrcLcian onler; the 
chelonians swallow air much in the same manner. 

Anna. — I should think. Papa, that if toads have been 
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foond alive io solid masses of stone, they can live along 
time without food as well as without air. 

Papa.-— They have probably been in a torpid state ; but 
the whole class of reptiles possess a wonderful power of 
abstinence, which may probably be in part accounted for 
from the extreme slowness of digestion; the instances of 
it which are recorded seem at first sight almost incredible. 
It is asserted that snakes and vipers can fast for six 
aontks, and yet seem to lose none of their activity, and 
that a chamelion aad a saUunander have been known to 
live eight months; and a land tortoise even eighteen 
months without food. 

. Hbnry.—- When they do eat they are proportionably 
voracious, I suppose. 

Papa.— Yes : many of them gorge themselves enor- 
mously. I have read that a boa-constrictor, which is the 
largest species of serpent, has been known to swallow a 
goat. Reptiles do not masticate their food, but swallow 
it whole, even though it be an animal as broad, or broader 
than themselves ; their progress of deglutition is of course 
very slow. Sometimes they are even hours about it. 

H£NRY.— -Do they feed on animal, or on vegetable 
substances? 

Papa« — Chiefly on animal. Frogs and lizards live 
principally on worms and insects, and the larger reptiles 
on oither animals of lai^r size. 

Henry. — ^Aiethey generally furnished with teeth! 

Papa. — ^With the exception of (he cA^lonuut, or tor- 
toise tribes, which, like birds, have a horny substance 
encasing their jaws, they are ; but as their teeth are cal- 
oulated merely to hold, and not to divide their prey, they 
have much less influence on their economy than those of 
viviparous quadrupeds. Frogs have one now in the upper 
jaw, and some in the palate : toads have only two or three 
io the palate. Z. Z. 
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SECTION THE FIFTH. 



ON THB £(BLB€TION OP SUlTABIiB FASTS OF SeRIF* 
, TURB FOR PBRUSAL. 

With a mind unclothed of its own wisdom and its own 
folly, willing to forego alike its weakness and its strength, 
and like a simple and unlearned child to listen and be- 
lieve whatever has been written — with a heart honest 
in pursuit of Knowledge, Holiness, and Happiness, and 
persuaded it may be found in the written word of God-^ 
with a consciousness of God's presence, a sense of im- 
mediate want, and a sensible expectation of the Spirifs 
influence, if I take daily this Holy Book, alone and on 
my knees, where shall I open it ? What shall I read in it ? 

I have before mentioned, promising to revert to the 
subject, that I do not think a progressive order of read- 
ing to be in this sense desirable. I take it for granted, 
we have such a general acquaintance with <he Seriptare, 
as to know the purport and character of the different 
books, so as to enable us to select from among them 
such as are suitable to the object we have in view. We 
know, for instance, the character of the Psalms, of the 
books of Moses, of the Prophets, the Gospels, and the 
Epistles, as they are different and distinct from each 
other. In that in which each Psalm or each chapter 
differs in character from the rest, if we are not sufficiently 
versed in the Scripture to know, or have not sufficient 
memory to recall them, the heads usually given in our 
bibles, or the eye cast carefully over the page, will 
quickly point out to us what we are in search of. A 
few minutes spent in looking for something to suit us, 
will not be ill employed : we may find something by the 
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way that suits us also, though we were not looking for 
it» a«d thus get a benefit the more% 

There are two characters in the divine Word, that af^ 
ford exhaustless admiration to the r^ective mind — its 
perfect unity, and its infinite variety* So perfect the 
one, that there is nothing which consists not, nothing 
that harmonizes not> nothing that contravenes or contra- 
dicts, or even ao much as betrays a separate purpose or 
BXk aoconnected end* The t»ther so infinite, that amid 
the hoarly change of circumstanceSy feelings, habits, and 
desires to which our mortal being is subjected, to every 
possiUe state and condition of mind, there are parts pc- 
cnliarly and designedly adapted* It is common to us to 
say» that it seems as if such and such a chapter had been 
exclusively fMldressed to ourselves — as if it had been 
written on purpose to meet our case* And. so in fact it 
is» Omniscience at a glance beheld every case, and 
every circumstance, and every doubt, and every desire 
4hat ever the bosom of his creatures could conceive ; and 
addressed himself to it in particular, and answered it in 
particulfur, and adapted some portion of his word exactly 
to the individual case. Such is the measure ef his wis- 
dom. Such is the treasure-house he has filled with most 
abundant stores* Man comes, and comes, and comes 
and finds nothing in it that he wants, nothing worth 
carrying away* When he goes to 'the market, he 
knows what business he goes upon*-^he seeks his object, 
gives it his attention, and does not return till he has 
done his errand. When he goes to the bazaar, he 
knows what he wants — he sees the thing that will suit 
him, and carries it away with him. When he comes to 
the Bible, this store of Heaven's providing, so full of 
every thing most needful and most precious, he gapes 
about, he knows not his own errand-*-he reads and reads, 
counts his chapters, looks at his watch, and goes away—* 
he takes nothing, for he wanted nothing — he has done 
his business for to-day, and will come again to-morrow. 
. Asia the natural world, the beneficent Creator lias 
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provided not merely for th^ necessities and enjoyments 
of men in general, but provided, as it were, for every 
difference of taste, babit, and constitution-— one aliment 
for the vigorous, another for the weak — one pleasure for 
the rude, another for the refined — one atmosphere for the 
heathfnl, another for the sick — one pursuit for youth, and 
another for age — and all in such variety, that the very 
changes of his fancy may please themselves in the abun^ 
dance-Hio in the riches of his grace, the beneficent 
Redeems has made the characters of bis book to vary, 
that every one at all times may be suited. And while 
ull in itself is equally good, &tkd no part of the Bible can 
be said to be better, or more valuable, ormorebeantifiri 
than the rest, it will be found that every spiritual mind 
has its favourite part, changing as its own condition chsat- 
ges. The rest will not be neglected ; 1>ut still this fa- 
vourite portion will be reverted to the most frequently* 
At some times the argumentative epistles of St. Paul 
will have the greater interest ; at other times, tbe peni* 
tential breathings of the tried and chastened David; 
and at others again, the holy precepts and examfde of 
Jesus himself, as contained in the narrative of the Gos- 
pels. From the varying character of these divine wri- 
tings, I am persuaded it was intended diis should be so ; 
and that it consists with the design of God, that we 
should enjoy different parts at different times, according 
to the progress we have made, and the path in which we 
are led. Ere the way be ended, we shall have found 
the beauty and utility of all. 

In this persuasion it is, that I do not advise any en- 
forced, progressive order in our daily devotional reading, 
but such a selection as the feirfing and preference at the 
time suggests ; dictated as it will be in the honest mind, 
by the time's necessities and need. When the mind is 
agitated and in doubt about the way of salvation, which 
the powerful reasoning of St. Paul, or the persuasive ar- 
guments of John might possibly elucidate and set at rest, 
what but a greater destruction will be to me the conso- 
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lations of the path I caanot find^ or the pictures of its 
blissful termiiiation ? When the heart is full of joyful 
eoi^deoce, and wants only to know how it may glorify 
aad obey» why must I read^ instead of the hallowed pre- 
cepts of the Sermon on the Mount, the mourning of Job 
in the days of his aflSiotions ? Why should the bumbled, 
-penitent, and broken spirit, waiting one beam of comfort 
from above, be set to read the threatenings of God on 
his obdurate enemies ; while the heart, as yet untouched 
with sorrow and quite strange to tears, finds nothing in 
the ddy's portion, but the breathings of despair, and the 
promises of Heaven to the afBicted 1 The unfitness of 
such an allotment of our hallowed task, is quite obvious. 
Yet this most be perpetually the case, if we are to 
read chapter after chapter, in regular order as they 
atand, instead of selecting what seems to us immediately 
desirable* 

Perhaps it may appear that I am assuming more know- 
ledge of the heart and its occasions, than the young and 
inexperienced in religion are likely to have attained, 
when I thus advise them to select their own medicine, 
or their own food. Certainly I am now supposing the 
heart to be honestly in pursuit of its own good, and to 
have carrfuUy examined itself, as I have before advised, 
woA defined to itself the particular object of that day's 
reading. It does not appear to me, that this is more 
impossible to the young than to the experienced Chris- 
tian, A thorough knowledge of the heart, with all its 
dark and deceitful mazes, is indeed the result of long 
experience, and never will be acquired perfectly, till the 
mortal shall have put on immortcdity. But to detect the 
present symptoms, of the occult disease, the present 
craving of the unsated appetite, needs but reflection, and 
an honest purpose, with such guidance from above, as 
may ever be expected to attend it. 

When the part of Scripture has been determined on, 
whatever of strangeness there may seem in the remark, 
I am decidedly of opinion, that we had better read little 
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than mtich. Can we read too much Scripture? By no 
means. Let us read it ten times a day, or aH day, if 
inclination suggests it, and we have a good purpose in 
view in doing so. But I am persuaded that it is better 
to read a little at a time, to read that little again and 
again, pause upon it, consider it, and carry it away upon 
the mind, than to pass from subject to subject, chapter 
to chapter, and thus not concentrate the thoughts on 
any passage in particular. I can imagine cases in which 
a single verse would be a better exercise of devotional 
study, than even one whole chapter. But I would count 
neither verses nor chapters* A better measurement 
will suggest itself, if the heart be really interested. Yon 
do, not come to read — ^yo^ come to seek, to enquire, to 
enjoy. Pursue your purpose, and it will direct yon 
where to stop. The reason I say it should be little is 
this. The passage that strikes you, that seems to suit 
your need, should be studied, contemplated^ digested — 
not read. It should be returned to a second' time, a 
third time, or a fourth. Its beauty will grow witii every 
fresh perusal — ^its value will be enhanced at every retro- 
spect — new meanings, new blessings will grow up in it, 
while your mind rests upon the words. At every sen* 
tence you should pause to consider not Only its intriosic 
meaning, but its application to yourself, to your ciremn- 
staAces and desires. Very often a particular sentence 
or expression will give rise to a train of reflexion, that 
will carry yon far, and hold you long in meditation, but 
should by no means be checked or arrested. If it have 
excited doubts, stop to examine them— if joy, stop to 
indulge it— if any other sensation, do not be in haste to 
get rid of it by reading on, but let the mind have time 
to realize and mature its impressions ; that so they may 
remain the comfort, the warning, or the guide of ensaing 
days. The habitual reading would thus be rather the 
consideration than the perusal of a portion of Scripture ; 
and I do not hesitate to say, that any mind really thus 
intently set, would very soon have had enough, as moeh 
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as it eonld bear. Some words of deepest import would 
very soon sekse upon us, aEi^ forbid all further progress*— 
some deep feeUsg would engross our powers, . and bear 
the heart to heaveuy and leave no freedom to- pursue the 
text. The eye would qot be si^isfied with seeing, nor 
(he ew with hearing the beautiful secrets of this word 
divine, and both remain suspended <m the l»llowed page. 
Fiction has told us of one who at the sight of her own 
image in the stream, stood transfixed with wonder and 
adnuration^i With an emotion not unlike, though dif- 
ferent in effect, the christim stands fre^enfly amassed 
to find the deepest secrets of his bosom reflected as it 
were, in the pages of Holy Writ — every thought and 
feeling pourtrayed, repeated, answered, explained, and 
accounted for. ^'This answer is to my question, this 
thought is mine, this character is me " — ^us whispers the 
i^mit to itsdf as it proceeds $ realizing, owning, claiming 
every thing, as the intimate though secret acquaintance 
of the bosom. They who have not felt this at all^ have 
not begun to understand the Bible. They by whom 
much of it is as yet unclaimed, though to its plainer parts 
the heart respomls, have only to go on— every day will 
disclose a new assimilation, realize a new truth, give 
meaning to some dark passage ; as every day adds to 
their experience, and deepens their knowledge of 
themselves. And as long as life endures, there wtH he 
more discoveries to make, more truths to be acknow- 
ledged, and more similitudes to be verified. 

But there is one thing of first importance in our peru* 
sal of Scripture, which as yet I have not named; an 
added reason, as it appears to me, why the portion at 
each time should be small, and the progress through it 
deliberate. I have said, that when we read, we should 
put the mind, if not the body also, in a position of 
prayer. But this is not enough. Actual, fervent prayer 
should accompany our reading. There are many and 
powerful reasons why this should be, and why our read- 
ing can scarcely be efficacious without it ; arising from 
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our ignoranee, kelptessoess, and oomiption« Pftnl had 
rogard to this oeoessity of oar ooodition, when he told 
na to pray withont eeasing. He knew that in the oidi-. 
nuy ooeapationa of life, we coald not go on secnrelj or 
snoceaafoUy withont peipetaal reference and appeal to 
Heaven ; and as he saw no moment of suspension to our 
needy so he wonld have none to our prayers. If this be 
tme in the ordinary ooenpations of our secnlaic e^tatei 
■inch.more it is true in an employment that immediately 
concerns onr spiritaal and eternal welfare, an occnpatioD 
so serious and important as that we speak of. 
First, we cannot understand the text without divine assist- 
ance. Sin has besotted onr intellect, and where the things 
of God are concerned, bereft us of all natural understand- 
ing. , We can apprehend nothing without, help. Then, 
if we do understand the word, and apprehend the mean- 
ing, it is.of no use to us — ^we cannot fulfil its precepts, 
grow better by its influence, be comforted by its promi- 
ses, or take possession of its treasures, unl^ God will 
interpose his power for that purpose. Incessant, mo- 
mentary appeal, therefore, should be made to Heaven 
as we proceed. We have understood ourselves to be 
come more immediately into his presence — ^we have 
called upon him to be a party, as it were, to our study 
of his word — ^he is at hand to answer and to hear. His 
gracious attention is fixed on the secret movements of 
our heart. There is no need to use any words — that 
might interrupt onr meditative reading — ^the passing 
thought, the hasty aspiration is sufficient. O God, grant 
me this ! make me this ! be this to me ! confirm, avert, 
prevent, direct, bestow ! - assents, confessions, praises-r 
AU these, with the rapidity of thought, have to pass be- 
tween the soul and God, while the eye peruses, and the 
spirit meditates his word, if with any efficiency whatever 
we would study it. I know not, whether those who 
complain of so little benefit derived from their periodical 
xeading,.. and so little enjoyment in it, have been in the 
habit of neglecting this necessary accompaniment of 
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prayer; bat I am persuaded, no great measure of profit 
can result to us without it, however diligent our appliea* 
tion to the sacred text. The half of the Bible, indeed, 
or a g^at part of it, are the words of prayer ; addresses, 
in one form or another, to its divine Author. How are 
these to be perused, but with a praying spirit ? They 
are not the prayers of Moses, of David, of Paul, pre- 
served for our information. They are the cries of every 
contfeions sinner — the wants of every child of humanity 
— -&e desires of every heart that has been awakened by 
the same spirit of grace that animated the bosom of 
Moses, Paul, and David. They should be read in the 
manner of addresses from ourselves to God, with the 
deep Amen of a responding heart. The remainder bf 
the text is narrative, doctrine, or counsel — ^a personal 
concern to us, every word of it. It was not for Joseph's 
sake, or Hezekiah's, that the narrative of their lives is 
preserved ; but for the glory of God, and the instruction 
of every member of his church, till all be perfected in 
him. They are useless to us as our nursery legends, 
unless we so apply them ; and if we do, we must at 
every moment feel the interference of Heaven necessary 
to us. In their sufferings we see our dangers, in their 
sins we see our corruption^ in their conduct our du- 
ties, and in their triumph our exalted hopes. How can 
we pi'oceed on such a path without resting on God as 
we advance; without stopping every moment to be sure 
that he is with us, to guide, protect, and encourage us t 
I am inclined to think, the heart that can read the bible 
at any time Without accompanying prayer, has yet but 
very little depth of spiritual affections, nor much of ear- 
nestness in Divine things. But if any have this habit, 
and find no impulsive necessity of devotion while they 
read, I would advise them, by every effort to induce it, 
I would advise them to abstain from, and altogether 
forbid themselves the reading of chapter after chapter, 
story after story, as they would read any other book, to 
know what people said and did some hundred years ago, 
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without any such deep-felt concern as mnst force their 
hearts to prayer.-— It can but confirm the spirit's stupor. 
And instead of it, task themselves, if at first it must be 
a task, to this meditative, prayerful reading of small por- 
tions of the Sonptnres daily ; till their insenrible and 
careless bosoms shall be by degrees accustomed to feel 
and to desire vddle they read. 

It is my intention^ in the ensoing Sec^tions^ to offer 
some assistance to the inexperienced in this maaaer of 
perusing the differait parts of the Bible : a plan, how- 
ev^, which I punue with much doubtfulness; while 
I see the purpose to be useful, feeling in no way assured 
that I can usefuHy accomplish it. 



THE GLEANER.— No. 11. 



Thus through the vales of Loire the bee-hives giide, 

The Kght soft dropping on the silent tide ; 

Thus, 'till the laughing scenes are lost in nigftt, 

The busy people wing their airy flight, 

Culling unnumbered sweets from nameless flowers. 

That scent the vineyard in those purple hours. — ^Rogers. 



NOTRS conscience est un tr6sor qui est le don de 
IMeUy et il ne depend pas de nous, ainsi nous devons le 
consenrer ayec soin et dans la puret6. 

Mdb. db Stabl. 

n n'est aocun pays sur la terre qui ne soit digue de la 
justice. Ibid. 

Religion is to the human heart what the olive branch 
was to the inhabitants of the ark-^the only thing amongst 
^e beautiful, but deceitful waters — ^the only thiog on 
which the «ye could rest — ithe only thing which spoke of 
future pe9ce, happiness, and security. Anon. 
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Learn from yon orient shell to enrich thy foe. 

And store with pearls the hand that works thee woe : 

Free, like yon rock, from base, vindictive pride, 

Emblaze with gems the aim that rends thy side: 

Still, like yon tree, reward the stony shower 

With fruit nectareous, or the balmy flower; 

All nature cries aloud — shall man do less, 

Than treat the smiter^ or the railer bless ? Sadi. 

CJoliiiis was found by a friend reading. Being asked 
what were his studies — ** I have but one book," said he, 
** but that is the best.'* It was a New Testament. 

The Dnke of AngoulSme, when only nine years old, 
was reading the lives of Plutarch in his study, when the 
celebrated M. de Suffrein was announced. With a 
^ace beyond his years, the young prince said, ** Sir, I 
have just been perusing the memoirs of illustrious men— - 
I lay them aside to see one.'' ' 

With time and patience, the leaf of the mulberry tree 
is turned into satin. — Oriental Proverb. 

Moins Ton tient de place, plus Ton est k convert; une. 
seul feuille suffit pour le nid du colibri.-— St. Pierre. 

Adelaide. 



HYMNS AND POETICAL RECREATIONS. 



Rom. V. 5. 

Father — my spirit springs to thee— ^ 
Tbou dost on high in glory reign, 
Yet is thy throne of megesty 
Through Christ a throne of grace to me. 
And never sought in vain, 

O blest assurance — great as sweet — 
That Lord on whom all worlds depend ; 
He in whom all perfections meet, 
While angels bow before his feet. 
Is my unchanging friend. 
VOL. VIII. li 
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« 

Shine, Sun of righteousness — still shine 
With beams of healing from abore : 
Thy grace, thy praise, thy mercy mine, 
My soul, my all for ever thine 

In faith and hope I lore. ZETA. 



^Delivmdfor our ofeam, md rtmed agwnf0r oia- juUificatm: 

CRtrsHED by the sioner*s righteous doom 

Behold the sinless Saviour dies : 
Imprisoned in the guarded tomb 
Our fettered surety lies. 

. While law» in thunder cried ^ Obey,!' 
While Justice marked the gvilty sc ui, 
A double debt was ours to pay. 

And Jesus paid the whole. 

With Ood's own righteousness He crowned 

The jealous law, by us defied*: 
Bared his pure bosom to (ihe wound, 
And for offenders died. 



The love's deep ■dungeon claims its own. 

His gaoler is Omnipotence, 
The Almighty Creditor alone 

Can call that debtor thence. 

He calls I &e barrier rolls away, 

Unriven is the captire's chain — 
Who now to God's elect shall lay 
The semblance of a stain t 

Be silent, each accusing breath — 
Be dumb — Jehovah justifies — 
For us the Saviour bowed in death, 
And we in him arise. 

Behold the cloud-droned oonqueior soar. 
The heavens receive their mighty Lord ; 
Triumphant Justice craves no more — 
And Mercy breaks the sword. 
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Oh worms of earth I and will ye dare 

To mount a pathway girt with flame, 
And for th' immortal King prepare 

Your gifts of crime aiid shame ? 

Away, while Mercy yet reveals 

Through Faith the one appointed road — 
Cling to your Saviour's chariot wheels 
And enter his abode. 

CHARLOTTE ELIZABETH. 



SONG, 

To the tune qf^* Erin, the tear <md the smile in thy cyetv*^-^ 

m the Irish Melodies* 

Maak you that stream, my love. 

How pure it flows ; 
How fair its banks above ^ 

, Each flow'ret grows s 
<}alm 'neath the light of day, 
It keeps its onward way, 
And heedless of let or stay, 

To ocean flows. 

Such be your course, my love, 

'Till lifb shall cease ; 
Still shine your way above. 

Heaven's holy peace. 
Such be your path, my dear, 
Like this sweet streamlet here, 
Pure, calm, serene, and clear, 

Its glad increase. 

May many a roseate flower 

Grow on the brink ; 
And at noon's parching hour, 

Of the wave drink: 
May each heart bless your way. 
And* peace your bosom sway, 
'Till, clos'd the light of day. 

Gently you sink. EUGENIA. 



$56 POETlCAt BKCBEATIONS* 

THE BIRD OF NIGHT. 

TvE heard that voice when early morn 
In all its splendour shone^ 

And every thing was renovant 
With beauty of iia own. 

The sunbeam bright upon the herb, 
The fresh bud on the trees— 

1 lie silver flower was on the thorn, 
Its perfume on the breeze— 

And every timid bird beside • 

Could find a song withal, 
, So sweet, so gay— but still thy song 
Was sweetest of them all. 

I've heard it at the dead of night. 
When all was silent round, 

Save the heavy rain-drop as it beat 
Upon the cold, cold ground. 

When every note of mirth had ceased. 
And all in darkness lay— 

And sweeter seem'd its musick then 
Than it had been by day. 

Jesus, I've heard thy name, thy voice 

Amid the purest flow 
Of calm and innocent delight 

That earthly bosoms know. 

And welcome above every sound. 
Sweeter than every name. 

The musick of thy whisper'd love 
Upon the memory came. 

But now, 'tis now that other hopes 
In voiceless silence lie, 

And every chord of joy beside 
Has ceased its minstrelsy ; 

Sweeter in sorrow than in joy. 
Thyself my only bliss — 

O bow does it delight me now 
To listen to thy voice \ 
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In the deep midnight of my soul, 

A sound of such delight — 
My saddened spirit wovdd consent 

To have it always night. 

THE APRIL SNOW^HOWER. 

In silence, at the dead of night. 

There fell the fleecy shower. 
And laid itself, so chill, so cold, 

Upon my fiiv'rite flower. 

*Twas not the rain-drop wont to hang 

Upon its cheeks so fair — 
Twas not the breezes wont to waft 

Its perfumes through the air. 

It lay so heavy and so sad, 

It blew so wild, so bleak — 
^was like the palid tinge of care 

On youthful beauty's cheek. 

It lay all night — it lay till morn — 

And then the sunbeam shone. 
And the whistling of the wind was hushM, 

And the fleecy shower was gone. 

But where was the cheek it lay upon 7 

And where was the breast it cbiUM ? 
And where was the cup which yesterday 

The honey*d juices filled ? 

The flower is fallen, the stem is bare — 

And now the sun may shine 
Through many a long and gladsome day, 

But they'll blossom not again. 

It is pass'd, the shower that fell so cpld — 

It is pass'd, the bleak, bleak wind — 
They fled the smile of the morning sun, 

But they left their blight behind. 

Flowers of sprinsB-time 1 faded, fallen, 

In some untimely blight ; 
To whom no after suns can heal 

The blasting of one cold night-^ 

li 3 
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Let OUT summer days go joyless by. 
And our fruitless autumn wane — 

We can now but wait for that better spring, 
When the blossoms shall bud again. 



PETER THE WILD BOY. 



^ For the information of our yoanger readers^ we insert 
the facts of the case of Peter the Wild Boy, so fre-< 
qaently alladed to in the philosophical writings that 
may come into their hands. 

In July, 1734, Jurgen Meyer, a townsman of Hamein, 
met in his field with a naked, brownish, black-haired 
hoy, apparently about twelve years old, who uttered no 
sonnd, was enticed, by showing him two apples, into the 
town, and placed, for safe custody, in an hospital. 
Peter— thus he was christened by the children on his 
first appearance in the town, and he went by the same 
toame to his death — behaved rather brutishly at first, 
seeking to get out of doors and windows, resting now 
and then on his knees and elbows, and rolling himself 
from side to side till he fell asleep. He did not like 
bread ; but he peeled green sticks, and chewed the peel 
for juice, as he also did vegetables, grass, and bean 
shells. He soon learned to conduct himself more pro- 
perly, and was allowed to go about the town. When 
any thing was oflered him to eat, he first smelt it, and 
then put it into his mouth, or laid it aside, shaking his 
head. In the same way he would smell people's hands, 
and then strike his breast, if pleased, otherwise shake 
his head. When he particularly liked any thing, as 
beans, peas, mulberries, fruit, and particularly onions 
and nuts, he indicated his satisfaction by striking re- 
peatedly on his chest. When shoes were first given 
him, he could not walk in them, and appeared happy to 
get rid of them, and again ran about barefooted* Cover- 
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ing the head was equally unpleasant to him, and be en- 
joyed grettUy throwing his hat or cap into the Weser, 
and seeing it swim down. Bat he soon became accus- 
tomed to clothing. His hearing and smell were acute. 
In October, 1725, he was sent for by George I. to 
Hanover, whence he was transmitted to London under 
the care of a king's messenger, and thb waa the founda- 
tion of his fame and fortune. Just at this time the con- 
troversy about innate ideas was at its height ; and Peter 
seemed the very subject for determining the question. 
Count Jinniyerdo wished thai be should be entrusted to 
hia charge, that he might watch the developement of his 
innate ideas ; but the King had already placed him at the 
disposalof the Princess of Wales, who confided the. pre- 
cious trust to Dr. Arbuthnot, still for the purpose of ipr 
vosfti^ating his innate ideas. Swift immortalized him in 
lis httmojroos production, "It canaot raia but it pours ; or 
Xiondaa strewed with varieties." Linnsaus gave him a 
niche in the Sy sterna nature, under the denomination of 
^venisHanomranus. Buffon, De Paauw, and £4>n3- 
seau^ have extolled him as the true cfaihi of nature, the 
genuine, uosc^isticated man. Monboddo is still more 
jenthasiaatic, dedaringhis appearanoeto be a much more 
impoctant occurrence than the discovery of tbe^ planet 
UraniH, or than if astronomers, to the catalogue of stars 
already known, had added tUrty iboosand new one$. 
Amidst these expectations aad honours, a few ciareum- 
.^tances were either unknown or overlooked, calculate^ 
to raise great doubts of Peter*s fitness for such Ugh des- 
tini^, and to produce an unpleasant suspicion, that he 
had not entirely escaped the contaminating influence of 
civilized life. When he was first met with, a small frag- 
ment of a shirt hung about his neck ; his tongue was 
very large, and little capable of motion. Farther, som0 
boatmen, in descending the Weser, had seen at dif- 
.ferent points on the banks of the river, a poor naked 
boy, and had given him something to eat ; and lastly 
it was ascertained, that a widower at Luofatring^in had 
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bad a damb child ; vho, haTing been lost in the woods 
in 1723, retorned home again; bat on his father's 
second marriage, was driven out again hy his step- 
mother* Dr. Arbuthnot soon found ont, that no bril- 
liant diaeoveries in psychology or antropology coald 
be expected from the care of this poor idiot : he was 
therefore placed with a farmer in Hertfordshire, where 
he continoed to live till 1785. Peter was of mid- 
dle size, somewhat robust in appearance, and strong. 
He could not be taught to speak; had a taste for 
mnsick, and would hum over various airs he had often 
heard ; when an instrumental performance took place, he 
would jump with delight till quite tired. He was never seen 
io laugh. Such was this representative of unsophisticated 
human nature. Although Peter was little capable of 
filling that high station, his history affords a striking and 
useful caution, by exhibiting the uncertainty of human 
testimony and historical evidence. No two accounts 
agree in the year, season, and place of his discovery; 
and the later printed histories contain serious narratives 
of George the First having found him in hunting : that it 
was necessary to cut down the tree, in the top of wfaidi 
he had taken refuge; that his body was covered with 
hair, and that he ran on all fonrs; that he jumped about 
trees like a squirrel, and knew how to get the bait out of 
traps set for wolves ; that he was carried over to England 
in an vcaa cage, learned to speak in nine months at the 
4iourt of the queen, was baptized at the house of Dr. Ar- 
buthnot, and soon after died, &c. &c. 
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View of the Worlds from the Creation to the present 
Time^ and an entirely New Art of Memory^ luc. 
Price 5s. 6d, London. Groodluck, 80, Cornhill. 

The cultivation of the memory is justly considered a 
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very important part of education, and to contend with 
and supply the natural deficiency, is an object of much 
solicitude. There are few things, perhaps, in which so 
much can be done by habit to assist nature, if the defi- 
ciency be early understood and attended to. To be at-* 
tended to beneficially, it must be understood ; and per^ 
haps it is there we generally come short of our success* 
Without discrimination, we are apt to say a child has a 
good memory or a bad one, and by some general system 
to deal with it accordingly. I apprehend there are but 
few cases — ^there may be some, in 'which this is true. 
There seems to be as many kinds of deficiency in me- 
mory, as there are deficiencies of talent ; and there needs 
little acuteness of observation to perceive, that minds 
are incapable of retaining ideas of one kind, while ideas 
of another kind can never* be obliterated. Very few 
children, perhaps none but where the understanding is 
altogether defective, will be found to want memory uni- 
versally. Some persons, who have a difficulty in remem- 
bering sounds, betray the feeling of it by bidding yon 
write down the name or the number. Having once seen 
it, they never forget it; because weakness in the me- 
mory of sounds does not extend to the memory of forms* 
T ima^ne it is this preference of forms to either words 
or ideas, which induces some peip^ons to fill the compart- 
ments of the wall with imaginary figures, in order to 
remember a discourse ; and thence unwisely to imagine^ 
that what is indisputably successful with some eases, 
could be made a universal system of artificial' memory. 
Others have such a preference to sound above all else, 
that if they can but turn a name or an idea into some- 
thing of a click-clack, however unmeaning, it is secure 
to them for ever. On this, too. Technical Memories 
have been founded ; and have helped a few, while they 
have involved others in a maze infinitely more hopeless 
than the chronological tables themselves. Grey's Memo- 
ria Technica, the most generally adopted system, pro- 
ceeds on the idea, that words are more easy to remem-> 
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ber than figares ; bot this is not a nnirersal truth. To 
many it is impossible to leaniy much more to retsun^ a 
mass of words without raeamngs. 

Moral philosophers have suggested, that want of me- 
mory originates in want of attention. If it does so^ it 
does not make much d^erence practically; it only 
changes the defect from a difficulty of retaining impres- 
sions to a difficulty of receiving them — the same effort 
of mind will be necessary for overcoming ^ther. I be- 
lieve, however, that inattention is often, not always the 
origin of forgetfulness — ^if that word may be S4>plied to 
the wanting of a knowledge we never acquired. We are 
perpetually charging odiers and ourselves with forget* 
ting what we saw or heard, when in fact, though it passed 
in our presence, we neither saw nor heard it. It is plain 
the same remedy cannot be proposed for a defect (^ at- 
tention, arising sometimes from the torpor of a slug^h 
mind, sometimes from the hurry of an active one, and 
^metimes firom a sort of absence that is a physical disease, 
as for a mind that quickly receives and as quickly fore« 
goes its impressions. 

There is also another sort of bad memory, if justly 
called so, the commonest of all in persons of talent, and 
by no means the least inconvenient. There are those 
who seem to forget every thing, and yet really forget no- 
thing. They remember to-morrow what they were to 
do to-day— -they recollect to-day circumstances they 
would give any thing to have thought of in the argument 
of yesterday — ^they cannnot tell you a word that was in 
a book they read last week,^but show it them ten years 
hence, and it will be no more new to them in the re-perusal, 
than if they read it yesterday. In none of these cases can 
the mind be said not to have retained what it received. 
The treasure is secure, bat never forth-coming when it 
is wanted. These are of all memories the most strongly 
retentive, and belong to the most powerful minds ; but 
the want of timely recollection subjects them to every 
possible iDconvenience ; and while it by no means affect 
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tbe power of acqairing knowledge, it greatly impedes 
the using of it. 

If these observations are just, it is evident, that before 
we can da anything for ourselves or others, to strengthen 
and improve the meiBory, or supply by art its natural 
defectiveness, we must know whence the weakness 
arises, what character it assumes, and with what class of 
ideas the difficulty is most felt. Tf we attempt to im< 
prove the memory of a child who forgets where she put 
her gloves, by accustoming her to learn plenty of Elegant 
Extracts, we shall certainly not succeed — she was proba* 
bly repeating one when she lost her gloves. And I 
doubt if we shall come to the expected issue of our scheme 
of edacation« if we take it for granted our child has a 
good memory, because he can gabble through the whole 
Latin Grammar, of which he does not understand a syl- 
lable. If he had chanced to find a meaning among the 
words, he would probably have forgotten it. 

With respect to Chronology in particular, a branch of 
knowledge dependent exclusively on the memory, and 
to some extent so very desirable, as it is a mechanical 
acquirement with which the intellect cannot be exer- 
cised, I do not see why a mechanical, artificial method 
of cutting short the labour should not be always made 
use of, if any such can be found. The difficulty of re*- 
membering dates is certainly very general, • but not uni- 
versal. I have observed in some very inferior minds 
such a faculty for it, they will furnish you instantly with 
a date for every event in history ; while of the causes, 
effects, and connexion of events, they have not an idea. 
They are literal chronological tables, knowii^ just as 
much of history as such a table discloses. Others, whose 
capacity has both received and retained the whole com- 
pass of historic information, knowing the connexion in 
which every event occurred, and consequently near 
about the time, are unable to produce the figures of a 
single era. It is needless to remark that the latter are 
the best historians. But they feel. their want of chrono ^ 
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logical exactnessy and would be benefited by any easy 
method that could be suggested to supply it readily. 
Many, though quite unable to remember dates by figures^ 
have by the substitution of unintelligible words, been 
thus supplied in Grey's Memoria Technica : but others 
ask in vain, how they are to remember the Memoria — 
words without meaning to them are worse than figures. 
I think the little work before us presents one other 
chance : for according to the plan proposed in it, some- 
thing like a meaning is given in the words, and a thought 
connected with the letters. For instance, those who for 
the date of the deluge have not sufficient memory of 
figures to retaiq 1656, nor of words to remember Del- 
petsau, which in Dr. Grey represents it, might, I think, 
be able to recall by its meaning, ''All lost for blindness/' 
the sentence that on this plan is made to represent the 
date. But the utility, as we have observed, of every 
such plan, must depend on the sort of incapacity it is to 
supply, and the point in which the memory is defective. 
To a memory universally deficient, it would of course be 
useless, because it could not be learned. 

■ 

The Bible Advocate ^ &;c^ By the Rev. M. Seaman. 
Baldwin & Co., London. Price 4;. 

The name of this Kttle work does not well designate 
its character. It appears to us rather an epitome of 
theological information, such as is perpetually .required 
in the instruction of children, and not always at hand, 
even to the most able and experienced teachers. We 
can fully recommend it to be added to the school-room 
library, as a book of reference ; and it may not be with* 
out use, as one of exercise* 
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